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INTRODUCTION 


I have lived in far countries, abroad, or in the agitating 
world at home ... so that almost all I have wr«bEen has 
been mere passion — passion, it is true, of differeqt kinds, 
but always passion: for . . . my mdifferente was a 
kind of passion, the result of experience, and not the 
philosophy of nature. byrou 

Three years after Byron’s death, the Contessa Teresa Guic- 
cioli — die object of the poet’s last, longest and perhaps deep- 
est attachment — ^wrote to Barry that his letters to her were ' a 
treasure of goodness, affection and genius, which for a hun- 
dred reasons I cannot now make public ’.* Thirty years later, 
however, roused to indignation by reading Leigh Hunt’s 
malicious bo<^. Lord Byron and his Contemporaries, she told 
Jc^n Murray that she did not care what the consequences to 
her own reputation might be, ‘ so long as none of the docu- 
ments and letters are lost, which can reveal the great and kind 
heart of Lord Byton in-ltS'' fdde light’.® And finally, on her 
deathbed in Italy in 1873, sue is raid to have expressed to her 
sister-in-law her des-re that her papers shouUl. be ^b- 
lished. ' The more Byron is knowp ’ stWv s 4 i 4 ivj*fhe t^ter he 
will be loved.’* 

Since then seventy-five years have passed. And no"^ lOwing 
to the courtesy of Count Carlo Gamba, Teresa’s gt^irtk 
nephew, — to whom she left her villa at Settimello and ‘fs 
contents — ‘Teresa’s papers and treasures have at last come to 
light. 'Hie treasures — Byron’s * relics ’, as she called them — 
still lie in the carved mahogany box in whidi Teresa kept 
them. 'There is the locket containing her hair, and hung on 
a chain of her hair, which Byron vims wearing when he died, 
and virhich Augusta Leigh sent back to her; there is anodier 
locket, containing Byron's hair, which he gave to Teresa 
when he sailed for Greecct There, too, carefully wrapped up 
^ Teresa, with an inscripticai in hn writing, lies a caric«% 
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jcoodng assortouent of ot^ects : a piece of the wail-hangings 
of the <oom in die Pakzao Gamba where Byron used to visit 
Teresa, Byron’s handkerchief and a fraj^nent of one of his 
diitts, — and a crumbling rose-leaf, widi die branch of a tree 
and a small acorn, from Newstead Abbey. Finally there is a 
fat little volume bound in putipie plush : die copy of Corime 
in which he wrote his famous love-letter to Teresa in Bologna. 

The papers in this collection have proved to be as exciting 
and interesting a hoard as the most exacting biographer could 
hope for. They include, not only 149 of Byron’s love-letters, 
mostly in Italian, to Teresa, and some of her answers, but 
Teresa’s * Vie de Lord Byton ’, — ^her unpublished account of 
his life in Italy, which she wrote in her old age and thought 
too intimate to be published during her lifetime. In addition 
there are the documents of the Guiccioli lawsuits, containing 
a complete account of the complicated drcumstances which led 
to Teresa’s separation from her husband, and there are Pietro 
Gamba’s letters to his sister from Greece, besides many other 
letters to her from Shelley, Lady Blessingtoo, Inmartine, 
John Murray and others. In short, we have at laA — ^wilh all 
the gaps filled in by informa tion ufidl now, it was 
only possible to guess — ^the fJ&lfs^ty of Byron and Teresa 
Guiccioli. 

be admitted — a wholly pleasant itoty, 
and it 4. onqfejJJ/o •*^4di^cult to tell in^iartially. 'There is « 
temptati( r either to portray Bjrron as an un- 

scrm^kfoSU-Ciid, seducing a pretty young woman who had 
- 4 SSen desperately in love witih him, laughing at her in his 
letters to his friends, and gradually cooling off, to leave her 
abandoned and alone; or, alternatively, to depict Teresa as a 
designing minx, who, tired of her elderly husband and her 
dreary provincial life, flung herself at Byron’s head until he 
was perforce obliged to turn a fugitive love-affair into a 
'romance in the Anglo fashion’. Or else the whole affair 
could be presented in the manner of a Gtddonian Comedy 
•—with the audience's apathy focused on die two lovers, 
and with Count GuiccioU (the avaridous, calculatfey;; IwtN 
band) as the villain, Fanny Silvestrini as the obliging UCKl* 
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fidbmte, Count Ruggero as the noUe father, and Pietro as the 
young gallant. Even the minor parts could be allotted — die 
venal priest, tihe maid, the Moorish page-boy, — and, in the 
pine-fmest of Ravenna, the chorus of OMispirators. 

But now, with these new papers before us, none of these 
simplified versions will do. The actors too often speak oiA 
of part — and the story that emerges is too full of disaepancies 
and inconsistoicies. Besides, there are a few minor points 
which, to my mind, even now remain obscure. 1 am still not 
quite certain about the motives of Count Guiccioli; I do not 
know what Byron meant by his incomplete letter on page 215 ; 
1 am not always sure when Teresa is, or is not, ^p^ing die 
truth. The reader, loo, must guess and draw his own con- 
clusions. I have merely attempted to fill in the background — 
to complete the story with passages from Byron’s other letters 
at th( time or from the accounts of his contemporaries, and 
to such information as seemed necessary about the people, 
the setting and the local history. But I have carefully re- 
frained from adding any imaginary details or touches of 
' local colour ’ : any information that the book ctMitains can 
be confirmed by some record. 

For it is the papers theu^ves — the scribbled, passionate 
love-letters, the painstaking pcUce reports, the formal eccle- 
siastical decrees, the gossip of observant^ ccntemoorarig^ 
that must tell the story. They prqvid^;..^ i^ngj^.’j^ly mtimate 
and unvarnished account of the daily life of this'T^le group 
of people, 130 years ago. Their p.^ssionate 
their jokes, their retractions and lies, their plans and diV 
q^pointments, all that constituted the most private aspect of 
their lives — these are now laid before us in merciless detaU. 
Now, after more than a century, ^e can follow the n^ro 
page carrying Teresa’s notes to Byron up the staircase of 
Palazzo Guiccioli, or stand with the groom MoreUi, watcfa- 
iug by the front door to warn the lovers of the Count’s 
return. We can look out from Teresa’s balcony m Palazzo 
Lanftandhi in the moonlight — and Mary Shdley’s carriage is 
di^tterlog up the Lungamo, and she is calling out, 'Sapcte 
atom com di SiwUey?’ We are in Teresa’s sittiag^xoom in 
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Ot$R Saluizo, and Byron comes in, very cross, and gim her 
an nnpicfaant letter for Mary — and when he has gone oat 
again, she turns it over and over and peers at the seal, and 
does not dare to look inside. We ate with Byron — bored and 
Sat and sad — on the Hercules in Leghorn harbour, and Pietro 
Gamba is standing over him with a pm, to make him write 
to Teresa his last meagre letter of farewell. 

Here is the story of two passionate, unstable human beings 
— (me of them a great poet, and a very odd man — the other a 
young woman of quite exceptional vitality and strength of 
will. They loved each other, th^ quarrelled; they trampled 
ruthlessly oft whatever sto<xi in their way. Of the two of 
them it was, curiously enough, Byron who (xcasionally played 
the moralist. Teresa, for all her convent-school training; 
appears to have been unaware throughout that any mpral 
problem was involved. They committed themselves, a|id they 
drew back again. One of them was often disloyal, thV*{Mhtv 
sometimes insincere. Each of them m tiira — Byron in 
Ravenna, Teresa in the English circle in Pisa — ^had to con- 
form, for the other’s sake, to the ways of a bewildering and 
alien soaety. As time wore on, one of them became plain- 
tive, the odier exasperated. BuV’at dll times diey were (pute 
extraordinarily alive. They galvanized everyone who came 
ne^r thg]^ Igi>thtse letters, they ate living still. 

MoreoverKUie^ riaiv»r<t light up a facet of Byron’s charac- 
ter whi^ until now, has been unfamiliar : they show him 
living m an lUtltan setting. And the extent to which these 
new surroundmgs affected and changed him appears in a 
manner which is not only interesting, but sometimes discon- 
cecting, 

Bytoa himself, indeed, tried to tell his fnends about it: 

Now I have lived among the Italians, — not Plorenced and 
tUmed and Galleried and Conversationed it for a few monthly 
and then home again — but been of their hunilu^ aod 

and fends, and lores and councils, imd ciMxej^pciftdftao^ 
in a part of Italy least known to fore^^ners; and hare been 
amoQgft; them of all chases, from tbs Cotae to thft 

Bust oekhec his finends at the t|me> Mto A# hibr 
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paid nmdi attention to al! this. His life in Savenna 
has been treated merely as a part of the whole paraphernalia 
oi conspiracy and romance in which die histri<Kuc side of his 
nature delisted: one more scene in the great Italian per* 
formance, like die quarrels with the Fomarina, or the swim 
across the Venetian Lagoon. But now it has become appar> 
ent that diis was not the whole truth. If in Venice he was still 
die * Englidiman in Italy a foreigner playing a part, in 
Ravenna he had been ' inoculated into a family. This he 
added, * is to see men and things as they are.’* 

It is. But it can only be achieved at a price. In this case, 
it implied nothing less than a partial change of personality — ■ 
a change which no reader who compares Byron’s Italian letters 
with his English ones, can feel to be for the better. It is not 
that they are written in bad Italian. Althou^ they are die 
letters of a foreigner, they are also unmistakably those of a 
man of letters, and thqr ccmtain certain amusing indications 
as to where and how he learned his Italian : a Dantesque ex* 
pression or a quotation from Tasso stand beside a Venetian 
phrase, straight from the mouth of the Fmnarina, or a piece 
of romagn^o dialect What is disconcerting about these 
early letters is that their elaboration of phrase and convention* 
ality of idiom are matched by an almost equal, a wholly un* 
Byronic, conventionalicy of sentiment. At first ip'*‘’ed, /His 
is so marked that one is indined to whether this is 

not merely Byron overplaying his part; perhaps, in his desire 
to be the perfect Cavdier Servente in die Ihilian manner, be 
has copied some phrases outright ftcxn a polite lettet'writer’s 
manual of Venice — or has allowecf not only single words (as 
he frankly admits), but whole sentences, to be suggested by 
Lega Ziambelli, die priest turned secretary. ' Sentiment, the 
most beautiful and fragile thing in all our existenoe.’ How 
nuidi happier than I is dais letter, which in a few days unll be 
in your hands— «nd perhaps even will be broug^ dose to 
pout; h^s.' ' When I weqp, teats ate from tike heart, and 
ate of hiocid.' These are not sentences whkh, if we eaaoai^ 
totod without A ahmatute. we should ever mess te lie 
Bnraifa. Aa' tihi ixxinaiioQdaioe'hoes eni k. it ttM; Jtodi eMp 
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tences beoMne less fteqoent. Kot only does he gain a greater 
ease in the use of the Italian language, hut he allows himself 
a lighter touch, mote recognizably his own. ' It would suit me 
bettM to be with you in a desert, than without you in Maho* 
met’s paradise, sihich is considerably mote agreeable than 
ours.’ — ' I kiss you mote often sthan I have ever kissed you — 
and this (if Memory does not deceive me) should be a fine 
number of times, counting from the beginning.’ — ^But still, I 
diink the reader will agree that the writer of these letters is an 
unfamiliar Byron." 

For one thing, he is more deq>ly involved. If the adventure 
started like many others, with a mixture of physical attraction 
and contempt — if, indeed, he was faintly irritated, as well as 
flattered, by this new silly young woman who threw herself 
at his head — the relationship very soon changed, and held 
him. Its progress is revealed in these letters. But heyre, too, 
it is curious to note that the feeling, although cjuite Unmis- 
takably genuine, is all within the Italian convention of the 
period. Passion, jealousy, storms, recMiciliations, protesta- 
tions of eternal fidelity ('your friend and lover forever’, is 
the most frequent signature) — ^it is dl- to English ears, curi- 
ously formal. What is odd in these earlier letters, too, is a 
total absence of his usual flippancy and irony — ^with which, 
hou>iever,.4ie paade sufliciently free in his letters about the 
affair, to his friendsMtJiQme. Teresa did not either like or 
understand irony; and though cxrcasionally, in the later letters, 
Byron does laugh at her, it is as cme smiles at a child, who 
will not share ^e joke. 

What is the explanation of all this? I think it is to be 
found in Teresa’s own character. Teresa was in some ways — 
like Caroline Lamb and Augusta — a silly woman ; but she was 
not a stupid one; and she had all the strength of a one-tradk 
mind. From the moment that her passion for Byron held her, 
she knew what she wanted, and it was a foregeme conclusion 
ffiat she would get it. She persuaded her father, a simple and 
upright country gentleman, that nothing was wnmg in her 
rdatkms with Byron, long after the evidence of his senses 
must have told him the ccxitraxy. She defeated die o6m{:dl> 
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cxted ounoeuvtes, and stood i;q> to d»e brutality and vitAenc^ 
of her husband. She imposed an acceptance of the situation 
(however much people might gossip behind her back) on the 
whole ti^t little society ci Ravenna, and even on her own 
correct, ajffectionate, family circle. And finally, she imposed 
her will upon Byron himself. He struggled, he grumbled, 
he tried to laugh at her; but in the end, he did what she 
wanted. ' I have come, I have gone — I have come bade, I have 
remained — it is more than a year that I have done nothing but 
obey you in every respect.* Moreover she succeeded in shaping 
this relationship according to her standards, her view of life. 
For in such cases it is always the narrower, but mote positive, 
purpose that wins. 

There is an interesting account, in the diary of one of the 
most assiduous of Byron’s Venetian friends, the Cavaliece 
Mengaldo, of how he once visited Byron’s ' Casino ’ at Santa 
Maria Zobenigo. What shocked him, although he was him- 
self no Puritan, was the casualness of Byron’s affairs. * Je fus 
effray^ de son horrible syst^me!’ 'The Latin convention in 
the pursuit of pleasure, as in domesticity, is a strict wie — and 
it was Byron’s refusal to cmiform to it that so profoundly 
scandalixed his Venetian observers. But in the end he too 
was caught. A girl of nineteen, by her very limitations, her 
unawareness of any other world than that familiar to her, 
translated their passion into die oqIv language that she Imew 
— and her lover (first, we suspect, as a |dce, a tour de force, 
then in all seriousness — and finally, as a habit) made it his 
language, too. He became — ^this was what shocked and dis- 
concerted Mrs. Hunt and Mary Shelley so much — ^Italianized. 

What was the quality in Teresa vdiich — in spite of her in- 
experience, her lack of sensitiveness and her silliness — 
enabled her to achieve all this? It hardly seems worth while 
to examine in detail the controversy about her looks. From 
her contemporaries we have, on the one hand, such distressing 
ad;ectives as *chumpy' and 'fubsy’ — udiile, on the other 
hand, Kelley ffioo^t her 'very pretty’. Lady Blessington, 
' deddedly l^dsome . . . Her complexion ddicatdy fair, 
her hair of ridi golden tint, her bust and arms exquisite 
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beautiful*; and Lord Malmesbury, 'handsome, with a font* 
liant complexion’ and 'a profusion of auburn hair*. Un* 
doubtedly, at dte time she met Byron, we must grant her 
brilliancy of colour and complexion — what Jane Austen 
called * bloom ’ — ^fine eyes and teeth, and beautiful arms and 
bust. But her legs were too sTOit. The real point, however, is 
not what her looks were, but what Byron thought of them. 
He thought her * fair as sunrise — ^warm as norni — as jMretty 
as Carc^ine Lamb and much gentler — ^and endearingly funny, 
too, in her sky*blue liding-habit and her hat like Punch’s. 

But in any case, the strength of physical attraction is not 
dependent only — or even chiefly — upon looks. T«esa and 
B3non suited eadi other — as to that there can be no question. 
Every line of the correspondence confirms this; even in the 
later {Aase, when weariness and exasperation had crept in, 
fliere ronain the little jokes of physical intimacy, half-unin- 
telligible to any reader but one — and the pervading sense flut, 
whatever eke went wrong, that remained all right. 

But even die most delightful physical relation is not, by 
itself, enough; the evenings, as Byron wrote at La Mira, 
always seem longer than the nights ^What else was it in 
Teresa he showed the same hali^humorous, half-mocking 
sheer vitality, her youthful high spirits. To self-conscious, 
CCMQplex human beings, there is something extremely restful 
in the company of p^i^le less highly organized than them- 
selves — and Teresa possessed to the full not only the freshness 
end zest of youth, but a certain childlike ruthlessness, a 
quality which Byron always found attractive. Life with her 
was uncomplicated, gay and exciting. If she sometimes talked 
affected nonsense, it was the kind of nonsense that he found 
diverting — ^perhaps even, at first, a little toudiing; — and then 
it was leavened by so unlimited an admiiatioo, so unre- 
strained a devotion ! 'Mio Byron ! ’ 

In some ways Byron’s love for Teresa more dosely re- 
sembled his feeling for Augusta, than what he fdt for any 
other woman — and perhaps it was just for this reason diat 
fibeir relationship lasted for so long. To both Augusta and 
Teresa that attracted him so sbongly? I tihuidc it Uras her 
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t«ftdemess^ widi both of them he fovind die release from self* 
consciousness that brought him gaiety and peace. For Byron 
did not want women to understand him : Annabella had 
understood him, and what had that led to? He wanted them 
to amuse him. * I ask nothing of a woman but to make me 
laugh,’ he had brutally told his wife in the first days of their 
marriage. ' 1 can make Augusta laugh about anydiing. No 
one makes me happy except Augusta.'^ And to Augusta her* 
self, he wrote about Teresa : ’ She has a good deal of m, too. 
I mean that turn for ridicule like Aunt Sophy and you and 
I and all the B.s.’‘ Teresa’s absurdities, too, were just the 
kind that Augusta would enjoy : ' She is an e<]uestrian, too, 
but . . . she can’t guide her horse — and he runs after mine— 
and tries to bite him — and then she begins screaming in a high 
hat and sky-blue riding-habit — making a most absurd figure.’^** 
She was as silly as Augusta — and amoral, too, in very much 
the same way. Like her, she could not really believe ti^t any- 
thing was wrong that did not cause anyone any pain — and she 
continued to be kind, even to the people she was deceiving. 
Byron used, in writing to her, the same symbol, die -f- , that he 
had used with Augusta. ' Ah,’ he had said on one occasion, 
showing Augusta this mark in Annabella’s presence, 'if she 
knew what that means.’^^ And to Teresa, after making Use of 
this symbol for the first time, he wrote, ' There can be few 
crosses more holy for us than theje.* 

But Teresa, for all diis, was only partly like Augusta. She 
had, as I think these papers show, far greater staying powers 
she had more guts, and — for all her sentimentally — ^more 
sense. It is now necessary, I think, to reccMisider the previous 
estimate of her. 'The nice, pretty girl without pretensions, 
good hearted and amiable ’, of Mary Shelley’s desaiptioo, is 
evidently not enough; and still less Leigh Hunt’s 'buxom 
parlour-boarder, composing herself artificially into dignity 
and elegance (For Teresa had snubbed Mrs. Hunt) 
‘Stupid,’ says Miss Mayne, 'at cmce insensitive and senti- 
mental ... so obtuse that he could not tiiake her off.’” * Ith 
sinc^’ says her husband’s grandson, Alessandro Guiodk^, 
* vstfffa n)c«e caicuhtiion tium sentiment, cold, seififfi and onbi* 
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fort-loving.’^* In all these opinii^ there is, pediaps, a grain 
of truth. But I think that Drinkwater was nearer to it when 
he ^)dce of Teresa as * a woman of mote qualitf and diar- 
acter than history has commonly realized — and above all 
when he said, of Byron’s loVe for her, *He talked at times 
as if this was not so, but then he talked at times as if every- 
thing was not so that was . . . He had, on the whole, a more 
genuine and lasting respect for her than he had for any other 
woman in his life.’^® 

These new papers confirm this assertion. Byron’s early 
letters have a quite unmistakable note of genuine passion; 
and as, in the later letters, passion fades, it is replaced by a 
semi-conjugal bond of half-humorous, resigned acceptance. 
Teresa’s answers show, in the midst of much flowery rhetoric 
and exasperating romanticism, an equal passion, and unex- 
pected flashes of both insight and shrewdness. They show, 
above all, an unquestioning, disinterested devotion, which, in 
the long years in which she survived him, continued to mani- 
fest itself in a fierce and irrepressible loyalty. Leigh Hunt, in 
his spiteful record of his own grievances, professed to believe 
that, during the last year at Pisa and Genoa, Byron found 
this d^otion so doying that Teresa at last became aware that 
he was tired of her. ' In the course of a few months, she 
seemed to have lived as many years.’“ Mr. Harold Nidiolson 
dearly implies that by- then she had become nothing but an 
obstade and a burden. I think that the truth was rather more 
ctXDplicated dian this. To Lady Blessington, before leaving 
for Greece, he admitted that he was ' worn out in feelings ’ — 
but at the same time he added, perhaps not without a wry 
smile, that if he and Teresa could be married, they would be 
dted as an example of conjugal happiness ’. This passage. 
In Teresa’s own copy of Lady Blessington’s book, is heavily 
underscored — and in the margin she has written 'God bless 
him!’ 


The letters of Bjrzon and Teresa, as well as die greater part 
of the ‘ Vie de Lord Byron ’, are almost wholly concerned with 
tlw two lovers' pasoc^ adairs, and throw but little ligjbt on 
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the other side of Byron’s life in Ravenna his part in die 
Italian revolationary movement. But in tlM odier sources I 
have consulted — the minute and detailed police reports of the 
day, the ardiives of die Vatican and of Venice, Bologna, 
Ravenna, Florence, Forll and Pisa, the contemporary Memoirs 
of the Carbonari, and die vrocks of Italian scholars, — ^a good 
deal of infmmation about Byron’s pcJitical activity has ctone 
to light. This new information suggests diat his part in die 
Romagna rising was greater than has generally bem realized 
— and was actuated by very much the same motives as his 
expedition to Greece. Had he remained in Italy a few years 
longer and met a Sanfedhta bullet in the insurrection of 1831, 
he might have been the hero of the Italian war of independ> 
enoe, instead of that of Greece. As it is, his activities in Italy 
have always been slightly slurred over, or dismissed, while 
his Greek venture has been thrown into the limelight. 

One reason for this comparative neglect is that the vdude 
emphasis of his biographers, in writing of his life in Ravenna, 
has always been upcm his liaison wiA Teresa — or upon his 
literary work during this period. Another reason is Aat the 
documents about the Cartenari ate in Italian and are not ea^ 
to find. Moreover the most interesting, for British readers, 
has disappeared. This was Byron’s own account of the Car* 
boneria, and of his share in the Romagna insurrectioti-7-die 
notes, presumably, which he had in m*nd when he wrote in 
1821 : ' Some day or other, if dust holds together, I have 
been enough in the Secret (at least in this part c>f the country) 
to cast perhaps some little light upon the attocicnis treachery 
which has replunged Italy into Barbarism.’” These notes, 
together with some others on mote personal matters, he 
handed over in July 1823, as he was sailing from Leghorn, to 
his Venetian friend Mengaldo — ^presumably not liking to put 
such dangerous papers into the hands of the Gamins, yiho 
were about to return to the Romagna, Mengaldo, however, 
burned the whole envelope, unopened, ' on the shores of (he 
Adriatic ’—-and with it, all that Byron could have tofal ns 
about the seccets of die Carbonari.” 

But, even without these notes, it is now posribie to form a 
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fairly amuate picture both of the activities of the Carbon^ 
in the Bomaj^a and of the degree to which Byron shared in 
them. Various Italian writers have taken some pains to prove 
—on <piite insufficient evidence — that Byron’s participation in 
die Italian struggle for libert^^, was a mere consequence of his 
having been, as they affirm, a Freemason. They attempt to 
link up his activity in the Romagna with his previous meetings 
with the Liberal intellectuals in Milan (Pellegrino Rossi, 
lodovico dt Breme, Silvio Pellico) and, on the other hand, 
with his subsequent venture in Greece. This was also the line 
taken in the reports of the Austrian and Papal police, which 
described the English Mylord as a sinister emissary of 
England, seeking to extend English Liberal influence (like 
Lord Bentinck in Sicily) in order to sap the power of the Holy 
Alliance all over the Continent. 

All this, however, presupposes a complete misconception of 
Byron’s attitude to public matters. He was in 4>o]itics a dilet- 
tante, an aristocrat at odds with society, an intellectual with 
a strong partiality for liberty. But this partiality was not 
attached to any definite political structure; it was merely a 
personal taste. As Bertrand Russell pertinently remarks, ' the 
freedom he praised was that of a German Prince or a Cher- 
okee Chief, not the inferior sort that might conceivably be 
enjoyed by ordinary mortals When he found himself, as 
he did in the Romagna, in, a country ruled by a despotic and 
oppressive government, his sympathies went out, in a typically 
English and amateurish fashion, to that section of socie^ 
which was oppressed, while at the same time, in Italy as in 
Greece, his historical imagination was fired by the idea of a 
renascence of the two great nations of the past. * Only think, 
a free Italy! Why, 'tis the very poetry of politics/^® But it 
was in him— although leavened by the practical common 
sense which he show^ again in Greece* — a poet’s vision, not 
a statesman’s. 

In actual pmsaic fact, the risings in the Romagna were not 
a very important episode. The anxious polke spies who 

* * If fliere was one quality that charactenaed Byron more ffion 
another, it was his solid common sense.’ — Disraeli. 
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<^ene4 Byron’s lettm and dogged his footsteps were coctect 
in considering him one of the moving spirits of the opm^it' 
(uy; but the phut was wholly dependent on concerted actioa 
in the South, and it fizzled out tibe moment the Neapolitan 
army was dispersed. Nevertheless Byron was right in saying 
that ‘ the more selfish calculation ought never to be made on 
such occasions. . . .’ 

* It is not one man nor a million, but the spirit of liberty 
that must be preserved. The waves which dash upcm the shcMe 
ate, one by one, broken, but the ocean conquers neverdieless. 
It overwhelms the Armada, it wears the rode. In like manner, 
whatever the struggle of individuals, the great cause will 
gather strength.'*^ 

Mr. Harold Nicolson has gone so far as to affirm that, if 
Byron had deserted the Hellenic cause, there would have been 
no Navarino. It would perhaps be rash to make a similar 
daim for tfie poet’s influence wi the Risorgimento — largely 
because he did not have the good fortune to die in Italy. But 
certainly in Italy, as in Greece, the results of Byron’s inter- 
vention were entirely disproportionate to the immediate 
achievement : he came to be ' more important as a myth, than 
as he really was '.®® The rising in which he took part was only 
a minor aflfair, but it was one of the first faint rumblings 
which, all over Europe, hei aided the great revolutionary 
storm of 1848; and Byron’s nanje is still remembered by 
Italians, as that of a friend of Italy and of her freedom. 

Finally, the part that Byron played in Italy was important 
to himself . One of the ingredients was, of course, a certain 
pleasure in the whole mise en scene : he enjeyed the encoun- 
ters in the Pineta with the bands of conspirators vdio cheered 
him as he rode by; he enjoyed the 'camaraderie’ of their 
banquets — slightly spurious, for what would he have said if 
his friendship with them had entailed his giving up a single 
one of his privileges as 'Pari d’lnghilterra ’? He remained 
wiffi them, too, the 'Cherokee Chief’. He liked to write 
hotpoe about the danger of receiving a stiletto in his badk, 
ab^t seaet plots and documents, and wcapota concealed in 
his odhtr. 
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And beneath all diis, there was somediing more. Tbe 
motive which underlay the Italian venture and the Greek one 
was the same: a desire for rehabilitation in the eyes of his 
fellow-countrymen. The 'tremulous web of sensitiveness’ 
which Moore had already ifl^ted — the constant precKCUpation 
with English opinion which Lady Blessington was to observe* 
— is already evident in the pages of the Ravenna Journal. The 
smallest scrap of news from England, indeed, the slightest 
breath of approval or criticism, had for Byron a reality which 
nothing in his life abroad ever acquired. In vain did he 
dedate that he had shaken off the dust of the country which 
had misunderstood and insulted him; in vain did he achieve 
fame and success all over the Continent. Never could he rid 
himself of the nagging conviction that the only true criterion 
of fame and success, the only true achievement, lay in the 
opinion of Englishmen, at home. Always he remained what 
he called himself in signing the visitor’s book in the Armenian 
monastery at Venice ; ' Lord Byron, inglese.’ 

This constant preoccupation with English opinion is, per- 
haps, the key to all his public behaviour abroad. ' If I live,’ 
he told Lady Blessington (and Teresa has mariced the pas- 
sage in the margin), ' and return from Greece with something 
better and higher than the reputation or glory of a "poet, 
(pinions may change, as the successful are always judged 
favourably of in our country; my laurels may cover my 
faults better than the bays have done.’®* For Byron had to the 
full the intellectual’s admiration for the man of action. ' A 
man ’, he told Teresa, ' ought to do more for society than 
write va:ses.' And elsewhere he had written : ' If I live ten 
years longer, you will see, however, that it is not over with 
me — I don’t mean in literature, for that is nothing; and it may 


* ' Tremblioglv alive to the censure or opinions of persons for whom 
be entertains little respect.’ ' Byron seems to take a pleasure in 
censuring England and its customs, yet it is evident to me that 
he rails at it and them as a lover does at the failure of his 
mistress . . . Whyt^UUguch and so constandy of his country, 
if he fdt that ini||I^^S^Blh|^hatted to it which he professes?’ 
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seem odd enough to say, I do not think it my vocation/**- 
When in the Ravenna Journal, on his thirty-third birthday, bff 
deplores the passing of the years, not ’ so much fm: what I 
have done, as for what 1 have done,'** it was not of 

literary achievement that he was thinking. It was — at Raven- 
na as at Missolonghi — a ' nobler aim The Italian venture 
— undertaken with a similar mixture of motives, a similar 
irresolution and condict, fraught with a similar exasperation 
with the people whose cause he was defending — ^was the pre- 
lude to the Greek tragedy. 

My deepest gratitude is due to Conte Carlo Gamba for his 
permission, not only to ccaisult and transcribe Contessa Guic- 
cioli’s papers, which form the basis of this txxdc, but to 
examine her books and treasures, and to visit her villa at 
Settimello. I am also indebted to him for permission to re- 
produce the Bartolini bust of Contessa Giuccioli and the fac- 
simile of Byron’s and Contessa Guicaoli’s letters. 

1 am also most grateful to the Contessa Emmy Calderara 
Cini for permission to reproduce the drawing of Byron and 
the pastel picture of the Villa Gamba at Filetto. 

In addition to the Gamba papers. 1 have consulted a number 
of other unpublished papers, which are listed in Appendix 
I. For permission to examme these, 1 am indebted first of all 
to Monsignor Mercati, Prefect of Ae Archivo Segreto of the 
Vatican Library, for allowing me to consult the documents of 
the ' Sacra Rota ’, to the Committee and the Librarian of the 
Keats-Shelley Memorial in Rome, Signora Vera Cacciatore, 
for letting me make use of books and unpublished papers in 
that library; to the Trustees and to the Librarian of the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library in New York, for permissiem to quote 
from several letters of Byrcxi’s, Contessa Gniccioli’s and 
Alexander Scott’s. 1 also wish to express my warm gratitude 
to Conte and Contessa Pasolini dall'Onda, who have allowed 
me to quote passages from papers in their family archives at 
Rayenna and to borrow some tare bodes from their Elnary, 
and who have helped me with much interesting informatioD. 
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For permission to publish tibe majority of the nnptdblished 
Byron letters I am grateful and indebted to the Legal Personal 
Representative of Lord Byr(m’s estate. 

I should also like to thank Lord Abinger for permission to 
<]uote from several unpubltdied letters from Cmtessa Guic- 
doli to h^uy Shelley and a letto: from Pietro Gamba to 
Teresa GuiccioH. 

Especially I wish to say how deeply I am indebted — ^in 
common with many other students of Byron — to Sir John 
Murray and to Mr. Jdin Grey Murray, for their permission 
to consult the inexhaustible Byron archives in Albemarle 
Street, to quote from many unpublished letters, and to repro- 
duce die Harlow drawing of Byron — and, above all, for Ae 
help afforded me by their unfailing courtesy and kindness. 

The more important books I have consulted are listed in 
Ae Bibliography. I must, however, express my especial in- 
debtedness to those recent sAolars whose brilliant treatment 
of some of the episodes described in my book, has smoothed 
Ae way for me : in particular to Mr. Harold Nicolson, M. 
Andt^ Maurois and Mr. Peter Quennell. Mr. Nicolson’s The 
last Journey, indeed, illuminates so vividly Ae whole back- 
ground of Ae Greek adventure that, in annotating Pietro 
Gamba’s letters from Greece, I have not attempted to do any- 
Aing more Aan follow in his footsteps. 

I am most grateful to Professor Leslie A. Matchand for 
drawing my attention to some interesting material, for read- 
ing my typesaipt and for many valuable suggestions, and to 
Mr. Percy Lubbock and Mr. W. H. Hughes for Aeir willing 
ears and their constructive criticism. 

Finally and above all I wish to thank my friend Elsa 
Dallolio for her patient and generous help in Aaring every 
task, even Ae most tedious, for her indefatigable researches, 
and for Ae unfailing support of her intuition and judgment. 



L^st Attachment 


I cannot exist witHout some object of attachment. 

Byron to X^ady N£elbou.me« 1813 

1 can hope no more to inspire attachment, and I 
trust never again to feel it 

Byron to Iloppner, 1819 
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On ne saurait s'y prendre de trop de facons, et par 
trap de bouts, pour connaitre un honune. 

SAINTE-BEUVB 

' On the happy occasion of the Espousals arrange<l and ccmi- 
eluded between the Cavaliere Commendatore Alessandto 
Guicctoli and the Contessa Teresa Gamba Ghiselli daughter 
of Conte Ruggero, both of this city, it has been thought 
desirable to put on record the dowry assigned by Conte Rug* 
gero to his aforesaid Daughter, as well as to establish the 
rules that will govern their future union. . . . 

In view of this Marriage Conte Ruggero Gamba Ghiselli, 
having come before this Notary Public and in the presence of 
Witnesses . . . has assigned and made over to his Daughter 
Contessa Teresa the dowry of scudi 4500. . . . 

The Cavaliere promises and guarantees to his Spouse the 
Contessa in case of her Widowhood — ^which God avert — a 
decent and comfortable provision from the Guiccioli Fortune, 
so long as she leads a Widow's life, and the interest on her 
dowry remains with the Guiccioli family. . . 

This marriage contract, drawn up in the little provincial 
town of Ravenna in the Romagna, on January 20th, 1818, is 
the beginning of the story. 

Forty years lay between the bride and bridegroom,* and 
they had met for the first time three months before, when the 
bride had just come home from school. The second of Count 
Gamba’s five pretty daughters, she was. by all accounts, the 
most attractive, and moreover the prize pupil of S. Chlara, 
the new'fangM convent school at Faenza — ^vrhich had been 
opened during the recent French domination. Here — although 
she was soihething of a little hoyden, quid£*tempeted artd 
vain and, her schoolfellows whispered, extremely anabitiq««» 
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— Teresa had received an educati<m exceptional for a girl 
her time. Ihe .Ahbess, Madte Rampi, — a woman of great 
character — had decided to create a model establishment, in 
which girls (almost as if they were boys) would be given 
utie iducatiott forte, comprising not only an appreciation of 
the classic authors of their own language, but a thorough 
training in the arts of eloquence and dietoric. The school, 
indeed, was closed a few years later by the Church, on the 
grounds that so much learning was dangerous for women; but 
meanwhile its pupils had learned how to hold a conversation 
about Dante or Petrarch, and how to write letters in a style 
from which every trace of simplicity and naturalness was 
eliminated. Moreover at home Teresa had also enjoyed the 
teaching of her brother’s professor, Paolo Costa, who had 
impart^ to her, as well as a love of literature, the rudiments 
of philosophy. She was, in short, a very well-educated young 
lady indeed, and aware of it; and perhaps tMs helped her to 
face with equanimity the prospect of marriage with a man 
who, whatever his faults (and it is not likely that much of 
the gossip had reached her ears), was known to be the wittiest 
and most cultivated man in Ravenna, who had been a friend 
of Alfieri's, and was a patron of the theatre. Teresa, her 
sisters whispered enviously, would have her own box at the 
Opera — ^had not the Raverma theatre been restored largdy at 
the Count's expense? — she would have a fine house, with 
many servants in livery, including two * mori ’ in rich 
Oriental costumes, with pistols and daggers at their belts; 
she would drive in the Carnival cavalcade in a coach-and-six 
preceded by outriders with blue and white feathers in their 
caps. Besides, says the Cenmt’s grandson, ' my grandfather 
was a handsome man, vigorous, ridi, intelligent, agreeable in 
conversation, skilled in seduction, of fine manners and illus- 
trious famify What more could a girl desire? And so^ on 
a late autunm evening of the year 18x7, a curious little scene 
took place in the drawing-room of Palazxo Gandxi, 

A gentle, blushing ^rl of eighteen, widi a poor figure, but 
a brilliant complexion and a mass of lovtdy aub^ hair, 
stood in the middle of the room, curbgn^g; as her father 
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inttoduoed her to a rigid dderly man wtdi ted hait and 
wfairimrs, whom she had never seen before. The room was 
ill-lit, and the future iMridegtoom was short-sifted. 'Without 
a word, he took a candle in his hand, and widi a faint 
smile on his thin lips he slowly walked round the f 1, 
e xam i n ing her points 'as if about to buy a piece of furni- 
ture’.* The next day the bargain was concluded. 

The bridegrocMU, according to all accounts, was an expert in 
bargains, and — since this was his third marriage — ^presumably 
knew what he required. To form a picture of his character 
it will perhaps be fairest to turn first to the evidence of a 
completely impartial observer — one who had nothing to do 
with the Byron affair — the Vice Legate of Ravenna, who in 
1827 sent a report about the Count to the Head of the 
Austrian police. 

'The ^valiere Guiccioli', the report begins, 'belongs to 
one of the patrician families of this city. Possessed of 
uncoounon talents and a subtle intelligence, he was given an 
education suitable to his rank. While still young he lost his 
Father, who left him only a moderate fortune, and that in 
poor condition. He then married the Contessa Placidia Zinan- 
ni, who made up tor the disparity of her age — much greater 
than that of the Cavaliere — and for her physical imperfec- 
tions, by a very large dowry.’* 

'This dowry her husband immediately put to good us^ ' in 
such a manner as to attain the level of the offier good families 
of the city’; while for his wife’s instruction — and subse- 
quently, for that of her successors — ^he prepared a series of 
' maxims ’, enlightening her as to the b^viour he expected 
of her: 

' Let her determine always to be a solace to me, and never a 
trouble; she should therefore always be cheertol with me^ 
aimc^ no one in the house, ask politely for anything sht 
wisbm, but acc^t in silence any letosaL 

' Let her be satined with modest amusemetUs and suitdde 
pnmstofi. 
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' Let lier<he ttue and frank, so that she will have no mys* 
teries fafea hit; and that I atay always see into her heart, to 
let her be pradent in handing on my ccaifidences to others. 

' Let her be docile and re^y to execute all my directions. 

' Let her be faithful and ^beware of any appearances to the 
contrary.* 

Of ^ own side of the contract nothing is said — and we 
shall see later on how he interpreted it. 

In 1797 the Napoleonic Army and its revolutionary ideas 
invaded the Romagna; and Count Guiccioli began to play a 
part in the public life of the Province. Many of the Ravenna 
patricians — among them Count Ruggero Gamba, Teresa’s 
father — at once ardently and sincerely adhered to the Jacobin 
cause.. They set up in the Pia22a a Tree of Liberty — a thirty- 
foot pole painted with the national colours, and crowned with 
a Republican bonnet and a laurel wreath — ^and burned at the 
foot of it the * Golden Book ’ containing their own titles of 
nobility, while making speeches ' full of high-sounding 
phrases Others — ^like Monaldo Leopardi of Recanati, the 

poet’s father, who wrote of Napoleon that it was ' too great 
an honour for such a blackguard that a gentleaw shouli| 
rise to see him pass ’ — shut themselves up in tfiM^*|i®Uces or 
in their country-houses until the storm harf |hS 9 (P.^ Bbt the 
most prudent — and Count Guiccioli was (heir leader — 
trimmed their sails to the wind ' The only alternative now 
left to a gentleman ’, he wrote in his notetxmk, ' is either to 
have his head cut off by the canaille, or to put himself at their 
head; I prefer the second.’® 

His decision bore immediate fruit. When the Romagna was 
united to the Provinces of the Cisalpine Republic, Guiedoli 
was made President of the Central Administration of the 
Province; he became a deputy of the Cisalpine Council; ho 
attended Napoleon’s coronation in Milan cathedral. Then, in 
1814, tiiic fall of Napoleon, the French left die Rom- 
agna; and a rumour was spread that the Englidi intended to 
create in Italy an independent State.* 'Ihe extreme Repub* 

*PAjtaa, ap. idt, p. 46. "These ruoiours were spread in every 
comer where (he &gliah set foot, and were hadto up bf pro- 
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licaiis rejoiced, bat soote pmdent dttzens, like Goiccioli, 
bided tfaeir time' — and indeed, within a few weeks, the Pope 
himself was in Ravenna on his way back to Rome. The 
same crowd whidi had danced round the Tree of Liberty 
now unharnessed the Papal coach and drew it in triumph 
down the Corso, while hundreds thronged, in teats, to adc 
for die Pope’s blessing and kiss his foot; and a Papal Edict 
published at Cesena promised ' happiness to His faithful sub- 
jects Before the year was out, the Papal Government — 
entrusted to two Cardinal Legates, one with his See at 
Ravenna, the other at Forll — ^was firmly re-established in the 
RcMuagna. 

And in this return to the old order, too. Count Guiccioli 
found himself at home. Always a correct and conventional 
churchman and an upholder of * law and order ', besides 
possessing an elegant tongue and a sharp wit, he was soon 
upon excellent terms with the prelates of the Cardinal's court. 
He had, however, his troubles. In his attempts to restore the 
family fortunes, he had bought a great deal of land, with 
insufficient cash to pay for it: he had recourse to borrowing; 
and soon he found himself involved in a very unpleasant 
lawsuit (the first of many^ with a certain Domenico Mamtoni, 
a rich landowner of Forll. Man7oni won the case, and Guic- 
cioli was shut up for several months in the prisons of Castel 
Sant’ Angelo in Rome. 

When he came out again, he continued ' through the prac- 
tice of a careful economy ’, to add suc«y*ssfully to his fortune 
— but the sudden and mysterious assassination of Mamsoni 
caused some unpleasant rumours to be circulated, which were 
still current gossip in Venice five years later. 

'They are liberal with the knife in R“', wrote Byron with 
some gusto to Hobhouse, ‘and the Cavaliere Cemte G. — Is 
direwdly suspected of two assassinatiotvs already, one of a 
certain Mazzmii f rfrl, who had been the cause of Count G.'s 
bang put in the castle of St. Angdo for some di^Mite or 


daaatiaai, ptofl|taei,|ad ipeethes by the ptinc^I .sctxns In dM 
scene, among vritmii matt Penttock deserves special tneotton.' 
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odwf, die which Mazzoni [.riO, soon after G.’s retoase, was 
stabb^ going to the theatre and killed upon the spot, nobody 
knows by whom — and the other, a commissary who had 
interfered with him. These are but dicerie and may be true 
or not’.“ 

The chief interest of this story — true or false — ^lies in the 
light it throws upon the Count’s popularity and reputation. 

indeed, as the story goes on, it does not become 
prettier. 

' During his marriage says the Vice Legate’s report, ' with 
the aforesaid Contessa Placidia, he used to keep in his house 
a series of maids, whom he seduced and then changed and 
sent away, according to circumstances and to the greater or 
less^ resentment of his wife.’ One of these, Angelica Gal- 
liani, ' a young woman of some attractions ’ — (her grandson 
tells us that she had a beautiful figure, very white skin, dark 
hair and large ‘ resigned ’ eyes) — present&l him, in due 
coarse, with no less than six illegitimate children — ^until at 
last even the Contessa Phcidia was moved to protest. He then 
established his wife in a remote and lonely country-house from 
which she did not return until very shortly before her death, 
in time to make a will in his favour. And once again (al- 
though again without evidence) the unpleasant words of 
'murder' and 'poison’ were murmured by the Count’s 
numerous enemies, while a letter written by the Archbishop of 
Ravenna, Antonio Codronchi, reveals the writer’s opkuon of 
die recent widower. 

'The Cavaliere Guiccioli, who has come here to prevent 
the confiscation of all the property he has bou^t, but not 
wholly paid for, came to call on me, and spoke, with honey 
(Ml his lips, of the loss of his wife, which he considers an act 
of Providence, to enable him to regularize his posidon. I 
answered him as he deserved, and told him of the infamy 
with-whichhe has covered himself in the eyes of all citizens 
of Ravenna present and future. With one of his usual little 
laughs he accepted it all, patiently.*''^’ 

He then mgi^ied An^lica, — and succeeded in legttimizipS 
some of his children — not without the JkIp (accordim: to a 
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contcmporaiy) of Oirilmal Itfolvasia himself, « 4 io used opent|f 
t6 boo^ of fine xing presented to him by Guicdoli as * 
reward for his intervention.* But in 18x7 Angelica died, Idp 
•^apparently not mudi regretted by her spouse, since, on tlie 
very night of her death, he attendi^ the theatre at Forll'® — 
leaving him with seven children, of whom the eldest, Ferdi* 
nando, was only twelve. 

And so it was that the Cavaliere again required a bride. 

For the first few months, in spite of the forty years that lay 
between the bride and the bridegroom, the marriage went 
smoothly enough. We have the letters that Teresa wrote to 
her husband when, just before and after their marriage, he 
had to be away for a few days; and even discounting the 
formal ' eloquence ’ of a pupil of S Chiara, they are some- 
thing more than duty letters.^* ' My adorable husband and 
friend,’ the first one begins, ' it is not two hours since you 
left, and already I feel the weight of our separation ... I 
shall not see you for ten days . . . With these words I went 
to sleep last night with these I wake up this morning.’ And 
again : * You are all my soul, you are the greatest good I have 
on earth and I feel that 1 could not live without you. My 
family’s love has become nothing for me, since you have 
become my husband.’ She sends him a kiss ’ as different from 
the one I sent my brother as fire is from light ’. She implores 
him to look after himself well, to ‘btware of the Rimini 
scifocco, of the heat, of the return journey at night', she 
reminds him that : ’ on your welfare depends that of your 
Spouse and all her happiness ’ She shows the greatest anxiety 
aixMit a letter of hers that has been delayed, * for fear that 
you might accuse me of negligence’; she tells him that her 
time has been spent only ’ in keeping company with my old 
grandmother, and in playing on my instrument ', and in the 
evening, ' a short walk, and conversation with old men ieKl 
priests Finally she is at ^ains to show him that his hridtl^ 

off. dt, p. 72. It should however be said (hat Fariot 
was a violttit mti-itoical, and as such only too to Stoead any 
Uttle Story of tois Idoi 
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althoa^ Tiling, is not extravagant: *1 have still kept the 
five scudi untouched, and hope that when you return, you 
will be satisfied with my economy. I am telling you this, so 
that you may know how itimdi I care to please you, even in 
little things.’ What could more edifying and reassuring? 

But soon a different note appears. Qmnt Guiccioli’s careful 
‘economy’, of which his biographer speaks with so mudh 
praise, extended itself, it would seem, to the minutest details 
of housdceeping; and now, in going over the accounts, he 
handed over to the servants some matters which Teresa con- 
sidered to be in her own province. He made her look a fool, 
die complained with childish petulance, in front of the ser- 
vants. ' From now onwards, I shall not take the risk of inter- 
fering in* any domestic matter without a sign from you . . . 
feeling sure that it is all the same to you whether I am there 
or not.’ The intimate of the first letters gave place to the 
formal voi; without a doubt the rigidity and monotony of the 
daily routine, and the duty and self-effacement required of 
her, had begun to weigh upon her spirits. Moreover, her 
relations with her large family of step-children (even though 
they were mostly at school) were not going too well. ' I do 
not believe much in Ferdinando's welcome/ she wrote of the 
eldest boy, who was very little younger than herself, * but will 
defend myself as best I can.’ Finally, in a sentence whose 
meaning is not quite clea.r, there is a curious foredtadowing 
of the hiture. She was writing to her husband aboot a letter 
she had received from the direttrice of her old sthflol. * On 
one point ', she wrote, * she seems to be of yeur opinion — 
that is, as regards Cavalier Serventi.’^* Was die young wife 
already demanding one? 

Beneath the surface of this marriage — a ty^iical marriage 
of ccmvenience, it would seem, between April and December 
— there is an occasional glimpse of someAing darker, more 
sini^ — ait aspect which becomes evident as the story nn- 
fblds hself< *^6 bird and the snake — that is the olMoaa 
image: Wece is a man 'skilled in sedudiion’, as his own 
grandson descelKd him, a man whose acquisitiveness in later 
years teadhed *jthe point, of mania’, so d»t one of his 
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peasants said &at there was a part of his land ^dtirh he would 
never visit, because ' he could not bear to see his boundaries % 
a man whose rapacity, moreover, sprang ' not so much from 
love of money as lust of power’. That is his own family’s 
opinion. * A glocany, intriguing, proud, generous man says 
one report of the Austrian police; *a sordid, miserly spirit’, 
says another report — not so completely in contradiction with 
the first as might appear, since the generosity only showed 
itself in cases where, as in the restoration of Ae Aeatre, Ae 
benefartor could add Aereby to his own prestige and power. 
A ’ man of property whose need to dominate and love of 
intrigue extended itself into his family life. 

I Aink it is not too much to maintain that Teresa was tied 
to her husband by a bond in whiA there was fascination as 
well as fear. I think that this rigid, eccentric, ironic old man, 
with suave formal manners, made use of his experience to 
gain, by a mixture of sensuality and violence, an evil and 
strange hold over his young bride. In the ’ Vie ', in her 
letters, as in her statement to Ae members of the ' Sacra 
Rota ’ (the Vatican tribunal), we find the same expressions 
constantly recurring : ' hiS'*sfrange habits ’ — ' his eccentricity ’. 
After her return to him in 1826, no longer an inexperienced 
Aild, but a woman who had been for four years Byron’s 
mistress, Teresa spoke of the impossibility of being ' as 
vilely complaisant’ as he required; ’she told of nights when 
she had to lock herself up into her room and he attempted to 
batter down Ae door;^^ she said that the reasons wfaiA led 
her to ask fot a second separation were ' of so vile a nature 
Aat she could not speak of Aem except to her lawyer, or in 
cbnfession. I cannot see in this only a calculating woman’s 
eflFort to get baA her freedom, wiA as large an allowance as 
possible; nor do I believe, had that been Ae case, that Ae 
would have had the support of her step-Aildren, — who them* 
selves were so unhappy in Aeir father’s house that, aftef 
Teresa's departure, her $tep>son Ignazio hdlped his sisters to 
run away.” 

And yet vAen, several years later, Teresa lodeed hade, her 
nnaailcs about her IhuAsrid have, spite of evatytiiin^ a 

T.L,A. B 
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curiousi)r exculpatory accent. ’ A man who cannot be jiidged 
like another ^ called him, ' an eccentric * a man of great 
intelligence — and finally, after his death, she wrote: *I 
have always attributed hm behaviour towards me to natural 
and invincible eccentricity, rather than to perfidiousness.’^^ 
Only two mcHiths after her first separation from him, and at 
the height of her affair with Byron, Teresa was sending her 
husband a letter of condolence on the death of his eldest son, 
writing : ' Indirectly, may I not still do you some good?’ 
And when, after their second separation, his eyesight gave 
him trouble, she consulted famous oculists for him in Paris 
and London. Perhaps the best comment is the one that 
Teresa herself wrote to Byron, on the subject of his relations 
with hts wife: 'The human heart is vciy complicated— and I 
fear I shall never be able to understand it.’ 

The year i8i8, which introduced Teresa to matrimony, was 
Byron’s second year in Venice. Too much has been said else- 
where of his Venetian period to go over the ground again 
here. His own letters, and the accounts of his friends, have 
described the state of bitterness and despair in which he 
arrived there, and the immediate spell which the city — ' the 
greenest island of my imagination ’ — cast over him. They 
have desciibed the great, bare rooms of the Palazzo Mocenigo, 
and the long procession of beautiful mistresses, queer animals 
and curious British visitors that passed through them; they 
have portrayed Marianna Segati and ' Mme la BoulangSre ’, 
and all the lesser figures of his Venetian masquerade. Every 
episode, too, has been told and retold : the midnight swims 
in the Grand Canal, the rides on the Lido, the studious hours 
in the library of the Armenian monastery. It has all been 
noted with Ae pomposity of Hobhouse — the censoriousness 
of the Hoppners — ^the hero-worship of Shelley — the geniality 
of Moore. But it has all been seen ooHy throu^ English eyes. 
It may be amusing, for a change, — since every life has as 
many facets as it has ol^ervers — to watch Mylord for a 
moment throoj^ anodiec peep-hole, diat of his ItaUan 
acquaintances. 
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Byroa was no loo^ a novelty in Venetian society by tibe 
end of x8x8j but, in the journalistic smse, he was always 
'news’. Wherever he went there was a rustle of chatter, 
Alwaj^ there was a fresh story to tell about I’Anglico Mylord 
— ^so rich, so beautiful, so dissipated, so generous, so irascible. 
To a lady who dared to criticize one of his verses, he said he 
wished he could drown her in the sea — ^and as to his horse* 
manship, that was an even more tender subject. One day at 
Flotian’s Caf^ a young man permitted himself to show some 
amusement in describing Byron’s style of ridmg, and at once 
Byron slapped his face.*® Another sure way of arousing one 
of his sudden fits of rage was to attempt any translation of 
his work ; a poor young Venetian began to translate * Man* 
fred ’, — ^and promptly Byron offered him whatever price he 
could obtain for what he had done, provided he would throw 
It into the fire. Some bargaining ensued, brought to an end 
by Byron’s threat that, if the translator would not accept 
the sum he offered, he would exchange it for a horsewhip.* 

' Lord Byron ’, Teresa wrote in the ' Vie always dissuaded 
people from translating his poems. He said that it was quite 
enough to see his elucubmtions dressed up in English garb 
but that to see them also in fancy-dress, was extremely dis- 
agreeable to him.’** 

But Byron could be as generous as he was high-handed. A 
young girl with a bundle of marfuscripts which had been 
refused by every Venetian publisher, somehow managed to 
get into the Palazzo Mocenigo and began to tell him her 
story. While she was talking, Byron was scribbling some- 
thing; then he changed the subject, and she thought her 
appeal had failed; but as she rose to say goodbye, he put a 
piece of paper in her hand : it was a cheque for several 
pounds. The house and press of a Venetian printer having 

*To Hoppner, Byroa wrote about this tramlation : 'As I did 
not write to the Italians, not for the Italians, nor of the Italians . , « 

1 confess I wish that they would let me alone . . . Out modes 
of dunking ahd wnbng are so unutterably different, that I can 
conceive no greater absurdity than atteoqiting to make any approadt 
between die Ea|d>dt and Italian poetry of the present day.’ JU/., 
IV, p. aoj. 
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been desttc^ed fire, Byiron headed the poor man’s subscrip' 
tkm list with £150. A singer, the Cortesi, had a benefit night; 
the most generous gift she .received was Byron’s purse, con* 
taining 50 golden napolec^. No wonder the Venetians 
chatter^ ! ’ It is said that he has an inoHne of 120,000 

pounds sterling. And moreover his poems are paid by his 
editor at a pound a verse, a sum which he uses to help a 
noble friend who has lost his fortune.’^^ 

It is said, it is said . . . what was not said? The eyes and 
ears of the Venetians were not less sharp, and their curiosity 
hardly less keen, than that of his fellow-countrymen at 
Geneva who had kept watch upon his garden with a tele- 
scope. In* Venice, as elsewhere, he was a menagerie animal, 
a rhinoceros at the ball. After nights spent in unbelievable 
debaucheries, they whispered, he would leap from his bed, 
seize the sword which he always kept by his*side, and, clad 
only in his night-shirt, would fence with the window-cur- 
tains ! He breakfasted on a dish of rice, with a glass of water 
and vinegar, he supped on a snipe, with a glass of tea, two 
raw eggs and a biscuit. He was growing whiskers because 
STMneone had told him that without them he looked like a 
musician. When he went for his daily ride, a small crowd 
was always waiting on the quay, beside the Jewish Cemetery, 
watdiing for his return. He could not bear to see a woman 
eating (this was true). He had never seen the Piazza San 
Marco (so as not to be watched limping across it) except 
from the windows of the Casa Cicognara or Casa Micfaiel. 
So the chatter went on. A great deal of it is to be found in 
the Crofiaca of Count Francesco Rangone, a literary noble- 
man and an industrious gossip of Ferrara, — whose acquain- 
tance Byron was to make a little later on in Boioj^ia, but 
vdio, even before they had met, amused himself with collect- 
ing as muacf stories about him as he could, and setting them 
down under the title : ' Peep at a very cultivated and rich, but 
strange Mylordf 

' He was able to attract (he interest of an illustrious young 
lady, b(^ cultivated and rich, who, having refosed every 
proposal, desired to be united to a man of a^xaior distlnc- 
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tioa. lliis die Kcogiiized in Lord Byton. Little time was 
needed to atisnge the matriage, but the strange Lord, having 
achieved die first ni^t, abandoned next day the unhappy 
Milady, who, beii^ enceinte, gave birth to a little girl, wte 
she constantly fears may be sent for by her singular husband. 
Mylord Byron then-— disgusted with his own government for 
political reasons — ^left for Italy, printing his farewell to his 
wife beforehand and taking with him a Little Girl, issue of 
genial relations with a distinguished Damsel, whom he aban- 
doned with the same indifference as his wife. The respectable 
Lord then established himself in Venice, bringing with him 
24 servants, some dogs, parrots, monkeys and horses.’ 

As to the respectable Lord’s character; 

' He seems indisposed towards his own government and the 
Austrian. He speaks freely, however, about everyone, and 
dedicates his life only (o study and to the pleasures of Love. 
Also, even as he gives free rein to his thoughts, so also does 
he show no restraint in satisfying his desires, and even les in 
telling everyone about his amorous adventures . . . Dear to 
the Learned, he is not less so to the Fair — alike for his 
riches, for an appearance. not to be despised, for his (harm- 
ing manners and the sii'.gularity of his character.’** 

But Rangone's information, as yet, was only second-hand, 
probably gathered chiefly from his brother, who was Contessa 
Benzoni's Cavalier Servente, and had met Byron in her salon. 
A more entertaining account is that left us by assuredly die 
most assiduous — if not, as he would have liked to diink, the 
most intimate — of Byron’s Venetian friends, Cavaliete Angelo 
Mengaldo. 'This Venetian Boswell was a stout, solonn little 
man, who had distinguished himself in the Napoleonic wars, 
taking pact with great valour in the Russian campaign tmd 
saving the life of a fellow oflicer who was drowning in die 
Beresina — a Liberal, a Romantic, a snob, a writer of occa- 
sional verses — ^and, it is obvious from his diary, a quite insofi> 
ferable bote. His first meeting with Byton tO(^ place in 
March x8x8, at the house of the British Consul, Richatd 
Hoppnet, ‘on ADg4i5 pas uuxmmode’ — by which Mengaldo 
meant, he explains, an Englishman vho, although he slrawed 
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a polite contempt fctf all that was not Eagli^, was yet ' huiij 
dvil ’ to him.** 

But the meeting with Byron was a disappt^ntment *1 
could have wished him a litne more courteous — that is to say, 
that he had spoken a little more Italian.' Byron, by then, 
knew Italian well — but he would not take the trouble to speak 
it in another Englishman's house. 'The acquaintance, how- 
ever, continued; the next entry >n Mengaldo’s diary describes 
Byron as an ' ^tre ^tonnant ’, and soon the Cavaliere decided 
that nobody was so suited as he, by both circumstances and 
temperament, to become Byron’s closest friend in Venice. 
Were they not both Liberals, both Romantics, both regarded 
with suspicion by the Austrian police? Had they not both 
been unhappy in their family life^ Had they not both medi- 
tated — or at least talked of — suicide? So Mengaldo industri- 
ously continued to frequent every conversazione where he 
might hope to see the English poet, and soon met him again 
at Contessa Benzoni’s. 'The conversation turned to swimming : 
Byron did not fail to describe his swims across the Helles- 
pont and the Tigris; nor did Mengaldo keep silence about 
bts swimming, under Ere, across the Danube and the Bere- 
sina. For the first time, Byron showed some interest in his 
companion— but now there was a contretemps. Among the 
guests at Contessa Benzoni’s there were three other English 
people : a Colonel Montgomery (' of serious and rather fero- 
cious appearance, affable but reserved ’) and his wife and 
sister. After supper, when Mengaldo was sitting beside Miss 
Montgomery, whtun he afterwards discovered to have been a 
friend of Lady Byron’s, he saw the poet crossing the room, 
and said to his neighbour, ' He is coming to speak to you.’ 
*He will not dare to,' replied the young woman— and as 
Byron stopped to speak to her, she got up and cut him dead.* 

* This Kw die same Colonel Montgomery who inopportunely 
turned up in Genoa when Byron was there. *H($ pale face,’ says 
Lady Blessiogton, ’ flashed crimson when one of our party in- 
advertently mentioned that Colonel M. was at Genoa. He tried in 
various ways to discover whether Colonel M. had spoken ill of 
bim to us^ and displayed an ingenuity in putting his questinu, 
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It&ugffidld spuead ^ stoiy all over Venice — it even ceadtod 
Stendhars eaiB, and he wrote to a friend to say that Colonel 
MontgCMnery had dtallenged Byron to a duel. ‘ La phrase de 
Byron avail insignificante, coutte et ardiid&ente; mais le 
souiile de ce monstre souille une beauts pile et froide.’*’' 

Then there was Byron’s and Mengaldo’s famous swimming* 
match. The version given by the two chief protagonists 
(Alexander Scott, who was also with them, seems to have 
held his tongue) vary as much as one would expect. Ac- 
cording to Mengaldo, they all started from the Lido, with 
two gondolas following them, and all three of them, having 
reached the Grand Canal together, started swimming down it; 
Mengaldo got out of the water at the Rialto, Scott at S. 
Felice and Byron only at S. Andrea (nearly at the end of the 
Gr.ind Canal.) 

But Byron m a subsequent letter to Murray says that : * At 
tlie entrance of the Grand Canal, Scott and I were a good 
way ahead, and we saw no more of our foreign friend, which, 
however, was of no consequence, as there was a Gondola to 
hold his cloathes and pick him up.’^® 

He must have told the same tale in Venice at the time, for 
Mengaldo notes in his diary that everyone is talking of the 
match — ' mais,’ he adds sadly, ' pas tant en ma faveur. I/)rd 
Byron n’est plus si courtois qu’il 6tait autre-fois.’ Neverthe- 
less, as a souvenir of the swimmirfg-ma( h, Byron presented 
Meng.aldo with a copy of his ' Giaour ’. ' Ma fantaisie ’, notes 
the recipient, ' est fort agit^e par cette lecture. Je crains que 
I'anglomanie ne me soit entree dans le corps.’ And then comes 
a pathetic postscript : ' Tout homme de g^nie m’enjdamme et 
me transporte. Pourquoi ne le suis-je pas?’ 

By the following January he is hopefully writing : * II me 
t^oigne plus de familiarity que je n’au lis pu m’attcndre.' 
'The next week Byron entertains him with ' le rycit trys intfer- 


diat would have been amusing had it not betrayed the motHd 
sensibiUty of his mind.' UOY blbssingtom. Tht Idler in luAj, 
VP- 
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essaat de son manage et de son amour . . . Sa vie est ausal 
tomaoesque que le genre de ses poesies.’ In Februaijr : * Che« 
Lord Byron; ccMifidences 'uautuelles.’ During die Carnival 
balls they met almost every night — and now Mengaldo, con- 
vinced that he had a right to the position of Byron’s closest 
friend, began to be jealous of Alexander Scott. ' A la redoute 
avec Lord Byron, mats sa prcmidre confidence me fut ravie 
par Scott. II en a le droit par son anctennet^ (ric] par sa 
quality d’ Anglais, et j’ose m^me dire par son immorality.' 

For Mengaldo, like so many of Byron’s friends, was at heart 
a Puritan. He, too, was passing from one light love-affair to 
another; but he was doing so like a good Catholic, with a 
proper sense of sin, and like a good citiren, with order and 
method. Byron treated his love affairs with the same casual- 
ness as everything else; this was truly shocking. On one 
occasion, on their way back from riding on the Lido, Men- 
galdo accompanied him to his Cauno.^’’ This was the 
pleasure-house where Byron entertained his ' C horus of the 
Nine Muses ’ — the Venetian women whom the Fornarina’s 
jealousy would not allow to enter the Pa!a?/o Mocenigo — ^and 
it was here that only a few months later he must have taken 
Teresa. We do not know what Mengaldo saw there, but we 
do know that he was deeply shocked : ' Jc fus eflFrayy de son 
horrible syst^me.’ A few weeks later Byron allowed himself 
' mille plaisanteries ’ with la Pallerini, a premise danseuse 
with whmn Mengaldo himself was in love. (' File vous at- 
tache les larmes, les tris de joie, de desespoir, d’^tonnement, 
de frayeur.’) And then Madame Hoppner, that snake in the 
grass, had a conversation with him ; ' Dccouvertes sut le carac- 
t^re de I ord Byron, trds dyfavorables a lui ’ It was Byron’s 
peculiar lot to cause practically all his friends to turn into 
preachers or governesses. Madame de Stael lectured him 
about his private life at Coppet; Mr. HoNiouse in Albania; 
Mr. Hoppner on the Lido; Lady Blessington in Gaioa. And 
now even^the Cavaliere Mengaldo took it upon himself to 
improve him. Walking up and down the Riva degli Schia- 
voni, he told the noble Lord dial he would be able to do mudi 
more for Italy if he first reformed his own morals. But it 
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was not a soocess: “L’amiti^ de Lord Byron pour nioi s’al- 
lenttt : mes sermons n’^'ent pas de son go&t.’ 

The friend^ip — ^tf such a one-sided relationship can be so 
railed — was over. But there was a curious sequel. When at 
the beginning of June Byron was leaving Venice, to follow 
Teresa to Ravenna, Mengaldo came to call upon him m the 
early morning, to say goodbye. * These hours were solemn 
ones for the friendship of the great poet of freedom and the 
soldier of Bonaparte.’ Mengaldo gave Byron a letter of 
introduction to friends in Ferrara, ab^t which Byron — ^having 
made full use of it — subsequently wrote disagreeably to 
Hoppner : ' Mengaldo gave me a letter for which I am grate- 
ful, which is a troublesome sensation,’*® But at the time, he 
did something very odd — and most characteristic. He drew 
out of hi*^ pocketbook a French cross of the Legion d’Hon- 
neur, and pinned it on to his friend’s chest, saying : ’ It could 
r»ot be in a bettei place ’ 'Then he left Venice — having made 
at least one man happy.*® 

And then there was an equally characteristic, if regrettable, 
epilogue Menealdo, left behind m Venice, continued to 
deplore Lord Byron’s dissolute habits, he i^ossiped with 
Contessa Benzoni; he repeated hei remarks to Mrs. Hoppner. 
And Hoppner took up his pen and wrote a long letter to 
Byron attacking Contessa Guiccioli — and Byron supposed, 
rightly or wrongly, that Mengaldo* had had a finger in the 
pie. 

’ In future I shall be less kind to them,’ f Hoppner and 
Mengaldo'] he wrote angrily to Scott ' and you may tell 
Mengaldo so — a little tittle-tattling boasting parvenu— who 
never could forgive one’s beating him in his little narrow 
field —as we did hollow.’®® 

If I have dwelt so long upon these very minor episodes of 
Byron's life in Venice, it is because they seem to me to throw 
some light upon the next phase of his life. They reveal to 
us how completely he had remained, in Venice, a foreigner. 
In the midst of all those inquisitive eyes, those outstretdheil 
hands, those uncompanionable companions, he was stjSl atoor. 
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Towards the end of his time there, he was himself acutely 
aware of this, and showed it in an almost complete with- 
drawal from ‘ good ’ Vene^n society. In the first year, he 
had assiduously frequented, for instance, the salon of Contessa 
Isabella Teotochi Albrizzi, who fancied herself as the Madame 
de Sta€l of Venice, and he had tried to make friends with 
the Italian men of letters whom he met at her house. But it 
was no good. Contessa Albrizzi herself was intelligent, but 
pretentious — the one fault Byron would never put up with — 
and her celebrities, in his eyes, were even worse: 'Your 
literary everyday man and I never went well in company — 
especially your foreigner, whom I never could abide. Except 
Giordani — and — ancl — and- -(I really can’t name any other) 
I do not remember a man amongst them whom I ever wished 
to see twice.’ Giordani was the one exceptien, and we know 
that he warmly responded to Byron’s immediate liking for 
him. Byron had at first refused to be introduced to him, he 
told a friend in a letter, and then had only given way on 
condition that their conversation should not be ' about his 
worics, about poetry, or worst of all about the Romantics, 
whom he abominates ! I kept the pact and our conversations 
were thoi so long and so intimate that the numerous assembly 
was surprised and amused.’ They spoke about Byron’s travels, 
about Italy, about politics. 

‘He hates and despises' the French, who in 25 years have 
(banged their government and opinions 19 times; he hates 
the English government, which tyrannizes over its own nation 
and the world ; but he does not despair of the human species 
... I found nothing in him of the arrogance of a man who 
had become so famous so young; nothing of Fnglish pride; 
nothing of the contempt which he shows all the time to some 
people.’ He showed Giordani the Segati’s portrait; he spoke 
of his wife. ' He exhorted me to settle in Venice, so that 
we could see each other often.'** 

It kmnds a most successful and agreeable evening. But 
Giordani did not stay in Veiice; they never corresponded, 
and that acquaintance, too, faded away. And the Conversa- 
xkini at the Albrizzi’s became more and nM»e weans(»ne, mote 
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and more self-consciously pedantic. BynMi could not stand 
for ever looking at Canova's bust of Helen, even thouj^ he 
thought it the most beautiful in the world.*** One evening 
he gave his arm to a young bride, who had just arrived aad 
wished to see the famous bust. But she must have held her 
head so low, in shyness or fatigue, after three days of 
maniage and two of travelling, that he did not even notice 
her face, and Teresa also — for it was Teresa, on her wedding 
journey — declared the next day that she had not seen her 
companion.** No foreshadowing of the future, no breath of 
a wing, touched them that night. 

And very soon after this evening, Byron quarrelled finally 
with the Albnzzi — ^who insisted on including him in her 
absurd gallery of literary portraits. He had seen enough, he 
decided, of Venetian soaety — ^and he knew only too well 
what his Venetian popularity was worth. ‘ As to the " adora- 
lion ” of the Venetians,’ he wrote later on to Scott, ' you are, 
of course, laughing. I have never counted [on} their liking — 
but have done them no harm — at least not intentionally.’** 
Of Venice he was not yet tired — ' all its disadvantages are 
more than compensated by the signt of a single gondola’®* 
— ^but, after his early efforts to live like the Italians, he had 
gone back to his solitude. He rode with Hoppner and Scott 
at the Lido; he talked with his Armenian monks; he made 
love when he must. But of any equal companionship he was 
as deprived as if he had been living in the Sahara. He was 
ready, more than ready, for scxne deeper tie, some permanent 
human attachment. 

The only Conversazioni to which he occasionally still went 
were those of Contessa Marina Quenni Benzcni — but thqr 
were a very different matter from Contessa Albrizzi’s. When 
Byron met Marina she was approadiing sixty, but her 
gaiety, vitality and ardour endowed her favours — ^whidi it was 
said she did not deny to Mylord — ^with a perennial freshness. 
At the time jof the French domination, she had danced with 
Ugo Foscolo m the Piam San h^uco round the Tree of 
Liberty, dressed only in an Athenian tunic, which teveiffed 
her fine and thighs* according to Teresa, ' die was 
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SO kind, so channing and so tolerant, diat no one asked her 
to accxHint for what the nuxrals of Venice had permitted to 
her in her youth \ After a^ison which had lasted for thirty 
years her Cavalier Servente, Count Giuseppe Rangone, 'still 
considered her as a divinity', and when, one morning, 
Byron inquired of him how the Gxitessa was today, he 
replied with the single word ' Rugiadosa'.* Her embon- 
point, however, was considerable — no doubt partly in con- 
sequence of her immoderate taste for polenta, which caused 
her, even when she went out in the ' gloruny gaiety ’ of her 
gondola, to conceal a smoking hot slice of that delicacy, 
whtdi she nibbled at intervals, in her abundant bosom — a 
habit whidi earned for her the nickname of ' el fumeto 
* Xe qua el fumeto!' the gondoliers would cry, as thty saw 
her pass.f At the age of sixty she suddenlj^decided to marry 
Rangone, who was then seventy — and they enjoyed eleven 
more years of happiness together. Outspoken and vivacious, 
making no secret of her love of pleasure, gay and kind, her 
memory echoes to this day on the Venetian canals, in the love- 
song which she inspired, ' La biondina in gondoleta And it 
was at a Conversazione at her house, under her sharp and 
observant eye, that Byron — ^for one really cannot count those 
five minutes at the Albrizzi’s — met, and fell in love with, 
Teresa Guiccioli Gamba. 


• ' Dewy ’ Vie ’, pp. 36, 37. 

f'Here comes the little smoke!* ualamami, Itabella Teotothi 
JUitbtsti, i suoi amiei, it sue tempo. 
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A stranger loves the Lady of the land 

Teresa Guicdoli was very reluctant, on that April evening, to 
go to Casa Benzoni. She had only arrived in Venice two 
days before, she was tired by the journey — and she was, 
moreover, in deep mourning for both her mother and her 
sister. Her husband, as usual, had insisted on going to the 
theatre — ' it was for him a necessity ’ — but to go on to 
Contessa Benzoni’s Conversazione seemed to her superfluous. 
She argued with her husband in the gondola, and finally, she 
tells us, gave way ' merely out of obedience ’, with tears in 
her eyes, ' making him promise that they would not stay more 
than a few minutes. Hardly, however, had she entered, dian 
she saw — ^sitting on the sofa c^posite the door, beside another 
young man, — a figure that seemed to her * a celestial appari* 
tion ’. ‘ TTiis meeting sealed the destiny of their hearts.'* 

'The eflFect on Byron, however, seems to have been smne* 
what less immediate. When Contessa Benzoni wished to 
introduce him, he refused saying ; 'You know that I do not 
wish to meet any more ladies: if they are ugly because they 
are ugly; and if they are pretty because they ate pretty.’ It 
was only after a good deal of persuasion from his hostess and 
from Mr. Scott f — who said that surely he might make one 
exception, in a salon where beauty was far from common — 
that he gave way and allowed himself to be taken across tibe 
room and be introduced as 'Pair d’Angleterre et son plus 

•The account of this meeting is taken from Teresa’s 'Vie de 
Lord Byron pp. 41-3 1, which gives many more details than die 
supplied to Moore. The whole of the 'Vie' is written in the 
third person, and Teresa generally refns to herself as 'Madame 
la Comtesse' or even as 'la jeune dame’. She does not state 
the exact day of the meeting; it appears to have been on Apdl 
and or srd, 18x9. 

f Alexander Scott 
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gcand poite'. 'This inttoduction,’ says Tetesa, * placed oa 
Byron's lips one of those charming smiles vdiidh Coleridge so 
much admired and called t% Gate of Heaven/ He sat down 
beside her and they began to talk-— about Venice and Ravenna, 
and also, says Teresa proudly, * with enthusiasm and assur- 
ance ’ about Dante and Petrarch. * But already the subject of 
dieir craiversation had become an accessory,’ and when Guic- 
doli at last came across the rocan to tell Teresa that the 
' few minutes ’ of their visit had long since elapsed, ' she 
rose to leave as if in a dream — and on crossing the threshold 
of the palace she realized that she no longer felt as tranquil 
as she had on entering. These mysterious attractions are too 
shaking to the soul and make one afraid ! 

At this point Teresa’s official narrative becomes somewhat 
vague. She speaks of meetings every evening at the theatre 
and afterwards at supper, of conversations always more inti- 
mate and more inexhaustible — of long gondola rides across 
the Lagoon — of sunsets at the Lido. ' 'This existence,’ says 
Teresa, ’seemed to them entirely natural and was already 
becoming necessary!’ But all the details are shrouded in a 
golden haze of romantic sentiment.* Fortunately, however, we 
possess another document which is considerably more inform- 
ative. It is Teresa’s ' Confession ’ to her husband * 

' I then felt attracted to him ’, she says, after describing 
their first meeting, ’ by an 'irresistible force. He became aware 
of it, and asked to see me alone the next day. I was so im- 
prudent as to agree, on condition that he would respect my 
honour : he promised and we settled on the hour after dinner, 
in which you fCount Guiccioli} took your rest. At that time 

* 'Ihis very curious document, which exists only in the Elliot 
Papers, purports to be a letter from Teresa to her husband, telling 
the sthole story of her relationship with Byron. Its peculiar 
mixture of trudi and lies and its remarkable skill in skating 
over thin ice, are characteristic, but it is difficult to account for 
its having been written at all, except on the supposition that Guiccioli 
csrtracted it from her, to disprove what was being said of him by 
the Gamba family. It it unfini^ed, and was apparently never made 
oae It is not quoted in I Gmccioli, nor in any documents in the 
Archives. 
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an old boatman appeared with a note, in an imknown gondola, 
and todc me to Mylord’s gondola, where he was waiting, and 
together we went to a cas/ftn of his. I was strong enough to 
resist at that first encounter, but was so imprudent as to 
repeat it the next day, when my strength gave way — for B. 
was not a man to confine himself to sentiment. And, the first 
step talcoi, there was no further obstacle in the following 
days.'* 

'The long absences in her gondola, Teresa explained, were 
rendered possible by the presence of ' a companion with 
whom she always went out, who had been a governess in the 
house and with whom she practised the French language’. 
'Tliis is the first appearance of another important character 
in the story : Fanny Silvestrini, the confidante. 'Though she 
may well have been a governess in Casa Guiccioli in her 
youth, this does not appear to have been her only profession, 
and at this time, most conveniently, she was the mistress of 
Lega Zambelli, who was C'ount Guiccioli’s steward and who 
subsequently passed into Byron’s service. 

It is her pen which relates some of the next stages of the 
story — and it was she who not only, with a gusto worthy of 
Juliet’s nurse, concealed and protected those first secret meet- 
ings, but subsequently transmitted Teresa’s letters to Byron. 
Her fluent, persuasive, interminable letters exhale an aroma 
of Goldonian comedy, a heavy breath of patchouli; almost 
we can hear the insinuating tones of her voice, in the soft 
Venetian dialect so suited to the language of love; we can 
see the abundant curves of her figure, reclining in Teresa’s 
gondola, as she patiently waits for the two lovers who have 
disappeared into the little house at S. M.iria Zobenigo — 
and the hours pass, and the sun goes down, and a little cold 
wind springs up over the lagoon. 

During this time, according to Teresa, Byron showed occa- 
sional nMods of ’ melancholy and preoccupation udiich ri^e 
liked to attribute to his sense of duty and ' his knowledge of 
the human heart But she frankly admits tibat she herself 
was quite simply and wholeheartedly happy. ' She had 
too little of life to rdSect — and she ^ve up her sond 
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wfaeie her heart led. This Venice, widiout flowers, without 
trees, without scents, without birds, which had pleased her so 
little before, with its lugubrious gondolas instead of her team 
of horses, now seemed to h^ the abode of the very light of 
life, an earthly paradise.’* ' 

It would appear, however, that even Byron — accustomed as 
he was to easy concpiests — ^was slightly taken aback by the 
extreme facility and publicity of this one. 

* She is pretty,’ he wrote to Hobhouse on April 6th, ' but 
has no tact; answers aloud when she should whisper; talks of 
age to old ladies who want to pass for young; and this 
blessed night hctfrified a correct company at the Benzona’s by 
calling out to me ' mh Byron \ in an audible key, during a 
dead silence of pause in the other prattlers, who stared and 
whispered their respective serventiV* 

All the fans fluttered, and Teresa was delighted. She was 
too proud of the conquest of the most celebrated figure in 
Venice, to wish to keep it to herself. 

Rangone, naturally, does not fail to mention such a delight- 
ful new titbit. 

’ ’Ihe arrival of the noble Young .T-ady gave a new direction 
to Mylord’s gallantries. The fair nymph was flattcjred by his 
attentions and, renouncing any attempt at decorum, made 
herself an object of general conversation by her unreserved 
behaviour. Mylord himself warned her, but Mylord himself 
also told everyone of her gracious favours.’® 

Byron’s private meetings, however, with Teresa, were very 
few in number. * We had but ten days ’, he wrote to Kin- 
naird, * to manage all our little matters in and added in a 
later letter that ‘ the essential part of the business ’ had only 
lasted ‘four continuous days’.’ 'Earthly Paradises’, wrote 
Teresa sadly, ' cannot be expected to endure.’ She was sud- 
denly informed by her huslxnd that they would be leaving 
two days later for thar country estate on the Po, and was so 
much dismayed that she at once hurried off, in the company 
of an old family friend, to the theatre, in the hope of meet- 
ing Byron and telling him the sad news herself. 9ie did 
ifldieed at once meet him in the lobby and * almost involun- 
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tarily followed him into his bmc and told him of her troubles 
* This box she adds, ' was generally used by men only, and 
was always the target of Venetian curiosity; one can imagine 
that this was increased a hundredfold by the young lady’s 
presence!' The opera was Rossini’s Othello, and ‘in the 
midst of this atmosphere of melody and harmonious passion 
. . . they realised what they were going to lose’.® When, 
however, the Count rejoined his wife at the theatre, he 
showed no traces of jealousy, but invited Lord Byron to visit 
them in Ravenna — ^and when, on the following evening, the 
moment for departure arrived, it was on Byron's arm that 
Teresa descended into her gondola — ^while once again he 
promised to rejoin her as soon as possible. 

' 'fhis promise ’, says Teresa, ' seemed doubly solemn in the 
silence of the night and the starlight, and gave to both their 
hearts the courage that was so badly needed.’® Her gondola 
- (for apparently they were making the journey by night) — 
stole .across the lagoon in the starlight, with no sound but die 
faint lapping of the gondolier’s oars; ' her heart stayed behind 
in Venice ’. 

The estate to which Count Guiccioli was taking his wife, 
on their way back to Ravenna, Cl Zen, had recently been 
bought by him from the Zeno family and lay at the moufh of 
the Po, in a desolate marsh. ’The great plain — frequently 
flooded when the rivers broke the;r b.inks — was unshaded by 
a single bush or tree; only a vast expanse of rough, tangled 
grass and wild marshland stretched fiom the river to the 
lagoon. The only sound was that of the wind and the wail- 
ing of sea-birds; the only sight, an cxrcasional fisherman’s 
boat, moored beside its nets in the river. In this melancholy 
setting — ' with no one to speak to, without music, almost 
without books, waiting for the Count to come back frcMn his 
business expeditions’ — ^Teresa now spent her days, remem- 
bering the delights of Venice and writing long, unhap{^ 
letters to her lover. These, she tells us, she took to the post 
at the neighbouring village of Loieo — sending them, as we 
shall see, under cover to the obliging Fanny $ilve$ttmi« 

We do not possess diese letters. The first was forwarded to 
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Byron on April 13th by Fanny Silvestrini, with a note in 
whidt she said that she would bring any subsequent letter to 
him in person ; the second was sent under cover of the follow- 
ing letter from Fanny. 

FANNY SILVESTRINI TO BYRON*® 

{^Apr/l i^tb, 1819] 

My Lord : The most afflicted Teresina, on leaving here, begged 
only one thing of me — that I should try to see Mylord, and 
speak to him of her, always of her — in order to bring her 
l»ck more vividly to his memory. This, Mylord, is why 1 
sought the honour of seeing you, and am seeking it again 
today, if I may do so without being impertinent. 

Permit me also to remind you that the aforesaid Teresina 
is counting on a letter from you on Thursday, when she will 
arrive in Ravenna, and that the post leaves tgmorrow at mid- 
day. I hope you will not render her expectations vain. 

I enclose a second note. Awaiting your commands, pray 
honour me with your kindness and accept my humble duty. 

FANNY 

To Teresa, Fanny described at some length how faithfully 
she was' carrying out her role as go-between. 

FANNY SILVESTRINI TO CONTESSA 
CUICCIOLl 

Venice April 19th, [1819} 

My dear Friend ; Without any preamble let me tell you that 
on the morning of the T3th Mj^ylord"} had your note on awak- 
ening, that every day T went to the post office to fetch any 
others, and that only yesterday evening your other letter 
reached me, which now, while I am writing, should be reach- 
ing its destination. If by a man’s words one may judge his 
heart, if it adds to your happiness to be certain of the love, 
die tenderness of M[yk)rd}, I will tell you that he loves you 
with the greatest enthusiasm and ardour, of which the most 
susceptible heart is capable. He has sworn and declared to 
are, in the short -time that we have seen each other, ffiat this 
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is not a mere fla^ nor a whim, but a true sentiment — and diat 
you have made cm him an impression that can neifer be 
erased. He vows he is completely estranged from anything 
that could distract him, and he is impatiently awaiting your 
letter, vdiich no doubt will cheer him at his awakening. I 
exhort you, I advise you, I beg you, dear Friend, to be citcum* 
spect and pradent, lest the intensity of your love betray you, 
and to remember that sometimes a first strong inclination may 
be decisive for a whole life-time. I will not write about the 
chatter of the idle gossips (for the affair of the Box gave 
them full scope). Today they have ceased talking about it — 
and the unconventional — ^male and female — are all on your 
side. 

Today I will go out about your errands, but I fear I shall 
not succeed in doing anything at such prices, the gilt bronze 
beads especially- for they are asking not five but eight Lira a 
string, as you should well remember, since you were present. 
As to the feathers, it shall be done, and when I have fresh 
instructions and Mfylord] goes to Ravenna I shall be able to 
send you everything. I embrace you with all my heart and 
am, believe me, always at your service. fanny 

And now, at last, we have Byron’s fiist letter to Teresa. The 
original is enclosed, togethei with his next three letters, in a 
folder, inscribed in Teres r’s hand ' 4 letters from Lord 
Byron. First series. From our first acquaintance to his arrival 
in Ravenna.’ On anothet small sheet of paper is written : 

' The address I gave him to write to me in Ravenna : 

A1 Signor Don Gaspare Perelli 
Ravenna.’ 

This obliging priest was living in Ravenna, and continued 
to be of considerable assistance to the two lovers, after Byron’s 
arrival. ' By the aid of a Priest,’ Byrcm was writing to Hoppr- 
ner in June, ' a Qiambetmaid, a young Negro-boy, and « 
feimde friend, we are enabled to cany on our unlawful 
loves.'” Later on in the year, when Byron had gone to 
Bologna, we find Don Ga^are writing to him — ^in a half- 
educated style and hand-— to tell him how much he wtRild 
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have liked to go to the gteat annual htir at Lugo. ' But the 
lack of money is keeping me in town. If you had in 
Ravenna, who knows but that I mi^t not have had some 
help to go to the Fair!’^* 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 
Venice April 22nd, 1819 

My dearest Love : Your dearest letter came today and gave me 
first moment of happiness since your departure. My feel- 
ings correspond only too closely to the sentiments expressed 
in your letter, but it will be very difficult for me to reply in 
your beautiful language to your sweet expressions, which 
deserve an answer in deeds, rather than words. I flatter 
myself, however, that your heart will be able to suggest to 
you what and how much mine would like to say to you. Per- 
haps if I loved you less it would not cost me so much to 
express my thoughts, but now I have to overcome the double 
difficulty of expressing an unbearable suffering in a language 
foreign to me. Forgive my mistakes, the more barbarous my 
style, the more will it resemble my Fate away from you. You, 
who are my only and last love, who are my only joy, the 
delight of my life — you who are my only hope — you who 
were — at least for a moment — all mine — you have gone away 
— and I remain here alone and desolate. There, in a few 
words, is our story ! It is> a common experience, which we 
must bear like so many others, for love is never happy, but we 
two must suffer more, because your circumstances and mine 
are equally extraordinary. But I don’t want to think of all 
this, let us love 

... let us love now 

When love to love can give an answering vow.” 
WTien Love is not Sovereign in a heart, when everything does 
not give way to him, when all is not sacrificed to him, then 
it is Friendship— esteem — ^what you will — but no longer 
Love. 

You Vowed to be true to me and I will make no vows to 
you; let us see which of us will be the more faithful. Re> 
member that, udien the time comes that you no longer feel 
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anything for me, you will not have to pat up with my 
feproadies; I shall suffer, it is tnie, but in silence. I lco<W> 
only too well what a man's heart is like, and also, a little, 
perhaps, a woman’s; I know that Sentiment is not in our 
control, but is what is most beautiful and fragile in our 
existence. So, when you feel for another what you have fdt 
for me, tell me so sincerely — I shall cease to annoy you — I 
shall not see you again — I shall envy the happiness of my 
rival, but shall trouble you no more. This however I promise 
you ; You sometimes tell me that I have been your first teal 
love — and I assure you that you shall be my last Passion. I 
may well hope not to fall in love again, now that everything 
has become indifferent to me. Before I knew you — I felt an 
interest in many women, but never in one only. Now I love 
you, there is no other woman in the wtw'ld for me. 

You talk of tears and of our unhappiness; my sorrow is 
within; I do not weep. You have fastened on your arm a 
likeness that does not deserve so highly; but yours is in my 
heart, it has become part of my life, of my soul; and were 
there another life .rfter this one, there too you would be mine 
— without you where .would Paradise be? Rather than 
Heaven without you, ^ should prefer the Inferno of that Great 
Man buried in your city, so long as you were with me, as 
Francesca was with her lover. 

My sweetest treasure — I am trembling as I write to you, as 
I tierabled when 1 saw you — but no longer — ^with such sweet 
heartbeats. I have a thousand things to say to you, and know 
not how to say them, a thousand kisses to send you — and, alas, 
how many Sighs! Love me — ^not as I love you — for ffiat 
would make you too unhappy, love me not as I deserve, for 
that would be too little — ^but as your Heart commands. Do 
not doubt me — I am and always shall be your most tender 
lover. BYKOM 

Venice April 2iind, 18x9 

p.s. How much happier than I is this letter : which in a few 
days will be in your hands — and perhaps may even be brought 
to your lips. With such a hope 1 am kissing it before it goes. 
Good b y e m y soul. 
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April 2yd, 4 1/ clock 

At this moment two other letters of ^outs have come ! Ihe 
irregularity of the post has been a great trouble to us both — 
but pray — my Love, do not^'^ose faith in me. When you do 
not get news from me — believe that I am dead, rather than 
unfairiiful or ungrateful. I will answer your dearest letters 
soon. Now the post is going — kiss you ten thousand times.^^ 

On the superscription is added, in B)rron’s hand : 

'Written April 22nd, 1819. 

April 28th, 1820. I have re-read it in Ravenna, after a 
year of most singular events.' 

Venice Aprd 2yh, 1819 

My Love: I hope you have received my letter of the 22nd, 
addressed to the person in Ravenna of whom you told me, 
before leaving Venice.— You scold me for not having written 
to you in the country — ^but — ^how could I? My sweetest 
treasure, you gave me no other address but that of Ravenna. 
If you knew how great is the love I feel for you, you would 
not believe me capable of forgetting you for a single instant. 
You must become better acquaint^ with me — ^perhaps one 
day you will know that although I do not deserve you — I do 
indeed love you. 

You want to know whom I most enjoy seeing, since you 
have gone away, who makes me tremble and feel — ^not what 
you alone can arouse in my soul — but something like it? 
Well, I will tell you — it is the old porter whom Fanny used 
to send with your notes when you were in Venice — and who 
now brings your letters — still dear, but not so dear as those 
which brought the hope of seeing you that same day at the 
usual time. My Teresa, where are you? Everything here 
reminds me of you — everything is the same, but you are not 
here, and I still am. In separation the one who goes away 
suffers less than the one who says behind. The distraction of 
the journey, the change of scene, the landscape, the move- 
ment, perhaps even the separation, distract the mind and 
listen ffte heart. But the one vidio stays bdrind is sur- 
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coanded by the same things; tomotrow is like yesterday-*-' 
while only She is ladcing who made him forget that a to* 
morrow would ever come. When I go to the Conversazione^ 
I give myself up to Tedium, too happy to suffer ennui rather 
than grief. 1 see ihe same faces — hear the same voices— but 
no longer dare to look towards the sofa where I shall not see 
you any more — but instead some old crone who might be 
Calumny personified. I hear, without the slightest emotion, 
the opening of that door which I used to watch with so much 
anxiety when I was there before you, hoping to see you come 
in. I will not speak of much dearer places still, for there I shall 
not go — until you return. I have no other pleasure than 
thinking of you, but 1 do not see how I could see again the 
places where we have been together — especially those most 
consecrated to our love — without dying of grief. 

Fanny is now in Treviso — and God knows when I shall 
have any more letters from you — but meanwhile I have 
received three, you must by now have arrived in Ravenna — I 
long to hear of your arrival; my tate depends upon your 
decision. Fanny will be back in a few days — but tomorrow 
I shall send her a note by a friend’s hand to ask her not to 
forget to send me youi news, if she receives any letters before 
returning to Venice. 

My Treasure — my life has become most monotonous and 
sad; neither books, nor music, rwr Horses (rare things in 
Venice — ^but you know that mine are at the Lido) — ^nor dogs 
— ^give me any pleasure; the society of women does not attmet 
me; I won’t speak of the society of men, for th^ I have 
always despised. For some years I have been trying system- 
atically to avoid strong passions, having suffered too mud* 
from the tyranny of Love. Never to feel admiration^^ — and to 
take pleasure without giving too much importance to the 
pleasure in itself — ^to feel indifference towards human af- 
fairs — contempt for many, but hatred for none, — this was the 
basis of my philosophy. I did not mean to love any more, 
nor dkl 1 hope to receive love. You have put to fii^t all my 
resolutions — now I am all yours — will become what yOtt 
wish — ^perhaps happy in your love, but never at peace again. 
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You should not have reawakened my heart — ^for (at least in 
my own country) my love has been fatal to those 1 love — and 
to myself. But these reflections come too late. You have been 
mine — and, whatever the ouk;ome, I am, and eternally shall 
be, entirely yours. I kiss you a thousand and a thousand 
times — but 

What does it profit you, my heart, to be beloved? 

What good to me to have so dear a lover? 

Why should a cruel fate 

Separate those whom love has once united?* 

Love me — ^as always your tender and faithful B. 

Teresa meanwhile — after a short stay in another of her hus- 
band’s new estates near Pomposa — had arrived in Ravenna. 
But she says that the violent emoticois of the last few weeks, 
her depression since her separation from Byrdh, and the dis- 
comfort of the journey, had so much affected her health that 
^e fainted several times on the way, and on getting home 
immediately took to her bed. She then — to the alarm of her 
friends and relations — ^gave herself up to a mysterious illness, 
whose symptoms she poetically described as consisting chiefly 
of a consumptive cough (this was a hereditary ailment in her 
family) and of frequent swoons, ' in which her spirit skimmed 
over the Venetian lagoons On returning to consciousness, 
she would speak of ' melodious sounds, perfumes of un- 
familiar sweetness, and smiles of a celestial countenance', 
and r^roved her anxious relatives, who were gathered round 
her bed, for awakening her from ' such a delicious dream 
The more prosaic truth, however, is that she was having a 
miscarriage which had begim at Pomposa, a fact she took 
considerable pains to conceal, 1^ attempting to erase, both in 
a letter of Fanny’s and in one of Byron’s, the word mis- 
carriage (which is, however, still legible in both cases) and 

* GUAKiNi, ll Pastor Ptdo : Che giova a te, cor mio, I'esser amato? 

Che giova a me I'aver si caro amante? 
Perchi, crudo destiou, 

Ne disuoisci tu, s’ Amor ne strioge? 

Act in, Scene iv. 
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substituting for it tiie wocd ' illness It is difficult to under» 
stand why she took so much trouble, since at this early 
the baby could not possibly have been Byron’s — unless ^ 
thought it mote romantic to be suffering from consumption. 
Byton himself felt no such delicacy, and on May 15th he 
was writing to Kinnaird : 

' It was my intention to have left Venice tomorrow on my 
journey to R[avenna} — ^but the lady has miscarried and her 
recovery seems more remote than was expected.’ 

And in a later letter he added : * 1 can’t tell whether 1 was 
the involuntary Cause of the miscarriage, but certes I was not 
the father of the foetus, for she was three months advanced 
before our first passade, and whether the Count was the 
parent or not I can’t imagine, perhaps he might.’*® 

'The following letter of Fanny’s enclosed two letters of 
Byron’s written on May 3rd, one to Teresa and one to Fanny. 

FANNY SILVESTRINI TO CONTESSA 
GUICCIOLI 

Venice May ^h, [1819] 

My dear Friend : I was. in Treviso when 1 received your 
letter with ihe errand about Elmetto* and also the one 
bringing the news of your illness. I did not answer either 
the one or the other, wishing to see Bfyron] first, and after 
five days’ stay here, having returned to Venice, my first care 
was to see him, and I found him, I assure you, most unhappy 
about that unpleasant accident, and immoderately in love 
with you, I vow, Teresina. 'Then, when he only saw your 
letter to me of the 26th and observed that you had not men- 
tioned two letters of his written on the 19th or 20th of last 
month, he became very ill-humoured, supposing that you had 
never received them, or you would hav** acknowledged them. 

I reassured him as best I could, telling him fliat you would 
have complained openly to me; and this calmed him, End 
after much talk, all about you, about the journey he is plan- 
ning to make; and about his love, I left him, assuring him 
that by the first courier he would receive your Utters, with tike 

•Teresa’* dog, £lin6. 
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adcnowledgment of hi$. Yesterday evening, indeed, I sent one 
to him, so that he should have tune to write to 3 roa before 
the post (for you know the Young Gentleman sle^s tmtU 
two) and, behold, this mori^g he sent me tihis answer to 
forward to you, with a few lines which I enclose, so that 
you may see and feel in what a fever he is about these letters, 
which doubtless have been lost, although sent to the same 
address as the one I wrote to you on the evening of the i6di, 
if I am not mistaken, and which you have already acknowl- 
edged. For Heaven's Sake, my dear, ask P[erelli] about it 
and show all necessary prudence, so that no unpleasant 
accident may occur. 

I have written to you by jx)st a letter that can be shown, 
so that the Cavaliere,* who knows our correspondence, may 
not be surprised at seeing it suspended, and begin to draw 
conclusions. Pray write to me, if he is in a good humour 
with you, this interests me very much for the sake of your 
peace. No friend loves you as much as I do, and none will 
ever give you such good advice ?is I, because I know by 
experience how important is a first passion, which often 
shapes our whole Destiny. • 

A.S for the rest, I can again assure you that you are truly 
loved, that I .see in him a violent pa.ssion- -not affected, but 
real. He told me that he had already sent his horses ahead, 
in order to get ready for the journey, which will crown his 
happiness by seeing you. Do not give yourself away then, 
for pity’s sake; be reserved in public, remember that He is 
the mo«{ ri<>id of C ensors. 

I will tell you, too, for your comfort, that Bfyron) is truly 
faithful to you, because I have not failed to observe him from 
a distance, and nothing did I see which could make me think 
him guilty. He swears, indeed, that he could not be, because 
you are too much attached to him for him to renounce, even 
for a single instant, the sentiment that you have inspired in 
him. So be happy, my dear Teresina, and may the ghosts of 
jealousy and suspicion always keep away from you. Tell 
Pferelli"} to be careful, for God’s sake. 

• GuicdoU. 
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Today at four I shall go to B[yton} to comfort him, see 
how he begs me to. Be assured of my friendship and com* 
mand me. 

I embrace you with all my heart and am for life your 
affectionate friend. 

BYRON TO FANNY SILVESTRINI 

Vemce May yd, 1819 

Just now, at hmne. 

Teresa’s letter says nothing about having received my two 
letters, and I am in the greatest distress. What can have 
happened to these letters? Pray write to her and assure her 
that I have not failed to keep my promise, nor in my duty — 
and that I love her more, much more, than my life. Perhaps 
your letters will be more fortunate — meanwhile here is my 
thfrd — which you can send to the same address. Do me (he 
very great favour of coming to me at four o'clock for a 
minute. I don't know what to say — or think — T£eresaJ’s 
letter is of the 26th. 

Forgive me this and all the other trouble I have occasioned. 
Ever yours 

BYRON TO CONIBSSA GUICCIOLI 

IfVenfce'] \^May yd, 1819} 

My Soul : This time friendship has prevailed over love, and 
Fanny has been more fortunate than I m seeing your writing. 
Your very dear letter from Ravenna, however, caused me 
great grief by telling me that you have been ill* although I 
still trust that this will not bring about other consequences; 
and it is in this hope that I am writing to ask you to send roe 
more precise news about the state of your health I attributed 
your illness to riding, — ^but you write •'s if there were sonta 
other cause and do not tell me the real reason — ^ptay clear 
up the mystery, whidb you have not wanted to tell the doctors. 

Fanny has already come bade from Treviso. I am waiting 

*The word ' ammalata' zsi% has been substituted by Teiesa for 
anodiec wind vditcb she has partially erased, and wfaids must have 
been opportito (for akortitossaix»ttiei). 
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for your answer to know when to undertake my journey and 
how to bdiave on my arrival. Remember that 1 have no 
other object in taking this jo\umey but that of seeing you — ^and 
loving you. I neither sedc^nor want diversions — introduc- 
tions — Society — all very tedious things. It would suit me 
better to be with you in a desert, rather than without you in 
Mahomet’s paradise, which is considerably more agreeable 
than ours. 

I shall seek you, you alone; if only I can see you for a few 
moments every day, I shall be able to spend the rest of the 
time with your image; if there were to be a minute in which I 
did not think of you, I would consider myself unfaithful. Out 
love and my thoughts will be my sole companions, books and 
horses my only distractions, except for a little trip to Rimini, 
in order not to break a promise made to a friend in England 
three years ago*® that, if ever I should see that city, I would 
send him any tradition about the story of Francesca (if any 
such remain there) beside what is to be found in Dante. 'This 
story of a fatal love, which has always interested me, now 
interests me doubly, since Ravenna holds my heart. 

I long to embrace you and leave the rest to fete, which 
cannot be cruel, so long as it leaves me your love. I kiss you 
with all my soul — ^a thousand and a thousand times — and am 
eternally your lover. 

P.s. This is my ihhd lettor — ^to the address given — I trust in 
God that none has gone wrong. 

From the last letter it would appear that Byron was only 
awaiting his mistress’s instructions, to set off for Ravenna. 
But when at last they came, her plans for the meeting were 
so childishly imprudent and impracticable — as is shown in 
Fanny's next letter — that he decided to put off his departure. 
*I was still required to set out;’ he told Kinnaird, 'but my 
instructicMis were a little confused, and though I am really 
much in love, yet I see no great use in not adopting a little 
aiution.'®* 'Ihe experienced Fanny did not fail to observe 
Myloed’s reluctance with dismay, and hastened to send her 
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young friend some prudent advice. fully realized vdiat 
Teresa was still too inexperienced to know, that Byron — like 
most libertines — was a stickler for public behaviour: 'Re> 
member that He is your severest Censor.’ 

As tor Byton — ^it is clear that he was both irritated and 
puzzled. 'She is die queerest woman I ever met with,' he 
told Kinnaird, ' for in general they cost one something one 
way or other, whereas by an odd combination of circum* 
stances, I have proved an expense to Her which is not my 
custom. . . .’ 

But these romantic, uncontrolled love-letters were begin- 
ning to alarm him — had he got another Caroline Lamb on his 
hands? Teresa, he reflected, was ' much prettier and not so 
savage. But she has the same red-hot head, the same noble 
disdain of public (pinion, with the superstiucture of all that 
Italy can add to such natural dispositions ’.■** His friends, 
too, were urging him to be cautious. The Venetian ladies, 
says Teresa, were overcome by jealousy, and in their fear of 
losing him told tales about her to Hoppner, depicting besides, 
in the darkest colours, her husband’s character for jealousy 
and violence.^® And Hoppner was only too delighted to 
repeat every word of it to his friends. 

Hobhouse, too, had something to say on the subject : 

' If you are making love to a Romagnuola, and she only 
nineteen, you will have some jobs up(>n your hands, which 
will leave you few spare moments. Don’t you go after that 
terra firma lady; they are very vixens, in those parts especially, 
and I recollect when I was at Ferrara seeing or hearing of two 
women in the hospUal who had stabbed one another . . . and 
all per gelostal Take a fool’s advice for once, and be content 
with your Naiads, your amphibious fry; you make a very 
pretty splashing with them in the iagune, and I recommend 
constancy to the neighbourhood. Go to Romagna indeed! 
Go to old Nick, you’ll never be heard of afterwards, except 
your ghost should be seen racing with Guido Cavalcanti in 
the wood.’** 

S(^ with so many influences against her, Teresa’s despair- 
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ing appeals remained unanswered, and Byron stayed on in 
Venice. 

FANNY SILVEST&INI TO CONTBSSA 
GUICCIOLI 

Venice May izth, 1819 

My Dear and Amiable Friend : Your letter, dated the 7th of 
this month has saddened my heart greatly by your illness. I 
was expecting belter news, although your postscript of the 8th 
consol^ me a little, telling me of your improvement after the 
blood-letting. It is certain that mild remedies do nothing but 
protract the evil and weakness follows in any case, even 
without being caused blood-letting, and the Ovaliere has 
done very well to allow what is perhaps the only remedy for 
inflammation. 1 am impatiently expecting ygur news and I 
beg you not to disappoint us. 

Two hours after receiving your letter, I went to B{yron] 
with your enclosure, certain of giving him pleasure, and 
indeed he showed it in his most cordial manner towards me. 
I was about to read him my letter first, but he said impatiently, 
‘ and aie there no letters for me?’ - Yes,’ I said, ’ but wait.’ 
— * Well, but it is too long to wait.’ 

I began, but he made die excuse that he could not see by 
the light of a single lamp, and went to fetch another, and 
meanwhile, would you believe it, stole from the sofa, on 
which it was lying, your letter vdiich I had set aside, and, 
turhing away, opened it and read half of it. 'Then he could 
not but come bade with the light, and I went on reading my 
letter, and he his. 

I vow to you, my dear, that he seemed to me much affected 
by your illness. We spoke a great deal about both the letters, 
he commented a great deal on them and pulled them to pieces, 
but there is one passage which he simply cannot interpret — 
that in whidh you speak of the Zinnani coming to Venice 
■for the same purpose as the other {the inn-keeper) and for 
mother reason which I will tell you by word of mouth and 
which I deplored so much that it caused me to write rather 
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cotdly by last post. He does not know how to interpret aU 
this and bc^ me to ask you for an explanation. If he does 
not write by this post, it is because he has already prepared a 
letter which, now that he has received yours, will not do at 
all, but he will certainly write by the next post. 

Meanwhile, ifty dearest Tcresina, be very certain that he 
loim you with the most intense, most vivid and most fervent 
love,* but not with a love that blinds him to reality, and 
this, 1 assure you, will help a great deal to shield you from 
the storm by which I see you excessively shaken. Listen, but 
remember and be certain that he loves you, and let that be 
enough to reassure you. He had prepaied everything neces- 
sary for his departure, and not before the aoth he would 
already have started, but reflection and the instructions you 
gave him, not well suited to your circumstances, have caused 
him to put It off for the present, unless you can give him some 
more precise instructions, tempered by prudence. 

For instance, the inn will not do for him, nor for you 
either, for that woman would always be dangerous for you, 
not for him, and just because of this she might make scenes 
and compromise you, beware with whom ! And secondly, to 
meet in the theatre would certainly be an unwise step : Love 
knows no precautions, especially when it burns in a young 
heart You will give yourself away in the eyes of the pidslic, 
and soon in those of your husband — what would happen 
then? The Town is small, the resource’s for two lovers ate 
few, perhaps none at all, — but do not be afraid, Teresina,— -if 
you absolutely wish it, he will come, he will come at any cost, 
he will come, I vow it on his behalf, for he told me that 
if it were a question of seeing you but once, even in your 
convalescence, he would certainly do it, and would thus fulfil 
the wishes of his own heart by following both his love and 
his duty. 

You see, therefore, from these remarks and reflections of 
his, that he is aiming at your happiness and at preserving that 

* This passage has been underlined by Teresa with ink of anofiiec 
colour. 
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Love wfaidi, if known, woqld bring about tragic consequences, 
and to him the most cruel of all, that of having to break off 
your relationship. During talk, be sure, my dear and 
tender friend, I wished you to have this satisfaction, but in 
my heart I applauded him, for I realize that you are cau^t 
up in a great storm of passion, while he, familiar with strong 
emotions, desires you intensely, but mote wisely, and does not 
wish for your destruction. But you will say that he moralizes 
too much, is too subtle, and I will at once silence you by 
saying that in spite of all this, one sign from you, and he 
will fly to your arms. I know for certain and must say it in 
honour of truth and in your honour, that he has been so full 
of you that he has not allowed himself any diversion, for all 
Byron’s diversions are proclaimed by the whole of Venice; 
but now no one hears any more talk about ^im, than if he 
were dead in that respect, and however much I have examined 
his conduct, I have not been able to And him wanting in the 
least way. This too should console you. You, meanwhile, try 
to recover, so that your Bfyron} may find your beauty, your 
freshness, and your amiability, unimpaired. 

Rest in my friendship and be certain tfiat I shall always 
speak to you the language of the purest sincerity. Farewell, 
Farewell. Your Friend. 

In spite of Fanny’s assurances, it was hardly true that Byron 
was * not allowing himself any diversions ’. He was, indeed, 
in the thidc of an entanglement with a noble Venetian girl 
of eighteen, called Angelica, who had been locked up on a 
diet of ’ prayers and bread and water ’ by ' her flinty-hearted 
father ’. 'This was a setting to Byron’s taste, and on l^y z8th 
— according to a letter to John Murray — he was falling into 
the Grand Canal on a nocturnal visit to her. 

* In going, about an hour and a half ago, to a rendez-voos 
with a Venetian giil ... I tumbled into the Grand Canal . . . 
my foot sh’f^ed in getting into my gondola to set out (owing 
to the cursed slippery steps of their palaces) and in I flounced 
like a Carp, and went dripping like a Triton to my Sea 
nymph.’*® 
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This was the leJter which Murray considered * really too 
gross — but what is stranger — or perhaps, since it was Byron, 
not strange at all — is that on the very night before this 
absurd incident, he was writing a tender letter to Augusta. 

' I have never ceased, nor can cease to feel for a moment 
that perfect and boundless attachment which bound and 
binds me to you — ^which renders me utterly incapable of red 
love for any other human being — for what could they be to 
me after you ... I can never be other than I have been — and 
whenever T love anything it is because it reminds me in some 
wav or other of yourself. . . .’*• 

What are we to make of ill this? Augusta — and this it is 
indeed difficult to understand — forwarded the whole letter to 
Annabella, saying : * He is surely to be considered a Mantac 
— I do not believe any feelings expressed are by any means 
permanent — only occasioned by the passing and present re- 
flection and occupation of writing to the unfortunate Being 
to whom they are addressed. . . 

This is no place to enter into the Augusta controversy — 
vital as it is — ^but perhaps the key to this particular letter, and 
to Byron’s state of mind* at this time, lies in the sentence, 
'Whenever I love anything, it is because tt reminds me in 
some way or other of yourself’. 

Was it not Teresa who sent his thoughts back to Augusta 
— and the memory of Augusta, that m future would send him 
back to Teresa? ' I am damnably m love . . . and nothing but 
hope keeps me alive ser/ously 

But still he stayed on in Venice — and still Teresa waited, 

FANNY SILVFSTRINI TO CONTISSA 
GUICCIOLI 

Venue May [1819} 

My Sweet Friend : Here is a fresh letter for you. I do not 
yet know whether I shall receive any from you today; my 
many domestic dudes have prevented me till now from going 
to the post, but now I will go. You will have received my 
letter dated the 11th. This evening BCyron} esqiects tne, 
T.L.A. . c 
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piobabiy to talk to ooe about his journey, as to wfaidi 1 ^all 
encourage him. . . . 

He does indeed love you.‘^ Do not doubt it, my friend. I 
embrace you and assure you once again that I am your most 
faithful F A N N y 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 

Venice May loih, 1819 

My Love: I had written you a letter to go by the last post, 
which I did not send because yours, which arrived on the 
same day, was in fact an answer to my questions about the 
journey we had planned. I hope that Fanny wrote to you, as 
I begged her to do. Your illness is causing me great anxiety 
and it seems to me that you have not made up your mind 
whether my arrival at such a moment would*be quite fitting. 
Meanwhile I am still awaiting your news, to know whether I 
shall start or not. I remember you told me that in June you 
would be going to Bologna, — ^and perhaps, in view of all 
circumstances, our meeting there would be more convenient, 
not only for appearances, but also for our own happiness. 
Certainly there you would be less exposed to gossip than in 
your own town. I am writing in a great hurry and in very 
great agitation — but pray believe that I am always the same 
towards you. I love you — I cannot find words to express to 
what degree, — ^but time will prove and you yourself will see, 
that you have become the only object for which I live and for 
which I would die. 

Your instructions, my Treasure, are a little confused; our 
first meeting is not to take place ' at the theatre ’, and ' the 
landlady of the Inn ’ — of whom you say so many nice 
things! ! Listen, my Soul, if she is as you say, it would be 
necessary for me to make love to her; — ^Yes or no.^ If I do, 
she will have a certain right to play the Spy on us — and if 
not, she will do it out of spite, for a woman of that sort 
never forgives being despised. 

I do not at all understand your allusions to Signora 
Z^inanni} whom I have not the honour of knowing, except 
perhaps % sight during the Carnival. How then can that 
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woman come into our affairs? I do not know her — ^sbe does 
not know me — how can or could it be in her power to dis- 
tress you? Yet you say you are distressed about her, without 
explaining the reason. 

My love, I kiss you with all my soul — think of me as etern- 
ally your most tender and faithful 

FANNY SILVESTRINI TO CONTESSA 
GUICCIOLI 

Venice Mity 24/A, 1819 

My Friend : And why do you not write, my dear Friend? I 
will tell you, what I have already said, that your silence is the 
reason that Bj'yron'} is not already in your arms. He had 
already twice settled the date of his departure, and twice put 
it off, always waiting for your letters. The other day, how- 
ever, after posting my letter dated the 20th, I thought of 
sending again to the post to see if there were any letters 
from you, and in fact I did find one, with another inside it, 
which I at once took to him myself. I cannot express to you 
his pleasure in receiving it, he assured me that he had slept 
badly the night before for lack of it, and he finally settled 
to wait for any letters that might come today, and then to 
leave tomorrow, Tuesday. So there you are, my Friend, 
deprived for the second time of a visit you so much desire. 
But he will certainly come, and if we have your answer he 
will leave on Saturday of this week. It is therefore for you 
to press him in your letters : I, too, beg you to do so, so that 
I may see two people gay and happy. 

What you will like to know is that I am writing at his 
writing-desk, opposite him, while he is looking through your 
letters, putting some aside, taking up others, in short I can 
only confirm to you that he loves you very much, my dear 
Teresina, and that you are happy to possess the heart and 
affections of the most amiable and most gracious person, 
while he on his part is happy to be loved Iqr you, whose 
virtues are always recalled by him to me, with all die 
enthusiasm of love. 
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Farewell, my dearest Friend. 1 think that the postscript will 
please you more than the letter. Your fanny 

P.S. [in Byron’s hand] \ 

I should have started on Wednesday, if I had had your 
letters. Being without diem, I am still in a very ill humour 
and desire nothing but lo receive some so as to be able to 
decide to start. Pray write to me, but in any case I shall leave 
on Saturday. — I kiss you a thousand times with my whole 
Heart and am eternally your most tender and faithful Inver. 

FANNY SILVESTRINI TO CONTESSA 
G U 1 C C r O L I 

Venice May 2Sth, 1819 

My dear Friend : God be praised, 1 have finally received 
three letters of yours at once, one for me, bne from Perelli 
dated the 22nd, which should have come by the previous post, 
and another written indeed by Perelli, but dictated by you. 

So, my poor Teresina, you are ill, and your very illness 
keeps your medicine away. Your lover, to fulfil his duty and 
to satisfy his love, and the desires of his heart, should 
already be in your arms. Three times he has got everything 
ready for the journey, and three times he was delayed by the 
uncertainties, tlie postponements and the vague instructions 
in your letters. But now he will not wait any longer. He is 
leaving tomorrow, as you ‘will see from his postscript. He 
will stay in Bologna, awaiting there the letter you have pro- 
mised, which I will send on as soon as I get it. So we 
agreed yesterday evening, when 1 took him your letter. 

I cannot find words to describe to you his anxiety about 
your silence by the last post. When he saw me yesterday 
evening, he looked at me without saying a word, and I, 
knowing how much he needed consolation, at once gave the 
packet to him : he took it, with an expression of pleasure, 
then, shutting and evening his fine eyes, he put his hand 
upon his heart, as if to feel what it was saying to him, then 
raised his head and began slowly to open one of your letters, 
trying to make out the words as he came to them, one by 
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one; finally he read them both, but hh oum with great 
emotion. Afterwards, he commented on them to me, as he 
always does, and I feel more than ever that he is not one of 
diose ordinary lovers who love thoughtlessly, if I may say so, 
who love themselves, rather than the object, not caring a rap 
for the consequences. No, my Teresa, he unites with his love 
a great deal of good sense, which you mast not confuse with 
goo<l manners, or conventionality, still less with coldness. 
You will see him and will know for yourself whether I am 
wrong. 

Hasten to get well, but even in that be prudent; forcing 
the pace might be had for you. I shall not cease, my tender 
Friend, to give you the most salutary advice, dictated by 
affection and experience. 

Control yourself, for Mercy’s sake, before your husband and 
the whole of Kavenoa. Do not let Love betray you, for he 
would be betrayinf^ himself Do not compromise yourself, if 
you salue your peace; do not compromise him, if he is dear 
to you. I implore you, my dear, to treat him in public without 
any partiality, as you would have treated him a year ago. 
Even in arranging youi rendervous, for mercy’s sake measure 
(he time, the place, the circum.stanccs ; do not lose your head 
— all this to avoid makinq yourself unhappy for ever. 

Forgive me, my friend, if I annoy you with this advice; I 
know only too well that when one* is in love and blinded, to 
the degree that you are, one despises any salutary counsels, 
and leaps forward towards one’s goal. — ^But, no, no, for 
mercy’s sake, vou have a lot of sense and you trust me too 
much to refuse to listen to me. And now I have said every- 
thing; the question is whether you will keep Byron or lose 
him, and with him vour peace and yoiu happiness. 

Since the first day I knew you, you have been a person 
very dear to me; but your present situation has rendered you 
so interesting that I do not know what I would not do for 
you. So accept my counsels as a token of my tenderness. 
Farewell. 

\The letter continue t in Boron's hand} 
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My Love: 1 hear with the greatest distress of your illness, 
and all the more because 1 had hoped to hear by today's post 
that you were completely Covered. However, in spite of 
what you write 1 shall leave here on Saturday the 29th. 1 
shall go Co Bologna and there wait for the letter whidi you 
say you are sending me, which Fanny will not fail to for- 
ward. My desire is equal to yours, to see you, to embrace you 
— and to say a thousand times that I love you. I kiss you with 
all my soul, and am always yours. 

\^£he letter continues m Fanny’s handle 

Two more lines from Fanny. As, on the eve of a journey, 
whatever it may be, there is a great deal to do, Mylord is very 
busy, and so could not write to you this morning ; besides, you 
know his habit of getting up at 2 p.m. and the post has then 
g<Mie. So he contented himself with writing these few lines 
under my eyes yesterday evening, leaving space for me to 
write. Probably he will write to you from Bologna, if indeed 
he does not arrive before his letter. I beg you, it any fiee- 
dom of mind remains to you, which I hardly believe, to go 
on writing to me during his visit, so that I may know about 
it and rejoice if his coming, as I do not doubt, has brought 
health to your body and Joy and Paradise to your soul. 

I must also tell you, for I am certain you will like to hear 
it, that Mylord has shown me* such signs of his generosity 
and his good heart that J have been astounded and shall 
always be grateful. I do not know whether it is on account 
of the bond of friendship which binds you and me, and 
since the motive springs from his love for you, I leave it to 
your good sense whether or not to mention it; do what you 
think best. Mc>inwhile I embrace you, my friend, and I leave 
your case ih your own hands, be very careful. Farewell, fare- 
well. 

At last, on June ist, Byron did get oflF. ' The die is cast,' 

*Tbe letter L (for Lepri), has been written by Teresa over a word 
which is obviously ‘ me ’ or ' towards me ' (me or meco). For 
obvious reasons, Teresa did not want to leave on record that Fanny 
had been paid by Byron for her good services. 
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he wrote to Hobhouse, * and I must (not figuratively but 
l/teredly) pass the Rubicon . . . Everything is to be risked, 
for a woman one likes.’ Before he had reached Padua, how» 
ever, he was already regretting his decision, and was writing 
to Hoppner in a thoroughly bad temper. 'The letter, be said, 
which he had received from Teresa just before starting, had 
been more than a little disquieting. 

’ La G.’s instructions are rather calculated to produce an 
eclat, and perhaps a scene, than any decent iniquity ... to go 
to Cuvkold a Papal Count, who, like Candide, has already 
been " the death of two men, one of whom was a priest ”, in 
his own house, is rather too much for my modesty when there 
are several other places at least as good for the purpose. She 
s.iys they must go to Bologna in the middle of June, and why 
the devil then drag me to Ravenna? . . . The Charmer for- 
gets that a man may be whistled anywhere before, but that 

after a Journey in an Italian June is a Conscription, and 

therefore she should have been less liberal in Venice, or less 
exigent at Ravenna.”'" 

A marked contrast to this letter is afforded by the highly 
romantic poem which he was writing, in these very same 
days, for Terevi -(he S/anzM tt I In Po.* 

River, that rollest by the anuent walls 
Wheie dwells the laidy «f my love . . . 

A stranger loves the Lady ol the land, 

Born far beyond the mounta ns, but his blood 

Is all meridian, as if never fanned 

By the black wind that chills the polar flood. 

My blood is all meridian; were it not, 

I had not left my clime, nor should 1 be, 

• These verses were indubitably addressed to Teresa, and— aldioujjh 
Byron told Kinnaird that they were written on June ist ('I wrote 
them this very day last year, June ist ’, he wrote in 1820) — they 
were prc^bly conceived when Teresa was still at CA Zta, which it 
on the Po, 
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In Spite of tortures, ne’er to be fra'got, 

A slave again of Ipve, — at least of thee. 

A year later he said of these verses that they were written 
’ iu red-hot earnest ’* — and most probably, in spite of all he 
wrote to Hoppner — it was true. 

By June 6th he was in Bologna — ' where I am settled like 
a sausage and shall be broiled like one if this weather con- 
tinues ’ — ^and was making use of some letters of introduction 
which had been given to him in Venice — one to Count 
Marescalchi and one to Count Francesco Rangone, the literary 
gentleman who was collecting anecdotes about him and who 
wrote at once to a friend : ' Lord Byron has arrived and I am 
engaged in paying him my court.’ But literary men — or for- 
eign provincial noblemen, for that matter — were not com- 
panions whom Byron found enlivening, and Rangone was 
obliged to add to his notes about the great English poet that 
he was often silent in conversation, and did not appear to 
enjoy listening to long stories. 

Byron escaped from him and went sightseeing — ^first to 
look at Domenichino’s pictures aqd then to the cemetery, 
where the custodian showed him the skull of a capuchin 
monk (* One of my best friends — I begged his head of his 
brethren — I put it in lime and boiled it : ’) and the monu- 
ment of a b^utiful Princess Barberini, whose hair, after two 
hundred years in her grave, was still found to be intact and 
' as yellow as gold ’.®^ 

But then it was time to drive back to the city — and still 
there was no news from Teresa. Why could the tiresome 
woman not write.? Should he go on or return to Venice? 'The 
nights oppressive and the rooms at the Albetgo del 
Pellegrino intolerably stuffy and hot. He told Hoppner to 

•June 8th, 1920. Unpublished letter to HoUiouse. 'You say the 
Po verses are ^e; I thoui^ht so little of them that they lay by 
me a year uncopied, but tfiey were written in red-hot earnest, and 
that made them good.’ On sending the poem to England, he had 
written; 'they mu$t not be published' b^use they were 'written 
Upon private feelings and passiems*. 
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piepare for his return. But in the morning he woke up in a 
different mood; he was already half way, he wcaild go on, 
after all, and see what Teresa was about. On the outside 
cover of his letter to Hoppner he scribbled the words ; * I am 
just setting off for Ravenna, June 8th, 1819. I changed my 
mind this morning, and decided to go on.’^^ 
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How 1 have loved the twilight hour and thee. 

Don Juan 

It was on the morning of June loth that Byron's great, 
gaudy travelling-coach^ — adorned with his coat of arms, and 
large enough to hold his bed, his travelling-library and a vast 
assortment of china, linen and plate — drew up at the Porta 
Sisi of Ravenna. The coach, the travellers were told, might 
proceed no further, for it was the feast of Corpus Domini, 
and on that day the narrow streets — shaded by^reat awnings 
which gave them the appearance of enclosed galleries — were 
kept clear for the passage of the procession to the cathedral 
square. The pavements were strewn with flower-petals, and 
the facades of the palaces were hung with tapestries and 
brocades, and adorned with gold-framed mirrors and holy 
pictures, and even with portraits of. the owner’s ancestors, so 
that the whole city looked like one vast drawing-room.^ 
Unwillingly, in the midst of the curious, jostling crowd, 
the traveller descended. His eyes fell at once upon an ex- 
tremely pretty young woman — and with a flourish he asked 
her the way to the inn. She told him, and then — for Ravenna 
was a very small town, and he had lighted upon a friend of 
Teresa’s — she at once hastened to Palazzo Guiccioli, to tell 
Teresa about her encounter, ' Never,’ she exclaimed, * had 
she met a man of such beauty.’ The Countess felt assured 
that it couM only be Lord Byron.* 

Teresa at that moment engaged in writing a letter to 
her lover, whom she believed to be still in Bologna, contra- 
dicting her previous pressing invitations and begging him to 
postpone his visit. She had had a relapse, with high fever, 
and feared that the difficulties of seeing each other whfle she 

♦*Vic% p, 11$. The friend was Signora CSeltrude Vkaxi, ol 
^vhom more will he heard later. 
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was still unwell would be insuperable-^and besides, sbe 
added, she did not feel she ' deserved ' so great an attention. 
She had already written all this to Fanny Silvestrini in Venice 
— but had addressed her letter to Mme Francesca instead of 
Fanny, so that the letter had not arrived. But now that at 
last Byron had come, all her doubts and hesitations were for> 
gotten. 

Byron, meanwhile, had presented a letter of introduction to 
Count Giuseppe Alborghetti, the Secretary General of the 
Province, and had been civilly invited to the Count’s box at 
the theatre that evening.* On his arrival, his host inquired 
whether he had any acquaintances in Ravenna. 

Yes,” replied Byron, ** I am very friendly with Count 
and Countess Guiccioli.” “ But alas," replied Alborghetti, 
" you will not be able to see the young lady, as they say she 
is at death’s door.” At this sudden and unexpected news, 
given so abruptly, Byron lost his head — and, unable to control 
his emotion, replied that if the lady should die, he hoped he 
would not survive her.’ 

'The effect was all that can be imagined. ' Coimt Albor- 
gh^tti, who had believed that Byron was attracted to Ravenna 
by literary interests — by Dante’s tomb, the Byzantine monu- 
ments, and memories of Dryden, Boccaccio and Gaston de 
Foix — ^gaped round-eyed at the emotion of the young Lord 
. . . Fortunately ’, Teresa adds, '-Count Guiccioli, who had 
caught sight of Lord Byron, then called on him in the box 
and calmed him by giving him better news.’® 

Byron tcx^ up his abode in the uncomtortable little inn in 
the Via di Porta Sisi, which was the best that the city could 
afford and waited for Teresa’s bidding. 

’The following letters, which enable us to follow the whole 
course of Byron’s and Teresa’s affairs during the next feverish 
two months, are enclosed in a folder inscribed in Tetesa’a 

* Conte Giuseppe Alborghetti (1776-1832) was a nobleman and 

writer of occasional verses, which had won him some distinctkMi. 
Teresa describes him as 'a man of intelligence, and Chief of (he 
gomoment of the Lower Romagna in the absence of the Prince 
Legate', 
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writiag: Second Series: 19 notes from Lord Byron.* At the 
t<Y of some of the Irttets (in Teresa's writing) is the word 
{ostensible — can be shown). The explanation is also in 
Teresa’s writing : ' Dans ceS billets il y a i choisir . . . des 
phrases seulement . . . parcdtjue ils tdmoignent tous de son 
excellent coeur et de ses sentiments de loyaut6 et de d^lica- 
tesse.’ 

'The first of the following letters was sent to Teresa by hand 
immediately after Byron’s arrival — the second, later in the 
evening, after coming back from the theatre. 

BYRON TO CONTES S A GUICCIOLT* 

)une 10th, 1819 

My Treasure : Here I am, in Ravenna. If you can arrange to 
see me I shall be happy — if not, 1 have at any rate not broken 
my word — and I hope at lea.st to hear that^your health is 
better. Always. 


]une 10th, 1819 ® 

My Love : I have been to the theatre without finding you — 
and was sorry to hear that you are still weak. Your husband 
came to see me in the box and replied courteously to the few 
inquiries I dared to make at that moment. Count Zfinanni} 
then turned up and was so insistent that I should go to his 
box that I could not avoid paying that call without being 
rude — and I did go there for a moment. 

My sweetest Soul — believe that I live for you alone — and 
do not doubt me. I shall stay here until 1 know wbat your 
wishes really are: and even if you cannot arrange to see me 
I shall not go away. I beseech you to command me as entirely 
and eternally yours. I would sacrifice all my hopes for this 
world and all that we believe we may find in the other — to see 
you happy. 1 cannot think of the state of your health without 
sorrow and tears. Alas, my Treasure! How much we en- 
dured — and shall still have to endure! And you so young — 
so beautiful — so good — you have had to suffer through my 
fault — ^what a thought! 
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I kiss you A thousand thousand thousand times with all zny 
soul. 

p.s, I sent you a note this evening by means of P{^erelli]. 
But the bearer did not find him until midnight. I am writing 
now after the theatre before going to bed. I hope you wiU 
receive both. 


June xxth, 1819’’ 

My Love : Pray instruct me how I am to behave in these cir- 
cumstances. I am not clear as to what it is best to do. I 
think of staying here until you go — and then finding a way 
of meeting in Bologna, and then in Ferrara. But all these 
plans depend upon your wishes I have no life now, except in 
you. Mv peace is lost in any case — ^but I should prefer death 
to this uncertainty. Pray forgive and pity me. Remember that 
I am here because you ordered me to come — and that every 
moment in which I do not . . . but it is useless to write. I 
feel inexpressibly unhappy. I do see you — ^but how? — in 
what a stated 

I have tried to di'-tract myself with this farce of visiting 
antiquities — it seems quite intolerably tedious — ^but at the 
moment everything els“ is equally displeasing. The little that 
interests me- Dante’s tomb and a few things in the library 
— I have already seen with an indifference made pardonable 
by the state of my heart. You see that 1 do not go into Society 
— ^and that I only seek ways of being near to you — ^but how? 
You are so surrounded • I am a foreigner in Italy — and still 
more a foreigner in Ravenna- -and naturally little versed in 
the customs of the country — I am afraid of compromising yon. 
For myself there is little more to fear — ^my fate is already 
decided. It is impossible for me to live long in this state of 
torment — I am writ'ng to you in tears — and T am not a man 
who cries easih When I cry my tears come from the heart, 
and are of blood. 

At this point (midnight) I have received your letters and 
the handkerrhief— and 1 am a little calmer. I shall study to do 
all that you command. 
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I am ctmtinuing this note without changing a word — to 
^w you what sort of an inferno I have carri^ in my heart 
since my arrival. 

If you knew what it costs me to control myself in your 
presence ! But I will not say more — let us hope that time will 
teach me hypocrisy. You speak of ' my sacrifices ’ — don’t say 
any more — my heart is already sacrificed, and after that victim, 
I can offer no other. A sign from you will suffice to lead me 
or send me — ^not only to Bologna, ^t to the grave. 

Do not mistrust me — do not mistrust you — ^but the dif- 
ficulties of our circumstances. I should like to hope — but — 
but — always a But — ^meanwhile you hope — ^and that is enough. 

I thank you — I embrace you — I kiss you a thousand thou- 
sand times. 

P.s. Why send me back my handkerchief? I see from the 
mark that it is the one I gave you on the evening before your 
departure. I would not give you back a thread of yours 
(which I always keep by me) to obtain an empire.* 

Byron’s first visit to Teresa had taken place, as the preced- 
ing letter shows, on the day after bis arrival, ' although it was 
a Friday and he did not like to do anything important on that 
day’. Guiccioli himself had come to fetch him in his coach, 
and had accompanied him to Teresa’s bedside, where she, 
feverish and flushed and ' surroimded by friends and rela- 
tions ’, was not able to spejik to him alone even for a moment 
* He returned home ’, she tells us, ' extremely melancholy.’® 
And although during the following days he called upon her as 
often as twice a day — 'a frequency’, she would have us 
believe, ' sanctioned by Italian custom and which surprised 
no one ’,® — ^his visits continued to take place in the presence 
of her observant relations. 

* The handkerchief — of fine white cambric— -was kept by Teresa 
in the bdx diat contained her other ' relics ’. Medwin gives an 
amusing account of the private theatricals in Pisa, in which Byron 
took the part of lago. ' *' Shakespeare was tight ”, said he, after 
he had finished, " in making Othello’s jealousy turn upon that cir- 
cumstance. *1116 handketchi^ is the strongest proof of love, not 
only among the Moors, but all Eastern nations”.' (Meowikt, Con- 
vertathnt with T.ord Byron, p, 301.) 
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ThRt first wedc in Ravenna, indeed, was not a happy time. 
The sleepy little provincial town to wliich Byron was to 
become so much attached had, at first sight, little to offer the 
traveller, TTie members of the local nobility, to whom his 
letters of intr<}duction were addressed, hasten^ to call upon 
their distinguished visitor and to take him to see their sights : 
Dante’s tomb, the Rotonda, the great Byzantine mosaics in S. 
Apoilinare in Classe — the fine manuscripts in the library. 
But Byron, at best, was not much of a sightseer — and now 
he was far too much preoccupied with Teresa to care about 
anything else. He seems, indeed, to have made this only too 
clear to his hosts. 

' Hie common opinion wrote Conte Giulio Rasponi 
acidly to Rangone, ' is that the Palazzo Guiccioli has im- 
pressed him more than the Rotonda and the ruins of Thee- 
doric. In any case his stay is a good thing for the town 
and for the people who see him, although his manner of life 
and preoccupation with his affections do not often render him 
accessible. 1 have not failed to offer him my humble services 
in various forms, but he, very much reserved, has only made a 
very limited use of them.’^'* 

For indeed Teresa took up all his thoughts. After reading 
the daily letters that he wrote to her at this time, it seems no 
longer possible to maintain that this was only a half-hearted 
relationship. Grudgingly as he had come to Ravenna — ^flip- 
pantly as he still wrote about the affair to his bnglish friends 
— It is evident that he was now completely absorbed by 
Teresa. He sat up all night writing to her, in tears; he made 
a scene when he saw her talking to someone else; he was 
touchy, uncertain of himself, and so moody that everyone 
observed it. ’ Lord Byron is staying on at Ravenna wrote 
that incorrigible gossip, Rangone, to his brother in Venice. 

' They tell me of his intense passion and his great melan- 
choly.’ He even reached the point of asking Teresa, in so 
many words, whether — if the moment should come vdien she 
would have to choose between her husband and himself, — die 
would elope with him. 

I'here is in his letters not only an unmistakable note of 
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passuMi, but a curious kck ot sei£>conficlence, a deq> dis* 
comtort. ’ 1 am a foreigner m Italy,’ he told Teresa, ' and 
still more a foreigner in Ravenna, and naturally little versed 
m the customs of the country* 1 ^ afraid of compromising 
you.’ All day, except m the’few hours that he could be with 
her, he sat m the hot, dingy little inn — and wondered why he 
had come, and whether indeed he should stay. Did Teresa 
really care ior him*' And even if she did, what could come 
of It all.^ Everyone in Ravenna was prodigiously avil — but 
It was not for them that he was there. Moreover — ^accustomed 
as he was to dealing with husbands — there was somediiiig 
singularly disconcerting about the old Coimt. He, too, was 
only too civil — but what lay beneath his formal, hall-ironic 
courtesy? ‘ 1 can t make him out at all, he wrote to Hoppncr, 
' he visits me frequently and takes me out (like Wlnttington, 
the Lord Mayor) in a coach and six horses. The fact .ippears 
to be, that he is completely governed by her — ^for that matter, 
so am I.’ The letter ends : ' My coming — going— and every- 
thing depends upon her cntiielj.’’^ 

'The pages of the Vie ’, at this period, are written in the 
form of a diary, so that it is possible to follow m detail all 
the ups and downs of the lovers’ hopes and fears. By June 
14th leresa was better, and was up when Byion came to see 
her — but m the evening she was obliged to send him some 
bad news. The Abate PereJli, who had been the transmitter of 
their letters, had gone off to the country with Teresa s uncle. 
Byron was greatly upset, but nevertheless called on her both 
in the afternoon and evening — ^Ending her, once again, sui- 
rounded by people, but better. ' Letter of devotion after 
leaving me,’ she adds — a masterpiece of passion, devotion 
and generosity!’^® Here is the letter which pleased her so 
greatly, and which ended with the suggestion Aat they should 
nm away together. 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLl®* 

June X4fh, 1819 

Perhaps I am mistaken — my Love — but this sudden country 
expedition of your uncle's with P^erelli] makes me afraid 
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that we have been betrayed — and that P(erelli} has beeo 
taken off to the country to interrupt our correspondence. Pas* 
sion makes me fear everything and everyone. If I lose you, 
what will become of me? Was this journey planned before 
my arrival — or not? If not, I feel very suspicious. In any 
case, how shall we manage to get our letters? How shall 1 
be able to get even this one to you, without risk of a dis* 
covery which would be sad for you — and for me, fatal. In 
losing me you lose very little, — but I am unlikely to survive 
a break with you. Until now the fruits of my journey have 
been rather bitter — but if you are pleased, I do not regret 
what I am suffering — ^for I am suffering for your sake. 

Love has its martyrs like religion — ^with this difference — 
that the victims of love lose their Paradi.se in this world, with- 
out reaching it in the other, while the devout of the other 
faith gain by the change. 

Meanwhile — my Love — ^tell me what I am to do? Remain 
here? — or return to Bologna? If trouble arises there is only 
one adequate remedy, that is, to go away together — and for 
this a great Love is necessary — and some courage. Have you 
enough? 

I can already anticipate your answer. It will be long and 
divinely written — ^but it will end in a negative. 

I kiss you from my heart ten million times. 

• 

Byron was right. Teresa’s answer was long, poetic and 
full of numerous good reasons why sht should not run away 
with him. Nor indeed did he yet grasp, perhaps, how 
unheard-of a thing he was asking. TTie essence of serventismo, 
as he was to realize later, was that the lady should starf with 
her husband. But, after this letter of his, he had no right to 
complain later on that he had been inveigled into ' a romance 
in the Anglo fashion ’. It was he who had first desired it. 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLP* 

]une iL$th, 1819 

You arc right— hut when one can argue a great deal, Love is 
not capable of very great sacrifices. Your answer is what I 
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expected, it does not surprise we, and that is enwgh. Re- 
member that wy proposal was not made for the present time. 
1 cmly asked, in case the alternative arose, what you would 
do? You are right in your st^swer, and now I know what my 
decision must be. 

What you say is very true, only it has come a little too late 
— for the greatest injury to . . . was already done in Venice. 
To go away would be die height of imprudence — a thing only 
to be done if we were discovered — in case you were obliged 
to abandon one of us two. But forgive me if I say (now that 
we are speaking of morals) that the greatest injury is in the 
deception, not the desertion, of a man who is already in the 
condition of a great number of husbands. 

Besides, I esteem him very much — and would make friends 
with him willingly — at any cost. 

Returning to the alternative — I can tell you that I too 
should lose a great deal, but I prefer you to anything else — 
for I love you. But I will not speak any more of Love — now 
that you cannot doubt mine, after I have shown you how 
completely I would sacrifice everything. 

Meanwhile you have not answered my (question-- that is, 
whether I shall meet your wishes by staying here -or by 
leaving for Bologna. 

I kiss you and .un alw.sys. 

Teresa, however, continued to be most exasperating. To 
his question whether he was to remain in Ravenna or go away, 
she merely replied with a long disquisition on The lament of 
Torso, which she had just read,— insisting on being told ' the 
secret of the suffering which produced this poem, and who 
was the original of Eleonora Byron's annoyance, which 
Teresa’s ill-timed poetic flights were so often to arouse in 
him, is cxpres.sed in his answer. 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI^* 

fttne x’yth, 1819 

My Soul ; I speak of Love and }mu answer me about Tasso. I 
write about you, and you adc me about * Eleonora If you 
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want to naider me even more insane than he, I can assure yon 
you are on the way to succeeding. In fact, my dear, your 
inquiries seem to me superfluous. You know, at least in 
part, my story, and even without it can imagine that, in order 
to depict strong passions, it is necessary to have experienced 
them. One of these days (if ever, ever they occur again, 
which T, alas, doubt) when we are alone, — will tell you 
whether your conjectures as to the original of the portrait 
are founded on truth or not. If you know what love is — If 
you love me — if you feel — ^how can you at this moment — 
seeing the state in which we find ourselves — think or speak of 
imaginary things? Have we not only too much reality'^ I 
swear that these last few days have been among the most 
unhappy of my life. Love— doubt — ^uncertainty — the fear of 
compromising you when I see you in the presence of others — 
the impossibility of seeing you alone — the thought of losing 
you for ever — ^(hese combine to destroy the few hopes that 
inspired me until now. 

Society disturbs me — solitude terrifies me. My only con- 
solah'on is to see you recovered in health. 

T am awaiting with the greatest impatience your answer to 
my two letters. What shall I do? 

It seems to me that your fither looks at you with some 
suspicion- and that naturally he does not much like to see 
me so near you- -and (hat this journey of your uncle with 
Perelli and the sudden departure of your friend (arnica} are 
not the happiest presages tor us. Meanwhile my coming to 
R.ivenna, as I foresaw, instead of increasing our understand- 
ing, has diminished it. Oh Venice — Venice — there we were 
united, at least for a few hours! 

P.s. Forgive me if my answer has been too Fttvltth in the 
first lines of this note — ^but I have not come to Italy to speak 
of myself and my own doings — ^but rather to forget my life 
of beyond the mountains — ^and above all, to love you — you, 
my only and last delight That is why I showed impatience irt 
answering your question whether E was the . . . etc. etc. . . . 

But now there was a change for the better. Tecesa’s fever 
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left her, and at last the doctor allowed her to go out again. 
On the evening of June 6th, at 7 o’clock, ‘ she came down 
the stairs of her palazzo leaning on Byron's arm. He seated 
himself in her closed carria)^ beside her; behind them, in 
another carriage, rode the Count and some other friends 
It was their first time alone together, since he had come to 
Ravenna. TTiey reached the great pine-wood that lies between 
Ravenna and the sea, at sunset. ' The whole world was fresh 
and green; the nightingales were singing, the crickets chirp- 
ing. Lord Byron was charmed by the landscape; he seemed 
at once happy and melancholy.’ It was on that evening, says 
Teresa, as they drove home together through the forest and 
watched the reflection of the sunset lichts in the still pools 
under the pine-trees, that she asked Byron, since he had 
already written about Tasso, to write something also about 
Italy’s greatest poet, Dante. ’ Your wished are my com- 
mands ’, he replied — and the next day began The Prophecy 
of Dante which be dedicated to her.'*® 

lady! If for the cold and cloudy clime 
Where I was born, but where I would not die, 

Of the great Poet-Sire of Italy 
I dare to build the imitative rhyme. 

Harsh Runic copy of the South’s sublime 
THOU art the cause; and howsoever 1 
Fall short of his immortal harmony. 

Thy gentle heart will pardon me the crime. 

Thou, in the pride of Beauty and of Youth, 

Spakest; and for thee to speak and be obeycxl 
Are one; but only in the sunny South 
Such sounds are uttered and such charms displayed, 

So sweet a language from so fair a mouth — 

Ah! to what effort would it not persuade? 

It was at this period, too, that having seen on Teresa’s table 
Dante' s Inferno, he read with her the verses about Paolo and 
Francesca. Teresa asked him whether it bad ever been trans- 
lated into English. * Non tradotto, ma tradito ’, he replied** 
— and thereupon promised her to try his hand at a better 
rendering. 
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But still, when diey were alone together, they would go 
over and over the same ground : what did the future hold f<Mr 
them? It is dear from the letters that Byron repeated bis 
suggesticm to elope with her, and that she again drew bade. 
According to Moore, — ^who seems to have seen some letters 
which have since been lost, and to which Teresa does not 
refer in the ‘ Vie ’ — she ‘ even proposed, as a means of escap- 
ing the ignominy of an elopement, that she should, like 
another Juliet, " pass for dead ” ’,*® a proposal which must 
have afforded Byron some amusement. For the moment the 
project was shelved; but Teresa now knew — or thought she 
knew — ^how completely her lover was committed. 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI®* 

June 16th, 1819 

My Love : Let us not talk about the subject any more now. It 
is enough that you cannot doubt me, knowing what I would be 
capable of doing for you. In any case and in all circum- 
stances your happiness will be my only care. If a time comes 
of trouble and disturbance caused by our love, then you shall 
decide, according to your feelings. I shall not try to persuade 
you or to inlluence your choice. My 'duties', dearest Teresa, 
are always the same — and it seems to me I am showing every 
possible eagerness to fulfil them. 

Everything depends on you — my life — my honour — ^my 
love. Love me, then — my feeling for you deserves to be 
returned : I suffer so mucli in loving, that I have tried to 
avoid strong passions in these last three years — but in vain, 
as you see now. To love you is my crossing of the Rubicon 
and has already decided my late. 

1 shall not tad to carry out all that you say — 1 kiss you 
100000 times 


June ly/A, 1819** 

Yes — my Love — am very indifferent to you. i ^ve travelled 
here from Venice — have been so happy after my arrival — 
my diversions have been so many — they cheer me so greatly 
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—yes — you ate right in this as in everything— tJiere is no 
4 oubt as to my tndtfetence. Hunk a little — my Treasure — 
and dien 1 shall challenge anyone whatever to find in my 
conduct ever since I have\ known you the slimiest thing 
that deserves such a reproadi. 1 love you only too much, but 
in Love, too much is not enough. This 1 feel, too — ^for I 
believe that you do not love me to the degree that 1 long for; 
— and meanwhile 1 am very sure that my heart is more 
engaged than yours — but that should be so — ^for you deserve 
a love which 1 could neither hope for nor inspire. Such a 
love I feel for you — do you want proofs? 

You tell me that I, and not ' riding have done you so 
much harm — this means that the cause of the illness* was a 
fault of mine. This is the first time that you have said this to 
me — ^and being a rather serious accusation — ^and seriously 
made — should like to have some explanation. — If you only 
knew . . , but — it is useless — all I write, or say. 

My Love — ^We have surely enough trouble without making 
ourselves unhappy by ill-founded suspicions and torments 
caused by wounded pride, perhaps' unnecessarily. A slave is 
not more humble in the presence of his master — than I am in 
yours, — ^but do not abase your power, for you have too much. 
Think only if I deserve the reproaches of your last note — and 
then forgive . . . yourself if you can. 

Believe me eternally your most unchangeable and loving 

The mention of ' the hope of travelling together ’ in the 
following letter suggests that Teresa’s ingenious brain was 
already making plans to enable her and Byron to set forth 
together for Venice — a. plan which they did at last carry out 
in August. But for the time being Byron had no intention of 
moving from Ravenna, and he sent off to Alexander Scott, in 
Venice, a series of urgent letters (on June loth, 20th and 
26th) telling him to send him his saddle-horses and his 
carriage-horses, and to forward idl his English letters. Hopp- 
ner and Scott — united in their jealousy of ' La Guiccioii ' — 

* Under the word ' illness ’ the word * abortion ’ can be read. 
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delayed as long as they could. 'There could surely be no 
difficulty wrote Byron to Scott, after waiting for ten days. 
’ It will be very disagreeable if he is not set oflF this time,'** 
But at last his instructions were carried out — and he finally 
told Scott that he had ' no intention of returning to Venice 
for some time ' All has gone on very well here — as you 
may suppose by my stay. The Lady does whatever she pleases 
with me — ^and lucidly the same things please both.’®* 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLl*® 

June 20th, 1819 

' And you could ’ — ^What is there that you could not, my Love, 
if you wish it? 

There can be nothing more delightful to me than the hope 
of ' travelling together ’. 

Your little note ends — or rather does not end — when will 
you tell me the rest? 

As I have said to you many times, my fate is in your 
hands; where you are is my country — and what you say, my 
law. Meanwhile I am longing for the hour when I see you 
again — and I kiss you untiringly with all my soul. 

The next of Byron’s notes'-® consists only of two fragments, 
which have been cut out of a longer letter. It obviously refers 
to one of their early quarrels — possibly to the same attack of 
jealousy described in the following letters. 

Of these attacks of jealousy Byron himself wrote to Hob- 
house : ' Hitherto all had gone on well, with the usual excep- 
tion of some gelosie, which are the fault of the climate, and 
of the conjunction of two such capricious people as the 
Guiccioli and the inglese.’^'’ 

The sentences whidi still remain of the letter are : 

* I am going to bed — and it would be better for me if nqr 
sleep (if inde^ sle^ is possible for me) could become etemd 

hohr to make him forget to come to you 

Perhaps this is only a prologue— and you will 
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But I loved you — and after having been a man well-known 
for his indq>endence and strength of mind Unfor- 

tunately for me he has lost liiis wings. Perhaps he will find 
them again, at least 1 hope so. Farewell.’ 

Teresa appears rather to have enjoyed these outbursts of 
jealousy as tributes to her power, for Byron’s next letter is 
headed by her ; * Billet de jalousie magn/fi^ue — passhnne — 
sublime mcus tr£s injuste. II ne me connaissait encore que 
depuis trop peu ! ! ! -® 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLr-*® 

\no date} 

' My thoughts cannot find rest in me ’* — I was right then : 
what is that man doing every evening for So long beside 
you in your box? ' So we are agreed ’ — ^fine words; 'Vow are 
agreed it appears. I have noticed that every time I turned 
my head toward the stage you turned your eyes to look at that 
man — and this, after ail that had happened today! But do 
not fear, tomorrow evening I shall leave the field clear to 
him. I have no strength to bear a fresh torment every day 
— ^you have made me despicable in my own eyes — and perhaps 
soon in those of others. — Have you not seen my torments? 
Have you not pitied them? I forgive jrou what you have 
made me suffer — but I can never forgive myself the weakness 
of heart which has prevented me until now from taking the 
only honourable step in such circumstances — that of bidding 
you goodbye — for ever — 

Midnight 

My time for sleep before I knew you. 

Let me go — ^it is better to die from the pain of separation, 
than from that of betrayal — my life now is a constant agony. 

* Tasso, Gerusedemme JJberata, Canto X^. 'The original line: 

' I suoi pensieri in lui dormir non ponno * (* His thoughts cannot 
find rest in him*) was placed by Byron at the beginning of bis 
Cofitut. 
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I have enjoyed a unicpie and final ht^piness in your toms — 
but — db G(^! how much those moments are costing me!-^ 
and they [cost} this ] — now that I am writing to you alone — 
completely alone. I had no one but you in the world — and 
now, not having you any more (without the heart, ■wdiat is 
the rest?) solitude has become as tedious as society — for that 
image which I pictured as so pure, so dear, is now nothing 
but a perfidious and menacing shadow, — and yet — always 
yours. 


(No dateY<^ 

My Love : Why not after dinner? What do I care about the 
’promenade’ and the 'prescription’? You well know what 
I ' like’ — every day in which we do not see and love each 
other, in deed as in our hearts, is (at least for me) the most 
irreparable of losses, one happiness the less. 

Tell me when — ever and entirely thine 

' The most irreparable of losses.’ It was at this time that 
Byron — already conscious of a physical decay far in advance 
of his years, and of a corresponding exhaustion — ^was writing 
to Webster : * At thirt)’ I feel there is no more to look 
forward to . . . My hair is half grey, and the Crow's-foot has 
been rather lavish of its indelible steps. My hair, though not 
gone, seems going, and ray teeth reoiain by way of courtesy.’®^ 

These were the times of weariness and .self-distaste which 
Byron — ^like an over-tired child at a party, who, dropping 
with fatigue, yet clamours for one game more — attempted to 
defeat always by the same method : some fresh sensation that 
would reconfirm for him the sense of his own reality. Life 
had become tasteless for him, except in the pursuit of 
passion. And passion brought pain — and pain, weariness — 
and then he was off on the treadmill once again. * At thirty- 
one he wrote to Hobhouse in the same strain, ' so few years, 
months, days, remain, that “ carpe diem " is not enough. I 
have been obliged to crop even the seconds, for who can 
trust tomorrow? Twnorrow, quotha! To-hour, to-minute. I 
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cannot repent me (I try very often) so much of anything I 
have done, a$ of anything I have left undone. Alas ! I have 
been idle and have the prospect of early decay, without having 
seized every available instantV>f my pleasurable years ’.** 

This was the high summer of Teresa’s and Byron’s passion 
— ^when Byton’s fears for her health and his consdousness of 
his own exhaustion, only served to fan his feverish thirst. Her 
youth, her freshness, her vitality (in spite — or even increased 
by — her illness) all gave him an illusion of renewed vigour, 
of a last le.tse of life. 

During all this time neither Byron nor Teresa — since they 
did not at the moment require her services— thought it neces- 
sary to write to Fanny. She, however, kept up an eloquent 
flow of tender inquiries. ' Pray,’ she begged Byron, ' in an 
interval of rest, take a moment to remember Fanny as one 
who has an infinite love for Teresina, and th^ highest regard 
for Mylord.’®* 

The next week, under cover to Don Perelli. she was writing 
to Teresa herself : ' Your long silence is making me very 
anxious ... Is it possible that you should have forgotten me? 

. . . My dear Friend, write if you can and tell me everything. 
I hope it will not be long before I see and embrace you, if the 
Cavaliere your Spouse does not change his mind.’®'' 

But neither Byron nor Teresa answered, and early in July 
she was again appealing to Byron : ‘ I turn to you, Mylord, 
begging you for pity’s s.rke to relieve me of a painlul uncer- 
tainty and tell me by what illness she [Teresa] is affected and 
how severely.’®® 

For Teresa was still seriously ill, and as the weeks passed 
and her cough and fever continued, Byron’s letters to his 
English friends lost their deliberate flippancy and revealed a 
deep anxiety, even if expressed with Aaracteristic egoism: 
’Thus it is with everything and everybody for whom I feel 
anytihing like a real attachment. " War, death or discord doth 
lay siege to them.” I never even could keep alive a dog that 
I liked or that liked me.’®* 

To John Murray he was even franker : * I see Datna 
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every day at the pcopec (and improper) hoots; but I fed 
seriously uneasy about her health, which seefiM very ptecari* 
ous. In losing her, 1 would lose a being who has run great 
risks on my account, and whom I have every reason to love 
— ^but I must not think this possible. I do not know what I 
should do if she died, but 1 ought to blow my brains out — 
and I hope that I should.’ 

It being evident that the Ravenna doctors were not doing 
Teresa any good, Byron prevailed upon Count Guiccioli to let 
him send for his own doctor from Venice, Professor Aglietti. 
To Alexander Scott he wrote : 

* I have sent again to Venice for Dr. Aglietti — the Guic- 
cioli is seriously ill, and her state menaces consumption — I 
need hardly say how this occupies and distresses me ... If 
you can say anything to Aglietti to persuade him to come, in 
addition to what I have written — ^pray do — I have written 
at Count Guiccioh’s one request, and enclosed besides a long 
medical statement of her case. 

’ Although there is no doubt on that score, yet you may tell 
Aglietti I myselj will be responsible for his time, trouble and 
expence, etc., being reimbursed, and his coming will be to me 
also a great peisonai facour. I can say no more.’*® 

Professor Aglietti — ^who granted Byron’s request and, after 
obtaining the permission of the Governor of Venice, at once 
set off for R.'ivenna — was a very famous doctor, and, by all 
accounts, a most delightful man, A poet and a scholar, as 
well as a physician, — a doctor who openly stated that he did 
not believe in medicine — ^his enormous figure was to be seal, 
with his pockets bulging with books, peering into every boeJe- 
shop in the streets of Venice. We are told that, before his 
arrival in a patient’s house, the family would hastily clear 
away any books, pictures or old etchings in the halls and 
passages, since otherwise he would stand all day lodcing at 
them, instead of visiting the patient. Not that he did not take 
his profession seriously. He had a remarkable gift for diag- 
nosis, and— being the kindest of men — ^would even call upon 
a serious patient as often as eight times a day. But he had 
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little patience with feminine vapours, and if called in to such 
a case, would sit by the lady’s bed and — ^while pretending to 
feel her pulse, — ^would drop off for a short nap.®* 

His nights, at tlie end of liis long day’s work, were often 
spent in study, and sometimes, in the morning, the maid 
would find him still in his chair, where he had fallen asleep 
over his books. His appearance, we are told, was ' at once 
grave and friendly, with simple, easy manners, joined to a 
peculiar and sweet courtesy. He had a flexible nature, indul- 
gent, warm in his affections, sensitive to all forms of beauty, 
loved by all, welcomed by all ’. But his strongest quality was 
kindness, * a kindness which coloured with affection his be- 
haviour and his work as a doctor. 'The imagination slumbered 
in him, unless moved by the heart ’. 

Byron, who had always considered him the best doctor in 
Europe, was no doubt aware of this last qfiality, too, and 
perhaps the great doctor’s imagination was moved by the 
lovers’ pl'cjht. We have no record of what he prescribed for 
Teresa (except that it included ' a complete change of re- 
gime ’, the application of leeches and some ' Peruvian bark ’ 
of extreme bitterness, which Byron promptly sent for from 
Venice) — but we do know that on his departure he left re- 
newed hope behind him, and that Teresa and her family con- 
sidered his visit to have been the turning-point in her illness, 
and Byron, consequently,, her ’saviour’. 

Before leaving Ravenna (he great doctor of the famous poet 
— both dressed, we are told, in their best clothes (ab/ti di 
grandissima gala) took part in a solemn little ceremony. They 
drove together, in Byron’s carriage, to Dante’s monument — 
where Byron solemnly placed a volume of his own poems 
upon the tombstone. *1116 contemporary who describes the 
scene, Filippo Mordani, adds that ' every time that the poet 
pa.ssed in front of that monument, he bared his head; and I 
myself have seen it several times ’.** 

And very soon — ^whether owing to Aglietti’s presaiptions, 
to the Peruvian bark, or to the daily presence of her lover — 
Teresa really did begin to get better. By then, too, Byron’s 
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horses had arrived — ^and although the midsuimner heat was 
intense, the two lovers rode together every evening in the 
Pine Forest, ’ so full of pastime and prodigality.’ 

Sweet Hour of Twilight! — in the solitude 
Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 
Which bounds Ravenna's immemorial wood. 

Rooted where once the Adrian wave flowed o’er, 
lo where the last Caesarean fortress stood, 

Evergreen forest! which Boccaccio’s lore 
And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to me, 

How have I loved the twilight hour and thee!^’^ 

Byron, now in the highest of spirits, took up his pen and 
wrote to tell Augusta all about it. 

' I write from Ravenna — I came here on account of a Countess 
Guiccioli — a. Girl of Twenty married to a very rich old man 
of Sixty about a year ago; with her, last winter, I had a 
liaison according to the good old Italian custom — she mis- 
carried in May — ^and sent for me here — and here I have been 
these two months. 

She is pretty — a great Coquette- -extremely vain — exces- 
sively affected — clever enough — without the smallest prin- 
ciple — ^with a good dej-1 of imagination and some passion. 
She had set her heart on carrying me off from Venice out of 
vanity — and succeeded — and having made herself the subject 
of general conversation has greatly eontributed to her recovery. 
• • « 

I send you a sonnet which this faithful Lady had made fpr 
the nuptials of one of her relations in which she swears the 
most darming constancy to her husband — ^is not this good? — 
You may suppose my face when she showed it to me — 
could not help laughing — one of our laughs. All this is very 
absurd — ^but you see that I have good morals at bottom. 

She is an equestrian too — but a bore in her rides — ^for dbe 
can’t guide her horse — and he runs after mine — and tries to 
bite him — and then she begins screaming, in a high hat and 
Sky-blue riding habit — ^making a most absurd figure — ^aad 
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embartassif^ ine and both our grooms — ^who have the devil’s 
own work to keq> her from tumbling — or having her doathes 
tom off by the trees and thickets of the Pine forest.’*^ 

But Teresa, in the true romantic tradition, scorned to chronide 
any such undignified episodes as these. Her account is all 
fine scenery and poetry. 

' They would remain for hours together,’ she wrote, ' in 
the deep forest shade — dismounting and seating themselves 
under the great resinous pines. 'They walked on thyme and 
other scented herbs . . . Lord Byron’s delight was that of a 
poet, hers of a happy young woman.’^® 

'They would linger there together until the last hour of 
twilight, vben the vesper bell, heard faintly through the 
trees from the tower of the Duomo, would call them home 
again. 

At that moment, in Ravenna, two pages would come out 
on to the marble balcony of the Pala^r^o del Comune, where 
two great torches had been lit, and would play on fheir 
trumpets a short air — ^while the faithful in the streets bowed 
their he-ids and knell in prayer, reciting the ' Ave Maria 

Ave Maria! blessed be the hour! 

The time, the clime, the spot, where 1 so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
Smk o’er the earth — so beautiful and soft, — 

While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 

Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft. 

And not a breath crept through the rosy air. 

And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with prayer. 
Ave Maria ! ’t is the hour of prayer ! 

Ave Maria! ’t is the hour of Love!* 

* Don Jum, III, xt, cii-ciii. ' I have known in Italy ’, said Byron 
to Dr. Kennedy in Greece, ‘a person engaged in sin, and when the 
vesper-bell has rung, stop and repeat the Ave Maria, and then 
proceed in the sin : absolution cured all.’ kennbuy, Conversations on 
Religion with Lord Byron, p. i;o. 
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At dusk, returning home, Byron and Teresa only separated 
to meet again ' at the theatre or at an assembly — en tife-i- 
tite or in the presence of others — it little mattered, so long 
as they breathed the same air.’*® 

Such behaviour, however, was more than a little conspicu* 
ous, and there were plenty of willing tongues and pens to 
describe it. 

* Mylord’s love was becoming ever more intense, and mote 
noticeable in a small town. The tine chosen for his calls was 
especially noticed with some criticism, as coinciding with the 
business or siesta times of the husband, when the wife was 
most at leisure.’*® 

Count Guiccioli’s numerous enemies took great pleasure in 
the whole episode, and before long — indeed it is surprising 
that it should not have happened sooner — one of them sent 
him a most unpleasant anonymous letter. It came, Teresa 
tells us, on a Friday, and her husband hastened to her room 
to read it to her, and to show her the extremely scurrilous 
verses it contained— which were being sung, the letter said, 
even by the little boys in the streets. 

Di Lord e inn imorata, ognun lo sa. 

La moglie del Falcon fatto Cucu, 

Ne ancor s’awede il vccchir) bab.ili 
Che ormai conviengli sndar col capo in giu. 

Kidono i sassi ancor della cittsL 
Del Pecco e di Madonna, e molto pui 
Dei rimedi che Lord venir le fa 
Da Vene^ia, da Ta>ndra c dal Peru 
That same evening —certainly ths Friday was not Teresa’s 
luck)' day-— some of her guests, in her own house, allowed 
themselves to indulge in innuendoes less coarse, but not less 
malicious. * I saw him on horseback today,’ said one young 
lady. 'Oh God, how beautiful he was! Truly the men ^ould 
agree to exile him,’ she added, looking pointedly at her host- 
ess. — ^*Is he married?’ asked her young sister, and was 
answered a long account of Byron’s past adventures, fur* 
nished by another guest who had recently returned from 
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Milan, and had heard more gossip abcnxt the poet there. ' It 
was not Byron's genius', adds Teresa somewhat superflu^ 
ously, * that excited public interest about him. It was his rank, 
his beauty, his fortune, and his mysterious reputation for 
strange adventures.'^® 

It was at this inauspicious moment that Byron, by a quite 
gratuitous piece of rudeness, got himself into trouble also 
with the clerical society of Ravenna. His first acquaintance 
there, Count Alborghetti, wrote to suggest that it would be 
no more than courteous for him to pay his respects to the 
Cardinal Legate, Malvasia — an old man of considerable dis- 
tinction and learning. Byron answered civilly enough. 

' I am as you know but a retired sort of being (of late 
years) and have been at more Mahometan than Christian 
Courts, besides which and though I have invariably voted in 
Parliament for the Catholics I am but little Conversant with 
Cardinals. However — if — as a stranger who has been some 
time in Ravenna, nobody knows why — ^you think that I ought 
to pay my respects to His Eminence for whom I entertain 
great esteem and reverence — I will go. In that case nobody 
more agreeable to me personally or so proper in other respects 
to be my introducer as yourself. Perhaps you will do me the 
honour to call on me tomorrow at three — and indicate the 
time and manner. I could wish the hotir to be an Evening one 
— ^for a Noonday presentation in the month of an Italian 
July in our English scarlet uniform — would be an operation 
of active service not necessary in time of peace to anyone but 
a Field Marshal.’^® 

The call, however, in spite of the hot scarlet uniform, 
seems to have gone well; on July 5th Byron was writing to 
Kinnaird that the Cardinal was ' a fine old fellow . . . (who] 
has been rather loose in his youth, without being much tighter 
in his age. He and I took very kindly to each other.'®^ 

But the next stage of the acquaintance was less agreeable. 
The Cardinal, who greatly prided himself upon the Literary 
Academy, called after him the Malvasiana, which he had 
founded in Ravenna, decided to hold a large Conversazione, 
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with Byton as the guest of honour. Such an invitation, in 
the Papal States, was practically a Royal Conunand — ^hut 
Byron, who was already bored with behaving properly, not 
only refused, but found no better pretext for doing so than 
that the weather was too hot for going to large patties. His 
refusal caused all the offence that can be imagined. 

' In this very moment wrote Albor^etti in very odd 
English, ' the Cardinal has called on me m order to express 
his amazement and angry for your refusal of coming to his 
Society this evenmg. I supposed that you should have em> 
ployed the pretext of healtli, not that of warmth, which was 
too little to refuse a conversation arranged and prepared on 
purpose for you. It is a duty of my friendship to prevent you 
uf all that : it will be of your prudence and politeness to do 
what you think the best . . . You do not want [anything} of 
the Cardinal, and your liberty will and can not ever be forced; 
but the (.hief of a Province, which now you live in, deserves 
some regards.’*'^ 

To all this Byron replied in a most characteristic manner. 

BYRON TO CONTE GUISEPPE 

AH orohetti” 

Ravenna July ^th, 1819 

My dear Count; I thought that I had sufficiently manifested 
my sincere respect for the Cardimt} in paying him the first 
visit — and if there is any manner in which I can further 

testify my esteem personally, it shall be shewn. 

But 1 am not a man of society nor Conversazioni — it is 
some years that I have given up both. With regard to the 
attentions necessary to be paid to the ' Chief of a Province ' 
etc. — ^it cannot of course be my wish nor my interest to offend 
him — and I presume that such offence could only be the con* 
sequence of misconduct, and that His Eminence is of a char* 
acter not to disquiet himself for such trifles as the appearance 
or non>appeatance of a foreigner at a conversation. When at 
Venice last winter — twice declined the offer of an intro* 
duction to the Vice*Roy and to the Arch-duchess Maria louisa, 
t,l.a. d 
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made to me through the medium of the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern and the English Consul General. 

I did not find that I was supposed to have been guilty of 
any affront — ^and I am sur^ at least that I was far from 
intending it. As little do I think of displeasing His Eminence 
to whom I am grateful for his kindness — and for his own 
proper conversation. 

I decline going into extensive society, because for these last 
three years I am not in the practice; indeed it distresses me — 
I am besides unwell, and expressed as much to you yesterday; 
if His Eminence thinks for a moment he must be aware that 
I can have no design to slight or to offend him — but the 
contrary. 

I trust that you will do me the favour to represent as much 
to His Eminence and to believe me ever very truly yours 
obliged and obed.t Ser.t- -P[ai]r d’Afngleteite} B Y R o N 
To Count Alborghetti 

etc. etc. etc. 

P.s. I did not know that the Conversation was made for me 
— and I did say that I was nntvell in health both to you and 
afterwards to the Count Zinonni. 

As to this reply — for of course the whole story was at once 
written off to Rangone by one of his Ravenna correspondents 
— ^Rangone commented th^t it was written ' in a manner very 
clear and somewhat disobliging Byron remained at home 
with Teresa, and ' the Cardinal’s Conversazione took place 
without Mylord 

It was, perhaps, natural that Byron should have been dis- 
inclined for parties that week, for the Cardinal’s invitation 
coincided with the arrival of several distressing letters. The 
first of these was to Teresa from her yenmg brother Pietro, 
who was completing his studies in Rome and who, having 
heard some of the gossip about Byron from literary friends, 
at once believed every word of it. 

*RANG<M4E, op. dt. His cortcspoodent was Coate della Torre, a 
nobletnan of Ravenna. 
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CONTE PIETRO GAMBA TO 
CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 
So it is tme, my dearest sister, that a young English Lord 
and Poet called Byron has made his way into your house. 
What I hear about him, in the aristocratic and literary society 
of Rome which I frequent, fills me with apprehension about 
the consequences that this relationship may have for you. 
You are so young — ^your experience of life is so limited — and 
his personal attractions are, so everyone says, so superior to 
those of most men, that I tremble for youi peace. Your heart 
is pure — ^your soul is noble — and with the poetic ideas of your 
intellectual education you may well see in him a Petrarch, and 
in yourself a Laura. 

I feel as if I could see into your heart, my dear little sister, 
but as your brother I wish also to be your protector, and to 
show you the rocks which surround your enchanted palace. 
Well, you must know that this man, whom you described to 
me in your last letter as an angel upon Earth, is the husband 
of a young woman full of innocence and affection like your- 
self; and, not satisfied with having abandoned her to give 
himself up to a life of disordei, he keeps her shut up in a 
Castle, of which many dark mysterious tales are told. It is 
even said that, in spite of his rank, he has been a Pirate 
during his journeys in the East. . 

It seems to me, therefore, my dear Sister, that before form- 
ing an intimate tie with a man so strange, and of so doubtful 
a reputation, you should reflect a great deal — ^and that is what 
I beg you to do — ^and what is particularly incumbent upem 
you, owing to your social position and your beauty.®* 

This was — so Teresa tells us, and we can well believe it — a 
most upsetting letter. She could not bear to think ' that there 
was anyone in the world, and especially her brother, who 
could harbour such droughts about her ndtile friend ’. ' It 
would have been easy for her ’, she remarks, ' to ask Byron 
what was the truth of the matter, but she felt that it would be 
an insult.* Moved only by * the instincts of a diild who 
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knows by whom it is loved or not she concealed her brother’s 
letter, and sent him an immediate and eloquent answer. 

After a preamble in which she stated that she owed her 
recovery of her health, after ^od, to Byron, who had arrived 
in Ravenna when she was dying, 'like an angel sent from 
Heaven to save me she passed on to a complete avowal of 
her feelings : 

' Why should I not love such a friend? The feelings I have 
vowed to him are stronger than all arguments, and, in loving 
Lord Byron as 1 love him, 1 do not think that 1 am offending 
the holy laws of God. You ask me to give up this friendship ; 
but why? Is it because of the Count? But it is by his wish 
that Byron is here. Is it because of what the World will say? 
But this World, whose acquaintance I have scarcely made, I 
have I think, already appraised; I have realized its vanity, its 
injustice, and its incapacity to fill a Heart and Soul that has 
any other frivolous and vulgar needs. Is it for fear that the 
World may find a chance of exercising its malice? But it 
seems to me, from the little I have seen of it, that it does not 
need any behaviour to do so. And what would the world give 
me in return, to make up for the sacrifice that I should make 
— of this friend’s hand that protects me — of his high intel- 
ligence — of his great soul which will be the illumination of 
my life to show me the right road? Are you asking this in the 
name of my peace, of my happiness? But where should I 
henceforth find happiness without him? It seems to me that 
if I never saw him again, there would be no Sun left in the 
sky for me. . . . 

As for the Gossip spread gbout him by his enemies in 
Rome, I beg you to consider it only as a fable. To keep a 
young and innocent spouse shut up in a Castle, as in the days 
of Dante and Pia de’ Tolomei — is that possible in our time? 
And where? In England, the land of Law and Liberty?’ 

Such calumnies, she added, were destroyed by their own 
absurdity. Yet even if they came down to the simple accusa* 
tiwi that Lord Byron had been unkind to his wife, ' Well, I 
do not believe it., I have had constant proofs of the extreme 
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goodness of his Heart ! Tears of mental or physical suffering 
make him almost ill — the dread of treading mi an ant makes 
him go out of his way — a scene at the play, a sad story or a 
melodious tune bring tears to his eyes.’ 

Like many another woman before her, Teresa confused 
sensibility with kindness. But at the end she added : ' As to 
the causes of his separation, I will learn them and tell you 
what they were. You must tell me in exchange the names of 
your reporters, and so we shall mutually illuminate each 
other/* 

But hardly had Teresa sent off her answer to her brother, 
than a much more disruptive letter than Pietro’s arrived, 'This 
one — ^which also arrived upon a Friday- -came from Venice. 
It was written to Byron by Hoppner who, from the first, had 
realized that Byron’s affair with Teresa was likely to be more 
serious than his other Venetian episodes, and had looked upon 
it with a proportionate jealousy and disapproval. For Hopp* 
ner, like so many of Byron’s friends, considered himself privi- 
leged to play the part of Mentor: and he was encouraged In 
his censoriousness by his narrow-minded, sanctimonious Swiss 
wife — a lady of whom, to judge by the consistent politeness 
of his behaviour to her, Byron was more than a little afraid. 
It was to her unloving hut supposedly maternal care that poor 
little Allegra was, for a time, entrusted ; and it was her report 
of the calumnies of a dismissed maid tha*", in the following 
year, started the abominable story about Shelley and Claire 
which Byron had the weakness either to believe, or to pretend 
that he believed. 

But on this occasion her influence was hardly needed — for, 
from the day of Byron’s arrival in Ravenna, a steady stream 
of letters from both Hoppner and Alexander Scott had fol- 
lowed him, attempting with every device to bring him back 
to Venice. Both Hoppner and Scott, it is clear, were con- 

* ' Vie *, pp, 277-83, It should perhaps once again be emphasized 
fliat all letters by herself ot others quoted by Teresa, of which we 
have not got the original, should be taken with some caution, as 
they are l^ly to have been touched up. 
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strnied with jealousy — ^and both Imew that Byron’s most vul- 
nerable point was his vanity. He would be capable of almost 
any disloyalty, rather than let his friends believe that he was 
seriously involved. 

At first, however, Hoppnei^— uncertain of Byron’s state of 
mind, and still expecting him to return soon to Venice — con- 
fined himself to dark, mysterious hints. 

* It is a thousand pities, for your sake as well as my own,' 
he wrote, six days after Byron’s arrival in Ravenna, ' that I 
dare not always speak to you as I think, but, if I tell you 
something for your own advantage, which immediately con- 
cerns another person, you directly acquaint that third person 
whence you received the information, then what was intended 
for your good alone, becomes a means of making me hated by 
others As you take any deltpht m Si-iying ill-natured things, 
you will not be surprised at the above regnark, however 
pu/zled you may be to guess at its meaning. And puzzled 
you must remain, and to your own cost.’*"* 

Byron’s only reply was to send for his horses and carriage, 
and Hoppner’s hints became broader, 

' I am glad you amuse yourself so well, but would have you 
take care of the stiletto. A blow in the dark costs but little to 
people who are accustomed to make their passions stifle any 
appeal their conscience might foolishly attempt to make to 
them.’®* 

'This letter, however, crossed one from Byron which fiimly 
stated : ' I can fix no time for my return to Venice-— it may be 
soon or late — it all depends cm the Dama — and within 
the same week he was sending, in the greatest urgency and 
distress, for Dr. Aglietti To this request Scott replied, with 
s<»ne decency ; ' With the suspense of illness, I will not ven- 
ture to write other nonsense that I had in store for you.’®’^ But 
Hoppner was restrained by no such fine feelings. Of Aglietti 
he could only say that he was doubtless impelled by ’ two 
very powerful motives, the hope of getting a short respite 
from his oflSidal fatigues, and at the same time of earning a 
little money to exert his best rhetorical powers ’. And as to 
Teresa — ’ It is certainly very hard upon you, having gone to 
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Ravenna for corporeal purposes alone, to have so cruel an 
attack made on youi sensiuiiity.''*'* 

But then fiyion wrote to Scott . The G. is better and will 
get well with prudence. Our amatory business goes on well 
and daily. ■'*' Huppner could bear it no longer, it was clear 
that Byron was becoming hopelessly involved and that it was 
his duty to save him He accordingly sent otf — on July 9th — 
the following singularly unpleasant letter, in which, alter a 
few sentences about the accounts of the lease of Palazzo 
Mocenigo — ^he came straight to the pomt. 

' I am very sorry foi the distress you feel on the G.’s 
account, not only because I think in almost every such case 
they are good feelings thrown away on an unworthy c^ject, 
but because 1 have reason to think it is particularly so in the 
present instance. Human nature is such that our greatest 
pleasures aie derived from, and depend upon illusion, and it 
IS therefore the more cruel in anyone who attempts to destroy 
those which make another happy though but for a moment : 
but 1 really cannot with patience see you throwing yoursell 
away upon such people. While it is merely for your amuse- 
ment, and thus the impression was only to be momentary, I 
should never interfere with your pleasures : but to hear you 
talking of a serious attachment to a woman, who under her 
circumstances would be unworthy of it, it it were only for her 
breach of duty in admitting it, and who in the present instance 
IS reported avowedly not to return it, but to have entangled 
you in her nets merely from vanity, is what the friendship you 
have honoured me with does not allow me to witness without 
a remonstiance 

Perhaps you will think I am taking an unwarrantable 
liberty with you. It is your own fault, you have had repeated 
proofs of the frankness of my disposition, and since notwith- 
standing the disagreeable things I have before said to you, 
you have still tolerated me, you have given me a kind of 
right to speak my thoughts freely to you. Were it not so, it 
is the duty of jevety man to endeavour to aid another in dis- 
tress; and I see you overwhelmed m a passion which is in 
every way unworAy of you, and for one who, when she thinks 
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herself sure of you, wilt leave you in the lurch, and make a 
boast of having betrayed you. It may be that considering her 
present illness 1 ought not to say these hard things of the lady. 
But this is the last opportunity I shall have to write to you for 
some time. Should her disor^ prove fatal, what 1 have said 
will appear not only particularly offensive, but ridiculous, 
as there will be no time to prove the truth of it: ii she 
recovers, which I am sure I hope she may do, you will have 
leisure and opportunity to discover that if I am not right in 
my opinion of the fair G., 1 have been greatly deceived by 
what is here said about her.’*® 

It is hardly possible to imagine a letter more profoundly 
galling and disturbing to a man of Byron’s character. All his 
weakest points — ^his vanity, his pride, his fear of ridicule — 
were simultaneously attacked. It is, indeed, surprising — and 
an indication that his tie with Teresa was stronger than he 
liked to admit — that this letter did not bring about an imme- 
diate breach with her. But it did leave an aftermath of doubt, 
suspiciousness and wounded vanity which damaged their rela- 
tionship for a considerable time and .which manifested them- 
selves pnly too clearly in the reply he sent off, not to Hoppner 
himself, but to Scott. This letter, indeed, is a completely 
characteristic document of Byron at his most caddish : the 
mask of bravado imperfectly concealing the deep inner dis- 
ejuiet and fear of ridicule. What the letter, however, does not 
show, is indifference towards leresa, 

BYRON TO AI.11XANDER SCOTT®^ 

July i2tb, 1819 

My dear Scott : I enclose you Hoppner s last letter — ^you will 
understand why on reading it through. All his amiable bile is 
gratti — and unasked — ^now I ask you and whatever you say on 
the subject disagreeable will not be your fault but mine. — ^I 
never supposed that the G. was to be a despairing shepherdess 
— ^not did I search very nicely into her motives — ^all I know 
is that she sought me — and that 1 have bad her — there and 
here and everywhere — so that if ihere is any fool-making on 
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the occasion I humbly suspect that two can play at that — ^and 
that hitherto the parties have at least an equal cLuice.->->I have 
no hesitation in repeating that I love her — but I have also 
self-love enough to be cured by the least change or trick on 
her part when 1 know it. Pride is one's best friend on such 
occasions. As to her ' vaatty ’ (I wish it may — there is no 
passion so strong) in getting me as Hoppner says — that might 
be very well m an English woman — but I don't see how 
English poetical celebrity — or rank; is to operate upon an 
Italian — besides which 1 have no paramount character to go 
upon personally — at least in Italy — ^if he had said ' interest ’ I 
should have thought him nearer the mark — ^though I have no 
right hitherto to assert even that. As you are much more in 
the way of hearing the reat truth or he than H. perhaps you 
will tell me to what Gossip he alludes — at any rate you will 
tell it without mystery and hints and without hile — so pnq? 
do — 1 forgive whatever may be unpleasant in the intelligence 
and It may be of use to me. 

Pray answer by return of Post — ^lest I should be off again. 

1 suppose this may possibly be some cookery between H. and 
Minghaldo — if it should not — you are fifty times more likely 
to know than he is — what does he mean by 'avowedly ' — 
does he suppose, a woman is to go and ' avow ’ her likings in 
the Piazza.!* 

I should think her public dtsavoffial the strongest proof — at 
least it is thought so in most women — ^what think you? 

She is getting well very fast — all the rest as usual — an4 I 
very truly yours. BYRON 

p.s. C'omp[liment}s to Missiagli.i.* 

p.s. What does H. mean by ' when she is sure of me’} how • 
' sure’} When a man has been for some time in the habit of 
... a female — ^methinks it is his own fault if the being ' left 

in the lurch ’ greatly incommodes him { } and unless 

he is a sighing swain — ^the accounts at parting are at least 
equal — ^if the lady takes another caprice. — Ebbene? Can't we 

*Giovan Battista tCissiaglia was the proprietor of the Apollo 
Library and ttie principal publisher and bookseller in Venice. 
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mtch her in that too think you? And then let her boast of 
het/ betraying’ ... So corroborate or contradict that G>n- 
suli^j^iogenes. 

Yhh should give me notice in time, that I may be the first 
to throw up the Girds. 

There has been no public exhibition for I never go out with 
her — except twice or thrice in the Girriage — ^but I am not in 
waiting. 

Give me but a proof of a good tight suspicious confirma- 
tion and I will rejoin you directly, and — ^we will village at 
the Mira — there is a bribe for you. 

Of course I was perfectly aware that there would be a 
grand Benzonian &)ntroversy — ^and much evil said and 
thought on the occasion — ^but all this was not in Hoppner’s 
precise department so that I am ' rimastgt ' ! ! ! rememter you 
and I can say and hear anything from oa6 another — it is in 
Mr line — ^but I never gave him the right of hmirng and 
teazing me out of temper. 

You will think me a damned fool —but when she was sup- 
posed in danger--! was really and truly on the point of 
poisoning myself — and I have got the drug still in my drawer. 
If Hoppner is not gone ask him in a friendly way from me 
what he means— but don’t show him this letter. 

Dear Scott : I have forgotten one thing which will make you 
laugh. The G's brother wrote from Rome to their father here 
(I saw the letter) a long dissuasion against any ‘ relazione ’ 
with me— because (principally) I had for molti arm) incar- 
cerato — confined my wife in ' un suo castello ’ in England of 
mine out of revenge! ! I Tell this to Hoppner it is a good 
set-off to his letter. I suspect Mengaldo and Rizzo* in Hopp- 
ner’s diatribe — but be that as it may — I will never forgive H. 
for his gratuitous — ^bilious — ofiicious intermeddling. — He 
might at least have waited till asked. 

I translated the enclosed to her today (the rath) ycm may 
imagine her answer — of course she would be at no loss for 

* Conte Eiancesco Rizzo-Patarol was a well-known Venetian gossip. 
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Aat none of them ate. She volunteered an elopement, saying, 
'then instead of being at my mercy — shall be at yoors — 
for you have my letters in which I have not only exposed my 
feelings but my name — you have every proof that a man can 
have of my having been in earnest — and if you desire more 
— try me. Besides — what do they know of me at Venice? — 
you should judge what they say of me here — if you like 
hearsay better than experience.’ 

All this you may say to Hoppner: from me — ^with my 
sentiments on his conduct into the bargain; — he is really 
intolerable. 

The reference in the last postscript tells us that Teresa had 
by now shown Pietro’s letter to Byron. It would be interesting 
fo know w'hether she also showed him her reply — so mudi 
more loyal than his own. 

Scott appears to have answered Byron immediately, and to 
have disclaimed any share in Hoppner’s accusations— but un- 
fortunately to have added that Teresa was thought ' ridicu- 
lous ' in Venice — a remark more calculated to damp Byron’s 
feelings for her than the most serious calumnies. He did, 
indeed, refrain from showing that particular passage to Teresa. 

' If I had told her that she was called and thou^t an 
absurd woman (which I carefully avoided) there indeed I 
should have been truly Hoppnerian. — ^You may tell a man 
that he is thought libertine — ^profligate — 9. villain — ^but not 
that his nose wants blowing or that his nedc-cloth is ill ti^. 
Suppose you were to say to that coxcomb Mengaldo that he 
was dangerous — disaffected — severe disciplinarian in his 
regiment — ^that he had ill-used Carlotta Aglictti* — ^that he had 
b^ ^ilty of atrocities in his retreat from Moscow ... he 
would affect to feel nothing — but if you told him his father 
sold eggs not very fresh — he would be wrath to a degree. I 
do not know whether I make mysdf understood — ^but it is in 
the Ijttle nooks of Qiaracter — ^where your two tormentms 

*Gu:lotta A^ietti mta die daughter of Professor A;|^ictti, whom 
Mengaldo had wtdted^tO'ttarry. 
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play the Mosquito and tibte Gadfly — and where sudi fellows 
as M{engaldo} and Hfoppner} distil their little dr<^ of 
venom.— Now I do maintain that I have always avoided 
this.'®* ^ 

His consideration for Teresa’s feelings, however, did not 
go so far as to prevent him from telling her of Hoppner’s 
odier charges against her — ^and these distressed her so much 
that she insisted on at once writing to Scott herself. 

Byron forwarded her letter with the comment : 

' You will judge for yourself — ^knowing the people — make 
no more pretensions to any kind of judgment satisfied that I 
am a damned fool . . . 'The letter was written at the other 
end of the room, with several perscms talking all at once — so 
that you may make some allowance for the difficulties of the 
situation, to say nothing of that of the Subject.’®* 

After all this, Teresa's own letter is unexpectedly brief, 
dignified and sincere; only the writing shows the depths of 
her distress. 


CONTESSA GUICCIOLI TO 
ALEXANDER SCOTT 

Mylord :♦ Byron has read me some parts of your last letter, 
vdiich concerns me. What feelings it has awakened in me, you 
can easily imagine; bur it is certain that not the least of them 
has been my sense of how ^reat my obligation is towards you, 
and how great should be my Esteem. And therefore I do not 
blush or fear to take the liberty of sending you these lines, 
indeed I feel it to be my duty. To your great kindness I hope 
you will add yet another favour, and it is this : to give 
counsels of patience to those who are condemning me for 
future errors. 

My life, Mylord, is, I may say, only a few months old ; I am 
certain that no action of mine, either for good or bad, can 
strengthen my accusers and put them in the right; I therefore 
am astonished at the sublime acuteness of those people who 

* ' She has Mylorded ycni,’ conunented Byron, ’ taking that for 
granted.' 
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can see, foresee and judge the future. — But 1 bo{>e to receive 
my justiJEcatioa from another judge : Time. If you could see, 
Mylord, with how much hrmness 1 am saying this word and 
with how much longing 1 am invoking that Time! But you 
know your friend well, you can, at least in part, imagine it. 
What a wretch I should consider myself if 1 feared that, one 
day, so great a man would blush to i^ve loved me! But 1 am 
as sure of myself as 1 am of seeing the Sun again tomorrow. 

1 will not trouble you any more, Mylord. Forgive the 
liberty that 1 have taken, understand me, continue your cour> 
teous odices, and say thai my crime is one only, and always 
will be one. 

1 thank you, Mylord, and wish you every happiness, which 
you well deserve. 

Your most obedient and affectionate servant."* 

In the ' Vie ’ Teresa makes no reference to this correspon- 
dence. She merely reports that Hoppner wrote a long letter 
to Byron, ' repeating the thousand slanders which Byron's 
stay m Ravenna had awakened in Venice. Byron was irri- 
tated and made no reply Four months later, however, 
Byron did write to Hoopner, tellmg him that his letter ' dis- 
pleased me very much : — ^not that it might not be true in its 
statement and kind in its intention, but you have lived long 
enough to know how useless all suph r^resentations ever are, 
and must be, in cases where the passions are concerned . . . 
Upon that subject we will (if you like) be silent. You mi^t 
only say what would distress me without answering any 
purpose whatever.’"" 

To this Hoppner replied with a lame apology though not 
a retraction : 

‘ It grieves me heartily that my last letter made so sore an 
Impression oa you. 1 had no intention to give you pain . . . 
However I will now say no more, lest in blun^ring out an 
excuse I chance to make what is already bad worse.’"^ 

Hc^pner’s resentment, however, was never placuted. 
Thirty-five years after Byron's death, in 1869 , he was writing: 
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* I regreC to learn that Madame Gulocioii has made so free 
with my name and opinions respecting Lord Byron. I hope 
she does not also say I enjoyed the advantiige of her acquain- 
tance in Venice, for although L cannot absolutely say I never 
saw her, I can safely assert dre^ejct thing to it . . . On one 
of those occasions {a call of Hoppner’s on Byron} while he 
was at his breakfast, a female crossed the room, entering it 
on one side and leaving it at the opposite door, in whose 
appearance there was nothing to attract attention, and 1 
actually took her for one of the maids of the house, learning 
only from him when she had passed that it was Madame 
Guiccioli. . . 

To Scott Byron had said that ' Hoppner was really intoler- 
aUe But, for all that, he could not dismiss the incident 
from his mind. All his letters at this time show how deeply 
it rankled — ^not, indeed, from any real doubt qf Teresa but 
merely from the festering dread of appearing ridiculous. 

For this, he believed, there was only one remedy — and 
within a fortnight of Hoppner’s letter he was telling Scott 
that he had other diversions in view. 

‘ 1 have something besides her {Teresa} on my hands and 
in my eye . . . There are better things in that line — in this 
part of the world than at Venice — besides — like the preserve 
of a Manor- -this part has not yet been shot over.’®" 

The reference is to Geitiude Vicari, Teresa’s ' confidante 

• ' I certainly did not approve he sanctimoniously added, ' the life 
Lord Byron led in Venice. In a previous letter I have said he led 
a foolish disreputable life: on which account 1 well remember to 
have told him that he made himself ridiculous in the eyes of 
everyone. I have little doubt it was his disgust with the very liie 
he was leading which made him take a dislike to Venice, and glad 
of the opportunity the connection he at this time formed witli 
Madame Guiccioli offered him to quit it altogether. It was pretty 
evident to me that he at first cared little for her, however much his 
vanity may have been flattered at seeing the impression he had 
made on a young lady of rank in society so different from the other 
women he had ^own since his arrival in Venice; and it depended 
on ffie toss-up of a halfpenny whether he would follow h<n: to 
Rav«ma or return to England.' Tie Athenaeum, May 22nd, 1869. 
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"in white linen”, a very pretty woman, noble also as hct 
friend ’, about whom he had already written to Kinnaitd. ' La 
Geltrude is gone to Bologna; after pinching her left thigh 
one evening J was never, permitted to set eyes on her not 
no more!^'* The a£Fair seems to have been of no importance 
and to have been entered into merely to show off to his 
friends. ' There are as good fish in the sea . . This is, of all 
the aspects of Byron's character, the most unpleasant — and 
there is nothing to be gained by dwelling on it. 

' I doubt ', he added to Kinnaird about Teresa, ‘ her liking 
anything for long, except one thing, and I presume she will 
soon arrive at varying even that, in which case I should be at 
liberty to repass the Po, and perhaps the Alps, but as yet I can 
say nothing.'^® 

Yet, even while he was writing these letters, he was already 
determined to settle in Ravenna, by Teresa’s side, for good — 
and by the end of the month he found himself obliged to 
commtmicate the news to his Venetian Mentors, so as to give 
them the necessary instructions about his horses and his num- 
erous houses : the Palazro Mocenigo, the ' Casino ’ at S. 
Maria 21obenigo and the Villa Foscarini at La Mira. ' I have 
taken my part, which is not to return to Venice.’ But hastily 
he added : ' The G.s have no influence in this, for they do 
return in Winter — to pass some time.’ And at the end of the 
letter, after sending greetings to h;s Venetian acquaintances : 
’You need make no secret of my intended removal; but at 
the same time you may state the fact — ^which is — ^that the G.s 
have nothing to do with it.’^^ Can he really have expected to 
be believed.^ 

Scott, who for a long time had been expecting this decision, 
and had not answered Byron’s previous letters, now replied 
by return of post : 

* Your letter, so far from making me laugh, has made me 
sad. It has all the melancholy tinge of a last will and testa- 
ment where one is not naro^. Give up your houses! Dis- 
diarge your servants! Oibd! I will wait for your second 
thoughts ... In one of your letters to Hfoppner} you s^ 
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Aat you wire disposed to think well of the Venetians till they 
forced you to the contraty. How can that be? What have 
diey done? 1 am in the dark and love the light. I know that 
the V{[enetians} ace idle, ignon^t and vicious, — so am I, but 
that is no reason for incurring dislike . . . For my pact I can 
assure you that I never heard the Venetians talk of your life 
but with respect, and when they ask after you, 'ds with the 
same sort of solicitude as if they were asking after one of 
dieir own, whom they wished to return.'^* 

Contessa Benzoni’s letters to Byron at this time, indeed, 
show an afPectionate and spontaneous warmth which confirms 
Scott’s assurances. 

CONTESSA MARINA QUERINl-BENZONI 
TO B V R O N^® 

You have forgotten all your friends m Venice fthe first letter 
begins, without any preamble}. — ^This is a fault towards the 
others, but towards Marina and Beppe, to whom you are so 
dear, it is almost a crime. I am seeing very little of Scott, 
too : Madame Dempsen, the mother of Beppe Dempsen, took 
him away from me, she takes him to play chess at a cafi. So 
Marina has lost her two beloved Englishmen. Write me a 
line about yourself, tell me if you are happy and how you 
arc faring. I have been told that Contessa Guiccioli is not 
well; I am sorry; pray greet her for me. I should have liked 
to see your little girl, but don’t dare to look for her, where she 
is staying. In short I have nothing by me to remind me of 
you but my constant friendship, which will never be altered. 
Many greetings from Beppe, and pray write and command me 
anything for your affairs here, for Beppe and 1 will see to it 
gladly. Farewell. Farewell. 

Her second letter, too, strikes a most agreeable note, after 
Hoppner’s and Scott’s acidity. 

My friend: I hear that you are in a place wdiere you are 
having some trouble. If 1 did not think it would make some- 
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Ravenna, too, you are much loved and respected : so it should 
be; I have been told too a great deal about the generosity of 
your heart. I was not surprised, but took a great pleasure in 
it. You are great not only in your head but in your heart. In 
the head there are some singularities, which are hardly ever 
ladcing in those who possess sublime talents — but that heart 
of yours is perfect. All the Englishmen who come here ask 
me at once about Lord Byron, which Mylord doesn’t care a 
pin about, and they know it. A great many have gone 
through, in this summer season, but they do not stay long. Our 
Hoppners are in Switzerland; now that I know them better I 
like them very much, all the more because they are very fond 
of you. 

All the Venetians are off to the country. I cannot tell you 
any anecdote, for 1 do not think there is a city more silent 
than this one, <3 quelques bavardaj^es pres, for Venice has a 
fault which it had not in its natural state. Gossip. Madame 
Albrizzi has gone to Florence to get reprinted her eulogies of 
Ginova, who will soon be in Venice and who has given me 
two excellent busts, in gesso, of Laura and Tasso’s Eleonora. 

1 am glad that your dear child is in such hands, give her a 
kiss {this is written in Venetian dialect}. Here is some 
Venetian vdiich is so dear to you. Pray thank Countess Guic- 
cioli for her message, and greet heg for me. At the beginning 
of August I shall go to the country for a few days. If you 
have any commands, if I can do anything for you, go on 
writing to Venice. Count Rangone who speaks of you always 
as if you were his spoilt child, clasps your hand and is very, 
very fond of you. 

Go^ day, good day. I am always your 

MARINA QUERINl BENZONl” 

Meanwhile at Ravenna life went on as before — until a 
fresh blow fell upwi the two lovers. Count Guiccioli, whether 
in consequence of all the gossip, or because he genuinely had 
business on his estates near Bologna, suddenly decided to go 
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there — and, since his wife was now folly recovered, saw no 
reason why she should not go with him. 

Before the following two notes were written, the date of 
departure had already been decide, and the lovers had settled 
to meet again in Bologna. 

BVRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI^® 

Ravenna Aupnst ^fh, 1819 

My treasure: Remember your portrait and my heart. — Fare- 
well. What a moment ! Farewell ! B Y R o N 

Ravenna August ^h, 1819 

My Treasure: Your reproaches are unjust; — Alessandro and 
your father being present — and 1 not being able then to clasp 
you to my heart — I kissed your hand and hurried away, so as 
not to show my suflFering, which would only too jlearly have 
revealed the whole, whole truth ! I vow that I love you a 
thousand times more than when I knew you in V[enice]. You 
know it — ^you feel it. Think, my love, of those moments — 
delicious— dangerous — ^but — happy, in every sense — ^not only 
for the pleasure, more than ecstatic, that you gave me, but for 
the danger (to which you were exposed) that we fortunately 
escaped. The hall! T^ose rooms' The open doors! The 
servants so curious and so near — Ferdinando — the visitors! 
how many obstacles ! But all overcome — it has been the real 
triumph of Love — a hundred times Victor.* 

Farewell — my only Treasure — my one Hope. Farewell — I 
kiss you untiringly from my heart — and am ever yours. 

P.S. Send me the note about Dante’s tomb with your name in 
it. I saw it on your little table the day before yesterday, — 
Love me as I love you. 

The address will be as we agreed — in case I arrive in 
Bfologna} on the day suggested. 

♦Byron referred to these same risks in a letter to Hoppner on 
June 20tb. ‘The local is inconvenient (no bolts and be d — d to 
ttteni) and we run great risks (were it not at sleeping hours after 
dinner) and no place but the great saloon at his own palace.’ Un- 
published passage. The. rest of die letter is in £,./., tV, p. 318. 
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What does a.a.a. mean in your very dear booklet? 

Do not foi^t to send someone to Imsom*** to tell him to 
hand over my letters only to someone sent by you. 

I have just received yours. I swear I will kiss nothing but 
tha^ remembrance of you until I see you again. Farewell ! 

Before going to Bologna, however. Count Guiccioli and his 
wife visited their estates near Forll — and from here the Count 

* who ' according to Teresa, * had a great deal of wit and was 
flattered by the friendly manners of Lord Byron sent Byron 
an invitation. His writing — of which we possess only this 
example — is as rigid and cramped as the descriptions of his 
bearing, and the letter consists merely of two formal sentences, 
acknowledging Byron's * delightful letter and asking him to 

* come and see this poetic place of ours This, according to 
Teresa, was *a great and noble residence, that had been an 
abbey and had been transformed by him [Guiccioli} into a 
fine summer residence Teresa herself was so charmed by it 
that, desiring extremely to show it to Lord Byron, she added 
to the Count's letter a second pressing note in her most 
romantic vein. 

' Come, Mylord ; pray do not fear that noise or callers may 
disturb you — ^here all is natiure and tranquillity. One hears no 
sound but that of the wind shaking the leaves of the trees, 
and the sweet song of birds. Or\ Sunday morning we shall 
leave for Bologna, and tomorrow we shall make an excursion 
to Facnza, returning to Forll at eight in the evening. So we 
could spend the evening together, walking in the garden, 
where we need not fear, as at Ravenna, the bad effects of the 
evening dew.'’® 

To both these invitations Byron answered with a refusal. 

BYRON TO CONTE ALESSANDRO 
GUICCIOLI” 

Ravenna August 1819 

My dear Chevalier: I write my answer in English to tibe 
letter, which I had the honour of receiving from you and 

^Oistoforo Insom (not Imsom) was Byron’s banket in Bdiogotu 
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fou% consort, ior fear of ‘ spropositi ’ in Italianu I am very 
sorry that it will not be in my power to be at Fotli tomMiow 
evening, as I must wait for the post of Domenica; but on 
Lunedi I intend to set out for ^ologna, where I shall try to 
discover your Palazzo Savioli. My auberge will be the Pelle> 
grino. 1 make no apology for troubling you in English, which 
you understand better than I can write in Italian, and even if 
you do not, I would rather be unintelligible in my own tongue 
than m yours. . . . 

My time has passed in a melandioly manner since your 
departure. Ferdinando and I have been tiding as usual, and 
he told me a sad story of Madam’s losses — un anello, una 
catena e dei quattrmt ... 1 regretted to hear that you had 
sospetti of Perd. about the scudi which disappeared : surely 
he would be the last person to be guilty of such a thing. 

1 desire my best respects to the Contessa your gentle Con- 
sort and with many thanks tor your kind invitation and in 
the hopes of seeing you in Bologna in a few days, believe me 
to be very gratefully and affectionately yours. byron 

The lost ring to which Byron referred and about which, in 
his next letter, he reproached Teresa, had a very odd history. 
' You ask me wrote Rangone’s diligent correspondent, Conte 
della Torre, ’ for more anecdotes about Lord Byron,’ — ^and 
proceeded to tell him that Teresa’s ' anglico amante ’ had 
presented her, on the very evening of the Cardinal's Conversa- 
zione, with a valuable ring. But now a problem arose : how 
could she wear it in her husband's presence? Once again the 
help of the obliging Abate Perelli was required. He had the 
ring valued and brought it to Count Guiccioli, offering it to 
him at only one third of its value, — in order, he said, to save 
from ruin a poor family, whose last treasure it was. The 
Count hesitat^; Teresa pretended to be reluctant to spend so 
large a sum; the priest reproved her for lack of diarity; the 
Count, ever unable to resist a good bargain, joined forces 
widi him — and finally bought for his wife, for one hundred 
scudi, a ring which, he was told, had been valued at three 
hundred and fifty. 
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And then Teresa lost it, and did not date to tell Byron! 
And the whole story — ^which, of course, everyone in Ravenna 
knew except the Count — was sent ofi to Rangone, and catC' 
fully set down in his Cronaca — ^to be confirmed for us, aft« 
130 years, by Byron’s letters. 

BYRON TO CONTBSSA GUICCIOLI 

'Ravenna August ith, 1819 

My Treasure : I have written an answer in English to 
Aflessandro}. I am extremely sorry not to see you again in 
Forli, but very soon (on Monday or Tuesday) I hope to arrive 
in Bologna. I am writing in some anxiety as to the fate of 
this letter — ^for I must trust it to my Courier. I hope how- 
ever that Fortune will not forsake two lovers at such a point. 

So you have lost the ring — ^without saying a single word 
to me! This is a lack of trust which surprises and hurts 
me, who have never made any mysteries with you. I cannot 
say more now. 1 love you + Do you under- 

stand me? For us there can be few crosses holier than these. 

You cannot imagine how much our separation is distressing 
me. I long to see you again, but I tremble, believing myself 
always about to lose yon — ^and I feel anxious — ^for that head 
of yours is an enigma — and you have no heart. I can see you 
reading these last words — ' Oh Fury!’ as the tyrant says in 
our comic plays. Alas! no longer .comic since your departure. 
The theatre has become a desert — I dare not look at your box. 
Don’t think that I am saying seriously that you have no heart. 
You have one — for dress? This was only an English compli- 
ment; an ultramontane joke. It is my revenge — not for the 
loss of the ring, but for showing me little trust, in keeping 
silence about it. 

Farewell, my dearest Evil — farewell, torment — farewell, 

my all (but not all mine!) I kiss you more often than I have 
ever kissed you — and this (if Memory does not deceive me) 
should be a fine number of times, counting from the begin- 
ning, Mean\^ile, — you can be sure of me — of my love — 

* These crosses are the same symbols that Byron and Augusta used 
in writing to each odier. Cf. Astarte, p. 38 and passim. 
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and of your power. ' I pray for peace.'” Love me — not as I 
Jove you — that would be too much for your kind heart — but 
as you Jove your Elmd.* Farewell. I kiss you loooooo times 
with my whole heart, insatiablyi, 

Hiree days later, on August loth, the lovers met again in 
Bologna. 


*EIin6 was Teresa’s dog. 
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All this comes of reading Corinne. bvron 

*I write in haste’, wrote Byron to Murray on August 9th, 
' tomorrow I set off for Bologna — ^I write to you with thunder, 
lightning, etc., and all the winds of heaven whistling through 
my hair, and the racket of preparation to boot. My " Mistress 
dear ” who hath " fed my heart upon smiles and wine " for 
the last two months, set off with her husband for Bologna 
this morning, and it seems that I follow him at three tomor- 
row morning.’^ The next day Byron was in Bologna. 

On his arrival he first went to live in the Ij>canda del 
Pellegrino, where he had stayed in June, and after a few days 
he took some rooms in an eighteenth-century palazzo in Via 
Galliera, cjuite close to Pala 270 Savioli, where the Guicciolis 
lived. Byron’s apartment, which consisted of only three or 
four rooms, decorated in the Empire style, looked out into a 
small garden, and some furniture was soon provided for it by 
Teresa’s servants.* He never, howev'cr, actually lived there, 
since Guiccioli soon put at his disposal some rooms on the 
ground floor of the Pala220 Savioli, into which he moved, 
using the Palazzo Merendoni only as a lodging for his ser- 
vants and a place to entertain his Bolognese ac<]uaintances. 

In Bologna, as in every other town he visited, Byron's 
daily life was observed by the police with an anxious and 
unceasing assiduity. In the concerto of his life in Italy, their 
activities resemble the part of the ’ basso obbligato ’—cease- 
lessly reiterating, however many variations the main theme 
may offer, its monotcmous and persistent accompaniment. 
'The archives of Venice and Bologna, of Ravenna, Florence, 
Pisa and Lucca, and above all of the Vatican, still contain the 
fruits of their researches; long, dull, often half-illiterate 
reports, which note the most trivial and insignificant details 
about the dangerous British Lord. For the Governments of 

119 
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Austria, of the Papal States and of Tuscany wete all agreed in 
this : Byron was not merely a dissolute nobleman, a dilettante 
traveller; he was a dangerous freethinker, an emissary of 
Liberalism, to be kept under opnstant supervision. And so, 
wherever he went, a trail of obscure and painstaking spies 
followed in his wake — opening his letters, talking to his 
servants, watching outside his doors, noting the names of 
his visitors and the times at which he got up and went to 
bed, and interpreting these facts as best they could for the 
benefit of their respective Governments. For all these spies, 
poor fellows, were greatly handicapped : they were so much 
in awe of the great Lord, that they did not dare to approach 
him! 

' T do not conceal from Your Fxcellency said a report to 
the Director General of Police in Rome, ‘ that this news [of 
Byron’s arrival} both perplexes and embarrasses me. Byron 
is a man of letters, and his literary merits will attract to him 
the most distinguished men of learning in Bologna. This 
class of men has no love for the Government. Your Excel- 
lency sees, therefore, how difficult it becomes for me to 
exercise * the necessary supervision over Mylord’s private 
affairs.’* 

It is, indisputably, very difficult to spy upon a man effec- 
tively under these circumstances. But in Bologna, as subse- 
cjuently in Ravenna and Pisa — the Government's emissaries 
did their best. The most formidable of them was the Tuscan 
spy Giuseppe Vallancoli of Montepukiano, who was playing 
a double part : on the one hand, on behalf of Austria, he was 
to foment a rebellion in the Romagna, so as to provide a 
pretext for an Austrian armed intervention, and thus pave 
the way for the annexaticxi of the Romagna; while at the 
same time he was persuading the Liberals that they would 
receive help from their Tuscan sympathi2ers, provided they 
consented to being annexed to the Grand Dudiy. In these 
transactions GuiccioK — on his usual principle of keeping on 
good term$ with both sides — seems to have taken part.* Val- 
tancoli was greatly assisted by his position as an ex-Freemason, 
since he had once been a membw of the Masonic Lodge of 
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Pisa, and had then obtained possession of secret papets and 
emblems belonging to the Lodge.’' 

The question of the connection between the Freemasons 
and the Carboneria is an exceedingly complicated one.‘ As 
early as 1813, information was sent to Eugene de Beau* 
harnais, the Grand Master of the Milanese Freemasons, about 
a * semi-masonic ’ corporazwne d(^ Carbonari, which in Naples 
alone already numbered 40,000 members, all of the lower 
classes, ' whose object is nothing less than the overthrow of 
the monarchic governments in Italy, in order to replace them 
by republics’.^ Within the next few years the movement 
spread all over the country, especially in the south, where 
many adherents were attracted, as they had been to Free- 
masonry, by the complex symbolism and mysteries of the new 
society. Their romantic titles and complicated degrees of hier- 
archy, their secret rites and passwords and dark, terrifying 
penalties, held the appeal of the secret, the occult, to which, 
m the Carboneria, was added a more explicitly Christian ele- 
ment. Its members worshipped Jesus C'.hrist, — ' our Re- 
deemer and our Model ’, as they called him in their oath of 
allegiance, — ^and they believed in a revival of Christian 
brotherhood. 'Their patron saint was St. Theobald (rf Brie — 
who, in the eleventh century, gave up his country, his high 
rank and his fortune to live as a charcoal-burner in the forests 
of Swabia. The world, in the symbolism of the Carboneria, 
was a Forest, and * to rid the forest of its wolves ’ was to free 
the world from its tyrants. All the members of the order, in 
whatever country they lived, were * Good Cousins ’, and riict 
in lodges called * Vendite ’ ; all those who did not belong to 
the order were called 'Pagans’. 

The solemn oath taken at his initiation by a new member — 
'a Pagan wandering in the Forest’ — ^included a promise to 
maintain complete secrecy in ail matters pertaining to the 
Society, to 'come to the aid of all Good Cousins in didr 
need, and to respect the honour of their families’. And it 
ended with die words : ' If I break my oath, let my body be 
torn to pieces and burned and my ashes scattered to dse 
winds, so that my name may be a lesson to o^ier Good 
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Cousins, all over the earth.'* The member who betrayed the 
Order’s secrets was subject to the most severe penalties : his 
name was inscribed, ‘ for general execration in the Black 
Book of the Order; he was boyoptted by every other member 
and deprived of ' fire and water", and his name, or a little 
effigy of his person, was burned in the presence of the as- 
sembled members — ^while in some cases (since it was declared 
to be no crime to take away the life of a traitor) he was con- 
demned to be killed by another member of the Order chosen 
by lot. Moreover penalties hardly less severe were inflicted 
on the Good Cousins who transgressed against the austere 
rales of life of the Order — the punishable crimes including 
conjugal infidelity, drunkenness and gambling.® 

In i8i8 a Congress of the Carboneria was held in the 
Palazzo Hercolani in Bologna, at which the Costituzione 
Latina was approved. Tins Constitution regulat^ the posi- 
tion and duties of all the branches of the Movement in Italy, 
whose members took a solemn oath of ' eternal hatred against 
all monarchies ’, and swore to ' give all their strength and 
even their lives to achieve the independence of Italy '.^® 
Bologna thus became the centre of the subversive activities of 
Northern Italy, and when Byron, already doubly suspected as 
an Englishman and a Liberal, arrived there, it was perhaps 
not unnatural that the Austrian and Papal Governments 
should have regarded him with some suspicion. Great then 
was the satisfaction of Valtancoli, when he was able to report 
from Bologna on October 4th, 1819, that ‘ The constant 
watch kept by the police upon Lord Byron has led to two 
discoveries. 'ITie first is that his Lordship wears on his 
watch-chain a triangular (or rather pyramidal) seal, on the 
face of vriiich are engraved three small stars; on the seal are 
cut the letters F.S.Y. 'This is the new signal adopted some 
months ago by the Guelph Society.’ 

’The second ' discovery ' was that a letter in the handwriting 
of Byrem’s secretary fLega Tllambellt?'} addressed to a certain 
Alexis Gartner in Milan, contained an extract from ’ a very 
curious and very rare woric of Captain George Smith, on 
Jesuitical Masonry’.*^ 
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Thenceforth the Austrian and Papal Governments felt con- 
firmed in their conviction: the true deject of Byron's resid- 
ence in Italy lay neither in his literary pursuits nor in his 
amorous adventures, hut in the destructimi of the established 
Government : 

* The Romantici form a band that aims at the destruction 
of our literature, our politics, our country. Lord Byron is 
certainly its champion, and you deceive yourself if you believe 
that he is only occupied in making a oickold of Guiccioli. He 
is libidinous and immoral to excess; but he soon tires of the 
object of his worship, and offers it as a sacrifice on the altar 
of his contemptuous pride. But, at the same time, in politics 
he is not so inconstant. Here he is an Englishman in the 
fullest meaning of the term. He is like a madman in his 
desire to ruin everything that does not belong to him, to 
paralyse every tendency that our society displays towards 
natural ind^iendence, to involve us in ruin and bloodshed, 
in order that at last the deserted and still smouldering States 
may be divided among his greedy and demoralized con- 
spirators.’*® 

It is a curious, dark little world, that these emissaries cd)- 
serve through their spy -glasses. Tlirough their eyes we can 
see Byron in Bologna like a figure m a distorted mirror; he 
walks towards us and away again, deformed and always 
slightly out of focus. ' He is not unknown as a man of 
letters, and in his own country has a reputation of being a 
fine poet.’ He is in Bologna only in order to found a branch 
of the Society Romani tea, and will soon be joined there, for 
the same purpose, by Lady Moigan and by ' Lord Kinnaird, 
who shot at the Duke of Wellington ’. He has written for 
the Romantici a set of rules entitled * Statutes of the Joyous 
Company ' He has with him a young secretary, very expert 
in different languages, who corresponds in English, Ftenrh, 
Italian and German with equal facility.’ (The identity of 
this interesting character is unknown; he can hardly have been 
L^a Zambelli! But a later note suggests that the reporter 
meant Kinnaird— who had left Italy a year before.) 
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'By most careful supervision it has been discovered that 
his [the secretary's} time Is chiefly occupied in writing in 
various cyphers. But it is not known in what way these 
writings are dispatched, for th<(y are certainly not sent to the 
post. Hiere is reason to believe that English travellers, many 
of whom have introductions to my Lord, are charged with 
these dispatches.' “ 

On October 25th, when, in actual fact, Byron was at La 
Mira with Teresa, he is reported to be 'at the Borromean 
Elands in a pleasant rural retreat, occupying the country-house 
of his august friend the Princess of Wales '. At Lugano, on 
December 8th, an anonymous English traveller obligingly 
supplies the information that Byron’s time on the Lakes was 
spent in circulating ' a number of copies of one of his 
detestable works entitled Don Juan, a work which attacks 
religion, morals and the Government — ^and as soon as he had 
distributed these copies he retired to Venice’. The traveller 
also told the spy ' that Lord Byron made a regular practice 
of changing his residence immediately after he had finished 
a work, so that the Italian Governments might not suspect 
his intehtions 

So it goes on, imtil we sometimes almost begin to wonder 
whcthe» indeed this queer distorted world is the real one. 
And as if this police espionage were not enough, we then 
discover that yet other eyes and ears were following the poet’s 
doings in Bologna, not indeed for the same reason, but still 
watching and listerung in ante-rooms and passages, and 
gleaning everything that could be gleaned secondhand, from 
friends or acquaintances or servants — all for the sheer love 
of gossip. ’This other observer, who spared no pains to make 
himself agreeable in every direct encounter with Byron, was 
Count Francesco Rangone, who was now able to call on him 
every day, and to keep a detailed account of how he spent his 
time. 

' He is invisible ’, Rangone wrote, ' till three p.m. At four 
he goes to see his Lady, and remains there until six. He rides 
for an hour, always in the great Cemetery. At eight he dines, 
at nine goes to his Arnica and remains there until midnight. 
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He studies until dawn. What he does until three rehaains a 
mystery. He eats and drinks little. But’, the Count added, 
* he does not much like conversation nor seeing what is worth 
seeing. He lets others talk and says little. He makes himself 
agreeable, but his expression dearly reflects the moods of his 
changeable humour.’^ 

For indeed at this time Byron, besides being bored by 
Rangone, was in one of his most melancholy and tormented 
moods — ' the penalties ’, as he himself called them, ' of the 
life I have always lived ’. * I am out of sorts,’ he wrote to 
Murray, ' out of nerves, and now and then (I begin to fear) 
out of my senses.’^® A few days after his arrival he went with 
the Guicciolis to the theatre, to see a performance of Alfieri’s 
Myrrha, a play whose subject (the incestuous love of Myrrha 
for her father and her persecution by the Furies) sufficed to 
evoke the ghosts that haunted his own darker moods. ’ 'The 
two last acts he told Murray, * threw me into convulsions. 
T do not mean by that word a lady’s hysterics, but the agony of 
reludant tears and choking shudder, which I do not oft«i 
undergo for fiction.’ Poor Teresa, thou^ sufficiently prone 
herself to exhibitions of sensibility did not know what to 
make of it, and ' went off in the same way. I believe more 
from fright than any other sympathy — at least vwth the 
players; but she has been ill, and I have been ill, and we are 
all languid and pathetic this morning, with great expenditure 
of sal volatile ’. Teresa, in her account of this evening, put it 
all down to the skill of the actress, Mme Pelzet, who played 
the part of Myi rha, * Byron was affected,’ she wrote, ' to 
the point of fainting, and — ^unable any Icmger to hide his 
convulsions of tsars and sobs — he hurriedly left the box.’** 

After this upsetting es'ening, Teresa not unnaturally decided 
to go to the play very seldom — ’ preferring more gentle sensa- 
tions to these violent emotions’, — and while the Count con- 
tinued to frequent the theatre and the Bologna assemblies, she 
spent her evenings at home with Byron. Her rooms, on the 
second floor 'of the Palazzo Savioli, looked out on mi en- 
dianting garden, with a little fountain in its midst and a 
pergola of vines—and hwe the two lovers enjoyed the beauty 
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of the soft soininer nights. ’ This sweet existence, however,’ 
'says Teresa, 'vm interrupted 1:^ an expediti(»i which tibe 
Countess was obUged to make with the Count on a visit to his 
estates between Bologna and F'^ara ' — a place called Molin- 
dla, on the south of the Po.*® And now Byron, alone in 
Bologna in the stifling midsummer heat, decided to send for 
his small daughter Allegra* for company. It was, indeed, 
time for someone to concern himself with poor little Allegra. 
In the preceding winter, at the age of two and a half, she had 
been entrusted to the charge of the Hoppners, who — ^while 
smugly taking full credit for * saving ’ the child from the 
atmosphere of Palaxzo Mocenigo and the immoral influence 
of ‘ Mme la Boulangdre ’ — ^failed to give her what every 
child needs most — affection. 

' She was not by any means an amiable child,’ wrote Hopp- 
ner, ' nor was Mrs. Hoppner or I particularly fonri of her, but 
we had taken her to live with us, not thinking Lord Byron’s 
house ... a very proper one for the infant or her nurse, a 
young Swiss girl, who besides, had no kind of experience as 
to the care of children.’*® 

A letter from Mrs. Hoppner to Mrs. Shelley, written while 
the child was staying with them, contains several compari- 
sons to Allegra’s disadvantage, between her and Mrs. Hopp- 
ner’s own little boy. He, the letter says, was far quicker than 
she; his feet were always warm and hers like bits of ice, he 
was ’ toujours gai et sautillant ’, and she ' tranquille et sdri- 
euse comme une petite vieille ’. * Je crois toujours,’ Mrs. 
Hoppner added, tightening her lips, * que c’est tres mal- 
heureux cjue Miss Clairmont oblige cette enfant de vivre k 
Venise, dont le dimat est nuisible en tout au physique de la 
petite et vraiment, pour ce cjue fera son pfere, je trouve un 
peu triste d’y sacrifier I’enfant. My lord continue de vivre 
dans une dSxiuche affreuse, cpii t6t ou tard le m^nera % la 
misdre, puisqu’il d^ense au dela de son rdvenu. penvoye 
Allegra aussi scmvent que possible lui faire visite, mais comme 
il n'est visible cju’aprls trois heures, c’est trop tard pour la 

* ‘The illegitimate daughter of Byron and Claire Qairmont, who waa 
now three years old. 
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petite. D*ailleurs, <)uand elle va voir son papa, Madame la 
BoulangSre s’en empare, et liu donne i boire et k manger des 
choses qui font du mal i I'enfant. . , 

When the spring came, the Hoppners attempted to per- 
suade Byron to send the child, who was suffering from the 
heat of Venice, to be educated in Switzerland — ‘where her 
health is less exposed than it is here, and her chances of edu- 
cation better But Byron would have none of it — ^and now, 
in the height of the August heat, the child was still in Venice 
and had just been transferred by the Hoppners from one indif- 
ferent stranger to another ; first to an Italian family and then 
to the care of Mrs. Martens, the wife of the Danish Consul. 
It was at this point that Byron told Scott to send the child to 
join him — only to leam that her nurse had been dismissed at 
the beginning of June, and that there was consequently no 
one to travel with her. 

* When I left Venice ’, he wrote to Scott, ' my daughter had 
a Governante — of course I supposed that she had one still. 
Let one be obtained (but not that foolish woman Mrs. Edge- 
combe on any account) and let Allegra be sent accompanied 
by Edgecombe the moment this is received. You need not be 
alarmed about the "Dama” — I wish to see my child — and 
have her with me — now that Hoppner is no longer in Vaiice 
— ^and her being with me will not prevent my return.’ ' I 
send this by express he added at the end of the letter — * that 
Allegia may set out without loss of time — ^you can surely find 
a proper woman to accompany her. And Edgecombe must 
come too.’*® 

The reference to the ‘ Dama ’ was in reply to a letter from 
Alexander Scott, who had warmly approved the Swiss plan 
for the child (‘No female education in Italy’),** and who 
had now written to expostulate about Byron’s new idea. 

‘ Allow me to tell you what I think on the subject — > 
Allegra, once in the hands of your “ Dama ” (you will not 
keep her at a hotel) will be a hostage for your future ccm- 
duct, and if she should be taken to Ravenna, and if she 
should there be put in a convent, it will be no easy matter to 
get her out again. Has the Count any male children? Has 
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he asked what Dote you mean to give her?' Moreover, Scott 
added that Allegra lived in a family ‘ where tihere ate a lot 
of girls, all very attentive to her, and is as happy as diild* 
hood may be.’* 

Hiis last consideration would probably not, in any case, 
have weighed much with the child’s Papa, and the suggestion 
in the first part of the letter only reinforced his determina- 
tion. On August 28th he was writing again, ' I must have her 
sent immediately, with or without a Govemante — or Edge- 
combe shall instantly quit my service.’®* 

At last, at die end of the month, the little girl did arrive 
— * a child of quite particular amiability ’, according to Ran- 
gone — ^while Byron took considerable pleasure in observing 
her increasing resemblance to himself. Like Augusta, he 
wrote, she could not pronounce her 'r’s. She was a true 
Byron; she had the same dimple in her diin, the same scowl, 
the same white skin and soft voice, and * particular liking of 
music, and her own way in everything ’.®® Byron sat by the 
fountains in the garden of Palarzo Savioli and watched her 
play. He taught her to say * Buon di, Papii ’. But sometimes, 
too — the story is Teresa’s — ^the child’s resemblance to Claire 
would catch his eye, and he would exclaim, ' Enlevez-la ! 
Elle resemble trop i sa mfire.’ 

To pass the time he allowed Rangone to introduce to him 
some of the literary men of Bologna — ^the Abate Macchiavelli, 
the writer Michele Leoni, and the famous philologist Mons. 
Mezzofanti, * a Master of Languages, the Briareus of parts of 
Speech ’,®® of whom Stendahl had said, ' quoique si savant, il 
n’est pas b^e ’.®* Once again he rode out to the Cemetery and 
talked to his old friend the Custodian, taking a ghoulish 
pleasure in imagining the fare of his pretty fifteen-year-old 
dau;^tcr, if it were divested of its flesh. He had a tow, 

* August 18th, 1819. Allegra was not yet four years old, but 
Scott’s idea was not quite so preposterous as it might seem, for 
in October 1821, after Allegra had been sent to the convent school 
at Bagnacavallo, a police report noted, 'It is said that Gamba, 
the brother of Gmtessa Guiccioli, will marry Byron's child.' 
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v^idi neatly ended in a duel, with a captain of Dragoons 
who tried to sell him a bad horse. He wrote an exasperated 
letter to Murray about some requested alterations in * Donny 
Johnny’. But he could not really feel much interest in any- 
thing. Teresa was away and ‘ as I could never live for but 
one human being at a time ... I feel alone and unhappy ’.*• 

* I have to do he wrote, * with a woman rendered perfectly 
disinterested by her situation in life, and young and amiable 
and pretty — in short as good, and at least as attentive as any- 
thing of the sex can be, with all the advantages and disad- 
vantages of being scarcely twenty years old and only two out 
of her Romaguolo convent at Faenza. 

‘But I feel — and I feel it bitterly — ^that a man should not 
consume his life at the side, and on the bosom of a woman, 
and a stranger; that even the recompense, and it is much, is 
not enough, and that this Cicisbean existence is to be con- 
demned. 

' But I have neither the strength of mind to break my 
chain, nor the insensibility which would deaden its weight. I 
cannot tell what will become of me — to leave, or to be left 
would at present drive me quite out of my senses; and yet to 
what have I conducted myself? 

' I have, luckily, or unluckily, no ambition left; it would be 
better if I had, it would at least awake me; whereas at 
present I merely start in my sleep.’**® 

He started, but he was not roused. His melancholy, indeed, 
at this time had something of the unhappiness of dreams — 
vague, haunting and pervasive. By Moore it was described in 
highly romantic terms, which seemed to Teresa so apt that 
she transcribed them in the ‘Vie’. 

' That spring of natural tenderness within his soul, which 
neither the world’s efforts nor his own had been able to chill 
or choke up, was now, with something of its first freshness, 
set flowing once more. He again knew what it was to love 
and be loved — ^too late, it is true, for happiness, and too 
wrongly for peace, but with devotion enough, on the part of 
the woman, to satisfy even his thirst for tuSecticm, and with 

T.L.A. B 
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A sad earnestness, on his own, a foreboding fidelity, which 
made him ding but the more passionately to this attachment, 
from feeling that it would be his last.’*^ 

He tried to assuage his lon^iness visiting the Palazzo 
Savioli — since Teresa had left him the keys of her rooms and 
of the garden. He sat ' under a purple canopy of grapes ’, by 
the edge of the little stone fountain, thinking of Teresa — and 
one day (so he told Moore later on) ' there came suddenly 
into his mind suth desolate fancies, such bodings of the 
misery he most bring on her he loved that he was overtaken 
by a passionate fit of weeping. Then he wandered back into 
the empty house and began to turn over the books m Teresa s 
sitting-room. Among them was her favourite novel, Cormne, 
which she had often read with him — and about which, in 
future, he was often to laugh at her. But now he was in no 
mood for mockery. He turned over its pagfe, marked a 
passage here and there — and on the index page wrote the 
famous letter which, although already familiar, must have a 
place in this narrative. 

My dearest Teresa : I h.ave read this book in your garden , — 
my love, you were absent, or else I could not have read it. It 
is a favourite book of yours, and the writer was a friend of 
mine. You will not understand these English words, and 
others will not understand them, which is the reason I have 
not scrawled them in Italian. But you will recognize the 
handwriting of him who passionately loved you, and you 
will divine that, over a book which was yours, he could only 
think of love. In that word — ^beautiful in all languages, but 
most so in yours — Amor mw — is compri.sed my existence here 
and hereafter. I feel I exist here, and I fear that I shall exist 
hereafter, — ^to whM purpose you will decide, my destiny rests 
with you, and you are a woman, eighteen years of age, and 
two out of a convent. I wish that you had staid there, with 
all my heart,— or, at least, that I had never met you in your 
married state. 

But all this is too late. I love you, and you love me, — at 
least you rey so and act as if you did so, which last is a great 
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consolation in all events. But 1 mote than love you, an 4 
cannot cease to love you. 

Think of me, sometimes, when the Alps and the ocean 
divide us, but they never will, unless you wish it. 

B Y R o M** 

Teresa kept among her * relics ’ the boc^ in which this 
letter was written, a fat little volume of very small print, 
bound in purple plush, with Byron’s letter written in the 
blank spaces of the index. A number of passages ate under- 
scored in the same ink as the letter. ' 1 had learned to love ', 
runs one of them, ' from the poets, but real life is not like 
that, lliere is in the realities of existence something arid, 
which every effort is vain to alter.’^i* Another marked passage 
is in the same vein. It describes how Domenichino, when 
poor and in prison, assuaged the tedium of his imprisonment 
by adorning with frescoes the walls of his cell. * But ’, d»e 
writer continues, ' his sufferings were caused by exterior cir- 
cumstances, his trouble was not in his soul. Wljen it ts there, 
nothing can he done. The source of everything is dried up,’** 
Finally, at the bottom of page 92, there is a footnote in 
Byron’s handwriting : ' I knew Madame de Stael well — better 
than she knew Italy, but I little thought that, one day, I 
should think with her thoughts . . . She is sometimes ri^t, 
and often wrong, about Italy and England; but almost always 
true in delineating the heart.’** 

On her return to Bologna, Teresa asked Byron for a trans- 
lation of what he had written in her book; but this he 
refused, as he had also previously refused to translate a note 
whicn he had written in her copy of Jacopo Ortis. 'Lord 
Byron ', Teresa comments, ' never made a show of his sensi- 
bility; expressions of it only left his lips or his pen against 
die grain, and almost involuntarily.’** 

And then — life at the Palazzo Savioli began again, as 
before. 


Byron at this time was still on die most amicable terms wiHi 
Oiunt Guiodoli — and was engaged in furnishing {widi for- 
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nitore which he had sent for from Venice) the iocmus which 
the Count had put at his di^sal in Palazzo Savioli. 

' Doubtless says Teresa, ' one might call this imprudent, 
and attribute it to a great maii;^ other motives, but the truth 
cannot be understood without admitting first of all that the 
Count was a man different from others — an eccentric — seeing 
everything from his own particular point of view — ^and often 
very indulgent and almost generous . . . One must however 
add to this explanation, that he not only, as a man of intelli- 
gence, found Byron agreeable and was flattered by his pre- 
ference and his intimacy, but that he had at the moment a 
particular reason to oblige him, for he was asking a favour.’®^ 

The favour was a very odd one : that Guiccioli should be 
given, ' without salary or emolument ’, the post of British 
Vice-Consul at Ravenna. The Count’s reason for wanting 
tills post, according to Teresa, was that he was t»n the worst 
possible terms with the Papal Government, which had inter- 
vened against him in a lawsuit — because, Teresa affirms, his 
opponent had succeeded in currying favour with the Clergy 
by sending to Rome ' some relics and so<alled bodies of 
Saints Guiccioli believed that the post of Consul to a great 
foreign nation would protect him against the Papal Govern- 
ment and enable him to obtain various privileges — and ac- 
cordingly we find Byron writing in the most pressing terms 
to John Murray on his behalf. 

’ He is a man of very large property, — noble, too, — ^but he 
wishes to have a British protection, in case of changes . . . 
That his office might be useful, I know; as I lately sent off 
from Ravenna to Trieste a poor devil of an English sailor, 
who had remained there, sick, sorry and penniless (having 
been set ashore in 1814) from the want of any accredited agent 
iffile or willing to help him homewards.’’*' Moreover, he 

*The sailor was a John Dodd, who having fallen from the 
rigging was set ashote from ' the Nancy Transport ’ Byron not only 
provided funds for his journey to Trieste, but gave him an open 
letter of recommendation. 'According to the best confirmation I 
could obtain, his story is true and his case is a hard one. I therefore 
recommend him, as far as lies in my power, to the aid of his more 
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assured Murray, ' In case of accidents in Italy, he (the Gnint} 
would be no feeble adjunct — ^as you would think if you knew 
his property.’*® 

Tlie case was pressed by Byron with tmusual fervour. *I 
can assure you, I should look upon it as a great obligation; 
but alas! that very circumstance may, very probably, operate 
to the contrary.’ He even went so far as to suggest that he 
himself should be made Consul, ’ that I may make him my 
Vice ’ — a suggestion which, if it had been carried out, would 
have added yet one more absurdity to the tangled tragi*comedy 
soon to be enacted in Ravenna. 

But long before Murray’s answer could arrive events had 
taken another turn. According to Teresa’s subsequent account 
to her lawyers. Count Guiccioli, when he rented the ground- 
floor of his palace to Byron, took also the opportunity of 
borrowing a considerable sum from his tenant. In Bologna, 
however, — * since he had to make a heavy payment to the 
Casa Balloccanti in Brescia, and as he had already experi- 
enced Mylord’s generosity, he again turned to Lord Byron 
for a very large sum of money. T.ord Byron promised it, but 
having been warned by his banker, Imson, that Count Guic- 
dolr was not acting in ^Tood faith, he excused himself from 
giving it, sayine that his banker had not at the moment sirf- 
ficient funds at his disposal.’ 

The Count then lost his temper and said that it was all 
Teresa’s fault- -and when she told him that she had had 
another relapse and must go to Venice to consult Dr. Aglietti 
again, he declared that he himself had to return to Ravenna 
on urgent business, his wife might go to Venice if she 
pleased, and take Lord Byron for her escort. — ' Cosa ’, she 
her«plf comments, ' appena credibile ' ’*'* 

'This story, credible or not, is told in a much milder form 
by Teresa in the ' Vie *, There she merely states that, the 
Count having a large payment suddenly due to a firm in 
Brescia, * Lord Byrrm lent him, du sotr au matin, the sum 


fortunate fellow-citizens.’ The letter is signed ' Byron — ^Beet dt 
England’ (Keats-Sheiley Memorial Library, Rome^ 
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he needed — « few thousand francs, a sum insignificant to 
both of them and especially to Count Guicdoli, Mfdiose fortune 
was colossal, and far more considerable than Byron's at that 
time . . . 'Ihe Count ', she ad4s, ' never had any other busi- 
ness with Lord Byton, except for the apartment which he 
tented to him at Ravenna in the following year.’*® 

Which of these two versions are we to believe? Is it pos- 
sible that Teresa exaggerated the story when, for the purpose 
of her lavirsuit, it was to her interest to show the Count in the 
worst possible light. Or, on the other hand, she may have 
preferred, in later years, for the sake of everyone concerned, 
to record the less unpleasant version. 

What is certain is that Guiccioli was called back to Ravenna 
on business, and that, whatever his motives may have been, 
he allowed his wife, ’ in view of her delicate health, shaken by 
so many emotions ', to set off to consult Drv Aglietti in 
Venice, in Byron’s company. 

' You suggested says Teresa’s Confession to her husband, 
* another travelling companion, but I insisted on having 
Byron, to whom you added my maid and the oldest servant 
of our household, and I promised to slay in the apartment 
that you ordered Lega, then your steward, to prepare for 
me.’*i 

As to the opinion of the world, it is reported for us by the 
Austrian spy : ' Lord B. departed suddenly with Madame 
Guiccioli, who was therefore said to have been either carried 
off by him or sold to him by her husband.’* 

So now at last the two lovers were on the road to Venice : 
Teresa in her husband’s coach-and-six, with her maid and 
her manservant — ^Byron following in his own great travelling- 

* There is some uncertainty as to the precise date of their departure 
from Bologna. The Austrian spy gives the date as September 12th, 
Teresa herself, in the ‘Vie’, speaks of the 15th; while a letter 
from Byron to Murray is dated from Bologna on September lylfa. 
But sitKe they spent three days on the journey, and Fanny’s letter 
of the 20th shows that by then the two lovers were already settled 
at La Mira, it seems profcaUe d>at Byron's letter was misdated and 
that they left oa the' rath. 
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carriage. 'On faisait les haltes ensemble’, Teresa records — 
'on descendait aux m^mes hotels’ — ^and on the second day 
of their journey, as the carriages wound their way up the 
slopes of the Euganean hills, the two lovers made a romantic 
excursion to Arqu^, the resting-place of Petrarch. 'The road 
became steeper, the postillions refused to proceed, and it was 
on foot that the two lovers — ^at last free and alone — made the 
last stages of their pilgrimage. 

' It was ’, says Teresa, in her most poetic vein, ' one of 
those Italian days — ^all serenity, softness and splendour — 
when the sky appears to be made of sapphire and opal, and 
seems to wish to come nearer to the earth, to explain its con- 
soling mysteries.’ The path by which the lovers climbed 
was flanked by vineyards and pomegranate trees, and a gentle 
bree/:c — ' like that of the Earthly Paradise ’ — cooled their 
chedcs. 

Petrarch’s house, when at last they reached it — ^for the 
walk, during which Teresa recited a number of Petrarch’s 
verses, must have taken some time, — was half-ruined, and the 
ground-floor filled with * domestic utensils and jars of wheat ’. 
But the two sightseers went on upstairs, and there were the 
frescoes portraying Lau-a which Petnarch had caused to be 
painted, the chair in which the poet died, — and even, in a 
niche above a door, the embalmed body of Petrarch’s cat. Of 
this Byron characteristically remarked that the hearts of ani- 
mals were often better than ours — and that this animal’s 
afiPection may well have put Laura’s coldness to shame. The 
lovers wrote their names together in the visitors’ album, 
Byron remarking that although he had already written his 
name there, he wished to record it once again, beside heft. 
Together they leaned out of the window, looking down ov« 
the vineyards and orchards — and at last tcygether they walked 
down to the poet’s tomb — a sarcophagus of rose-coloured 
marble, in the midst of a grove of young laurel-trees, vdiere 
some village children were chasing butterflies. 'They drank 
water from the fountain, and Teresa recited yet another of 
Petrarch’s sonnets, while the children brou/^t them some 
grapes and peaches, — Byron faddng the opportunity to remade 
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with satisfaction that hardly ever before, in the whole long 
journey, had he seen his companion eating or drinking, and 
that in this she represented ' the fulfilment of one of his 
dreams Then, arm in aim, ‘lin silence, ' absorbed by the 
emotions of the past, the uncertainty of the future and the 
strangeness of their present situation ’, they descended the hill 
to rejoin their coach. 

‘ I cannot linger Teresa told Moore many years later, 
' over these recollections of happiness. The contrast with the 
present is too dreadful. If a blessed spirit, while in the full 
enjoyment of heavenly happiness, were sent down to this 
earth to suffer all its miseries, the contrast could not be more 
dreadful between the past and the present. 

But, alas, even this one halcyon day was not to be left 
undisturbed, for as the lovers approached their coaches, loud 
cries of anger reached their ears. A fight wa^in progress 
between their servants and the postillions — ^and although 
Byron at once brought it to an end, Teresa did not fail to 
record his annoyance * at having to descend from the sublime 
and tender heights to which his soul had risen, to the vulgar 
and prosaic details of material existence’. 

They spent the night at the inn at Padua — where the inn- 
keeper kissed Byron’s hands with such deep emotion tliat 
Teresa, ’ although no sign of respect for Lord Byron could 
seem to her excessive ’, inquired as to its cause, and learnt 
that in the previous year Byron — ^by coming to the innkeeper’s 
assistance in a moment of crisis, — had re-established his for- 
tunes and thus earned his undying gratitude. 'This showed 
itself on the present occasion by the most magnificent banquet 
that the inn could provide, and by some music in the adjoin- 
• ing room — ' attentions says Teresa, ' which touched Byron 
so deeply that tears came to his eyes ’. But their stay, so 
harmoniously begun, was to end less agreeably. As the 
travellers were on the point of setting forth next morning, 
who should call upon Byron, having arrived the night before 
at the same inn, but Contessa Benzoni with her Givalier Ser- 
vente, Conte Rangone! 

' Their expression as they came in ', Byron told Teresa the 
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aext morning, 'was embarrassed and comic. They seemed 
uncertain whether I deserved their blame or their protection. 
The G>untess asked me where I was going — ^and if you were 
going with me. I replied that I was going to Venice — and 
that my plans were uncertain, except that I would certainly 
not remain in Venice where so many lies had been invented 
against me and my friends. I added that your health was 
still delicate — that you were going by the Count’s wishes to 
consult Prof. Aglietti who had lately looked after you in 
Ravenna; that you were accompanied by your servants and 
that in Venice your lodging was prepared according to the 
orders of the Count, who had been called bade to Ravenna on 
business, but who, rather than leave you alone, had been 
delighted that I should be your escort.^-* 

* Tliis explanation ’, Byron added, ' appeared only partially 
to satisfy his two visitors.’ 'The whole story soon went the 
rounds of Venice. This liaison, it was settled by the Venetian 
ladies, had now broken the laws of correct Serventismo; 
Teresa must have lost her head completely . . . and what 
could her husband be thinking of.^ 'The society which had 
tolerated all Byron’s previous sordid adventures could not 
accept a serious love-affair. ' You must really scold yOur 
friend,’ said Contessa Benzoni to Moore soon after. ' Till 
this unfortunate allair he conducted himself jo well!’** 

'The whole incident came as a shock to the two lovers, 
breaking in on their dreams of a whole life together, as sweet, 
effortless and romantic as the three days' journey. ' We we,ce 
very near going off together from Padua, for France and 
America,’ Byron told Kinnaird two months later, * but as I 
had more prudence, and more experience, and knew that die 
time might come when both might repent, 1 paused and pre* 
vailed upon her to pause also.'^* But Teresa — so she tells os 
— ' avait ia confiance de son Ige ’. She could not believe that 
die wmild ever rqient. 

That evening, after a few hours’ rest at Byron’s villa at La 
Mira, they arrived in Venice. Here, according to Teresa’s 
promise to her husband, they diould have separated, Byron 
going to the Palazzo Moceaigo and Teresa to the apartmmt 
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Gn ooe of the small canals in Venice^ disagreeaUe on accottnt 
of their esdialations -which her husband’s steward, Lega 
2 kmbelli, had prepared for het; in Palazzo Malipiero. On the 
17th, however, Lega Zambelli was reporting to Count Guic- 
cioli that although * the Signora Contessina arrived safely on 
Tuesday evening, and had sent for him at once, she said that 
owing to the fatigue of the journey she would postpone her 
removal to the lodging which had been prepared, and would 
stay instead in the house of Lord Byron, who had kindly pre- 
pared an apartment.’^® 

It was plain, however, to both lovers, that they could not 
indefinitely ronain in Venice together — so, after Prof, Agliet- 
ti’s ecamination, the following careful letter was dispatched 
to Teresa’s husband. 

My dear Alessandro: I arrived yesterday evening in Venice, 
in excellent condition, because the two days’ journey had done 
me more good than any mediane . . . 'Iliis morning Aglietti 
came, and having examined me, ordered me no drugs, but 
instead advised another journey and change of air. Your 
affairs, I feel sure, would not allow you to come with me, so 
Byron having offered to take me with him to the lakes of 
Garda and Como — a. journey suitable to the season, and 
which he is now thinking of taking, not being much pleased 
with Venice, — ask for your permission, and await its speedy 
arrival with the greatest anxiety. 

Since I arrived in Venice I have not even gone out of the 
house, and shall only do so to see the girls. 

Byron greets you and charges me to tell you that the Eng- 
lish friend to whom he wrote about the Vice Consulate, etc., 
has answered him that he will send in a petition at once and 
do everything possible to obtain it. Pray answer me quickly. 
Greet my Papa and all friends and relations. Goodbye, my 
Alessandro, write soon and believe me. Your affectionate 
^ouse TERESA®* 

To this letter Guicdoli, to Teresa’s own surprise, rq>lied 
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' tibat if Ais exoicsion could contribute to re-estabiishing her 
health, she could make it, and that, as far as he was concerned, 
he saw no objection But meanwhile the lovers had alreadf 
moved to Byron's villa at La Mira. 

It vras a most attractive place. The great Villa Foscarini on 
the banks of the Brenta was surrounded by a romantic 
‘ giardino all’ inglese with little toy lakes and bridges, and 
a great avenue of plane trees led along the water’s edge. 
Here, for the first time, Teresa and Byron were alone together 
— and one can only suppose that they were happy. In some 
ways, Teresa’s visit to La Mira is curiously reminiscoit of 
another happy interlude in Byron’s life : Augusta’s visit to 
Newstead. 'Teresa, indeed, and Augusta were the only women 
— ^the only human beings, except for some children and 
servants — ^with whom Byron was ever able to cast off every 
trace of his neurotic self-consciousness. And when he was at 
ease, he could laugh all day like a child, with a child’s love 
of nicknames and baby-talk and a schoolboy’s taste for prac- 
tical jokes. ’The vaults of Newstead had resounded with his 
and Augusta’s laughter, and now it was a similar laughter 
ffiat echoed in the gardens of Villa Foscarini. Teresa Was 
warm and gay and kind — and she adored him — and she Was 
young. 

Round her she made an atmosphere of life. 

The very air seemed lighter from her eyes . . .*• 

When they were not laughing or love-making, they rode 
along the Brenta, past the elegant Palladian villas where the 
Venetian nobles spent their summers, or sat on the rustic 
benches, beside the little lakes of the * English Garden ’, 
while Byton read aloud the romantic works of Teresa’s choice 
or his own translation of Pulci’s Morganie Aiaggiore on 
which he was working at this time. He was also then busy 
with the third Canto of Don Juan — ' No occupation for him 
writes Teresa, ' but just a distractiwi,’ — and she adds that his 
facility in composition was so great that he would often tell 
her to go on chattering while he wrote, ' for he worked much 
better while he saw her and heard her voice ’. In the evenings 
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diere was more reading aloud, or Teresa played to him on the 
piano he had ordered for her, and even tried to persuade him 
to join her in duets. 

Only one shadow fell upon Iheir days : — now and again 
a messenger would appear from Venice, bringing a letter 
from Count Guiccioli, forwarded by Lega, or, later on, some 
disturbing letter from Teresa’s own relations — or a note from 
Fanny. She, according to the ' Vie ’, had actually gone to La 
Mira with Teresa — ' une dame Silvestrini qui lui tenait com- 
pagnie ’. But if so, she cannot have stayed there long, — for 
by September 20th she was bark in Venice, opening the 
Count’s letters to Lega and we have little doubt, those 
addressed to Teresa as well) and proffering to Teresa her 
exuberant sympathy and advice.’*” 

'The Cavaliere has written to Lega,’ Fanny wtote, 'asking 
him to keep him informed about his wife Hie asks him 
[Lega] to give more detailed news of you, which he is await- 
ing impatiently. In answer Lega will write to him in the 
most appropriate manner.”*^ 

Fanny’s letters also contained a great many domestic de- 
tails. Byron had reason to beheve that the clerk of the British 
Consulate, Edgecombe, who had been acting as his account- 
ant, had been cheating him — and he now set Lega Zambelli, 
assisted by the zealous Fanny, to look into the accounts. ' The 
papers I enclose writes Fanny, ' will show you how much 
has been stolen in seventeen days . . . Lega, as you may well 
believe, has used all possible diligence not to leave a differ- 
ence of even one soldo. On the comb, as I wrote you, I found 
a difference of eight lire.’*® 

Then there was Teresa's shopping. She required some white 
merino, and Fanny bustled oflF to get it from ' the Jew under 
die Procuratie ’ ; she also wdered a new corkscrew for Byron, 
and ' some brandy of the best quality ’, from someone ' who 
will take nothing but the honour of having served me ’. And 
she took the opportunity to put in a good word for a man- 
sovant whom Byron had dismissed : ' The poor young man, 
is he then to be ruined? He is so timid, disccairaged, pro- 
-rated, and what can he do? You, who have been granted 
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an excellent heart, you only can move Mylord. He will not 
refuse to listen to your persuasive supplications.' 

All this was delightfully domestic — nor was there anything 
half-hearted about die gusto with which Fanny dwelled upon 
the thought of the two lovers in their pastoral retreat. *So 
now La Mira has become for you the enchanted abode of 
Armida.’ It was true, she remarked, that ' il Cavaliere ’ had 
written again, announcing that ' before the end of October he 
will be here But the end of October was still far away! 

' I entirely approve wrote Fanny, * your idea of awaiting 
your husband a piede jermo ... I can imagine . . . the 
nature of the letters you write to your Alessandro, and I can 
also imagine the effect his two letters produced on you — ^al- 
though he will not, I think, understand what you mean, his 
own feelings being so confused and so contradictory.’ 

But, indeed, it would not have been easy for anyone, at 
this time, to be sure what Teresa’s letters meant. Here is the 
first of them, as printed in the Guiccioli Memoirs, but un- 
fortunately incomplete.*® 

My dear Alessandro ; I had written two letters, meaning to 
send them by the last two couriers, but I have always been too 
late in sending them to the post. 'This will make you laugh, 
but will not surprise you much, because you know me. I have 
received three letters from you in the last few days, and with 
this of mine will reply to them all. It is impossible, my 
Alessandro, for me to send you Valeriano — ^you will realize 
that it is not suitable for me, in my position, to remain with 
one woman only. . . . 

I have not seen Lepri because, as you will see from the 
address, I am not in Venice hut at La Mira, a delightful place, 
where I have come by Aglietti’s advice ... I am going on 
looking after myself under the direction of Aglietti and also 
of the surgeon Campana, having had much inconvenience in 
the last few days from piles, from which I am not yet quite 
recovered. He has, however, reassured me on the point 
which interested me most, the supposed prolapsus uteri, so 
that I am much more at ease. Byron, who overwhehns n» 
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witiil kindness, greets you cordially. By the next post I will 
write to you at greater length and a little better, because at 
this moment 1 am dropping from sleep. Gcxidbye, my Ales- 
sandro, send me your news and kie sure of your most affection- 
ate consort t £ r e s A 

Alessandro, however, appears not to have been completely 
reassured, and three days later, obviously with the intention of 
preventing his coming to see for himself what was happening, 
Teresa was writing again. 

Dearest Alessandro .... You ha\e secM the letter I wrote to 
Papa. 1 am not sorry, but yuu must not think that not having 
spoken of my health is a proof that 1 am well. Indeed it is 
now a few days since the piles — a very tiresome ailment— have 
been followed by a bad headache, and a litfte cough has 
begun again. For these last two complaints I am advised to 
travel, but 1 am determined not to do so without thinking it 
over a little. I am still at I-i Mira, a delightful place, where 
one can very well lead, as 1 am doing, a letired life, without 
its being at all tedious 

I cannot tell you all the attentions of Mylord. He has sent 
for a pianoforte for me, some music, quantities of books, and 
then [l have] his company which is of greater value than 
them all, so that if only I were well, I should not know what 
to wish for . . . Byion greets you and is not very pleased not 
to see even a simple greeting for him m the letter you sent 
me recently. 1 am sorry to hear you are so much annoyed. 

S4 

• • • 

Here the letter, in the incomplete version printed in the 
Guiccioli Memoirs, breaks oflf abruptly, and we are left won- 
dering whether the causes of the Count’s annoyance were not 
mote complex than we are told. For in the interval Count 
Ruggero Gamba, Teresa’s father, who from the first had 
viewed his daughter’s relaticxiship with die English Mylord 
with the greatest disapproval and who had only now realized 
that his daughter was not still in Venice, had intervened. He 
hurried in from his country-house to Ravenna, told Count 
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Ouiccioli roundly duit he ' did not approve of allowing an 
inexperienced young woman to go off alone, and still lea, 
escorted by a young man like Lord Byron ’ — and added that 
' if her husband refused to join her at once, he would go and 
fetch her himself 

Guiccioii excused himself as best he could, explaining his 
indulgence as due to his wife’s ill-health and his complete 
confidence in her honour and Lord Byron’s — and added that 
' as to the world’s opinion, he was entirely indifferent to it 
He did, however, end by promising that he would go and 
fetch Teresa, and meanwhile her father, still far from 
reassured, sent her a long letter of warning — a letter which, 
in the opinion of Teresa, was ' affectionate and indulgent, in 
accordance with his adorable character ’, but which did not 
attempt to conceal his anxiety, and told her of further gossip 
which had reached him from his son in Rome. 

' You have hardly entered the world,’ C ount Gamba wrote, 
* but it will make no allowance for your youth, the purity of 
your heart, the innocence of your journey, or for all the cir- 
cumstances which may justify your present position. This 
most seductive young man is by your side, protecting you — 
no doubt in a manner honourable and worthy of you boffi. 
'That may be enough to convince me, and your husband, and 
your own conscience. But the world will not be satisfied with 
these arguments. The retired life that you are leading will 
only provide further weapons for those who may wish to 
criticize your position.’ f 

This letter reached 'Teresa soon after her husband’s per- 
mission to set forth with Byron to tour the Italian Lakes, and 
it awakened in her, more than any other feeling, a childish 
disappointment at having to give up her journey — ' an excur- 
sion which her imagination painted as one of the joys whidi 
one can only hope to fulfil in heaven ’. She took her father’s 

* ' Vie ’, p. 260. Teresa adds that Count Gamba had heard that 
'people were talking and attributing to him [her husband] every 
sort of turpitude, such as an intention of selling me 

t ■ Vie ’, p. 262. This letter too only exists in Teresa’s transcription 
of it in the 'Vie' and should therefore, in style if not in content, 
be taken with some caution. 
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letter into the garden, and sat there, she says, with its pages 
open on her tap and tears of disappointment running down 
her cheeks, until Byton came i^ut and found her. He took 
up the letter, read it, and esklaimed, ‘So they are still 
pursuing me all the way to Italy ! ' — ' But who are these per- 
secutors?' Teresa inquired, ' and why do they treat you like 
this?' 

' I will tell you later,’ said Byron, ‘ but meanwhile what is 
necessary is to reassure your father. Answer him at once — 
consult your heart and your duty — ^and do not think of me. 
My destiny is subject to your will— and you know it.’*® 

Teresa obeyed, and wrote to ' reassure ’ her father, by pro- 
mising that she would remain at La Mira until her husband 
came to fetch her — and would give up the expedition to the 
Lakes. 

The trouble about Teresa’s reports of her conversations 
with Byron is that she has no ear for any style but her own. 
It is possible that Byron’s meaning was what she conveys; it 
is seldom possible to believe that that is how he express©! it ! 
It was on that same afternoon, she wrote, that Byron — ^with 
reference to the * calumnies ’ that her father and brother had 
heard about him, sat with her for many hours in the shade 
of the plane trees and — in a conversation that lasted until 
dusk — told her the story of his marriage and separation. 
The whole story? It is difficult to think so. The lettmoUv in 
Teresa’s version, is ' his ignorance, then and always, of the 
true causes of the sqiaration ’. She considered the faults of 
which he had then been guilty ' such as could be forgiven 
by any kind, religious and reasonable woman ’, and Anna- 
bella’s subsequent silence, ‘ which wished to appear magnani- 
mous ', was, on the contrary, ' the most poisonous weapon 
tihat could have been used against him, opening the door to 
all the accusations of his adversaries ’. The story of Byron’s 
marriage, then and subsequently, remained for Teresa one of 
cruel injustice done to him — of the incomprehensible rcJd- 
ness and implacability of a woman he had trusted — and of 
hypocritical British ,cant. Yet it is cleat, from the context. 
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tliat later on — thougli not on that day — ^the story of Astaite 
did reach Teresa’s ears, for she speaks of 'the atrodoos 
calumny which then his generous spirit could not imagine. 
And many years later, we find, scribbled in pencil on the 
bade of a letter which she received during her first visit to 
London, after Byron's death, the following remarks : 

' Lord Byron needed a companion who was not only fond 
of him and devoted to him, but all of whose faculties were 
occupied in making him happy, without his knowing it. Cer- 
tainly she [Lady Byron} had something to bear — but his 
faults were only caprices — ^and where is the woman whose 
husband does not give her cause to exercise some virtue? Is 
it not said in the marriage formula that one takes one’s 
husband for better for worse? She should have been indul- 
gent — have been tender with this gift of God, this superior 
intelligence — tried to diminish the sufferings that were the 
result of his great gifts — and not tread him underfoot . . . 
The most terrible injury against him is the silence and mystery 
about the reasons for their separation, a mystery whidi, since 
it makes any supposition possible, has even caused certain 
inclinations to be attributed to him, which one hesitates to 
reproduce in words. Tc confute such horrors would be un- 
worthy of one who has known the purity, modesty and sim- 
plicity of his sentiments.’®® 

But these are the reflections of later years. The girl who 
listened to Byron on that September evening was moved by 
much simpler feelings : indignation against the injustice thid 
had been done to her lover, pity for the pain he had endured. 
As they sat there togetlier under the plane trees, England 
and Annabella, and the whole pack of his accusers, seemed 
very far away. ' Their hatred cannot harm me any more ’, he 
told her, ' so long as you believe in me.’®^ 

'There was, however, in Teresa’s mind an immediate prob- 
lem- -and one which the letters she was now receiving made 
increasingly pressing : how to keep her father quiet, and her 
husband away, for as long as possible. It is clear from both 
her letters and Byron’s at the time that diqr, like the ret of 
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tile world, were more than a little disconcerted by the Count' s 
peculiar behaviour, however convenient 

’ I can’t make him {Guiccioli) out,' wrote Byron to Scott, 
'conjectures are useless — ^we ^all see. He ought to have 
been here last week, but delays a month longer.' As for him- 
self — ’ I do not leave these parts immediately — ^and am not 
sure that I shall leave them before Spring, being as undecided 
as when I saw you in Venice.’®’* 

On the following day Teresa sent off to her husband a letter 
in which an injudicious petulance does not conceal that she 
is both surprised and bewildered. 

... I hear from a letter of Papa’s that you are displeased that 
I should have left the apartment. I do not know whether 
you say this for conventional reasons or from some other 
motive. But in any case, my Alessandro, rather* than talk to 
others you might have made your complaints to me, and if 
they had seemed reasonable, 1 would have done all I could to 
satisfy you. But instead you either don’t write at all, or 
merely two lines about my health and minor matters, and your 
own business. Which of us then is most in the wrong.^ This, 
even without speaking of many things that are not satisfactory 
to me, owing to the mystery in which you veil them. I en- 
close a letter from Prof. Carapana, which he wrote to me 
yesterday from Venice. It will partly show you my condi- 
tion, to which I can add that the cough is not at all gone yet. 
As I desired to know Papa’s wishes as well as yours, 1 did not 
start on my journey, and now perhaps the weather and this 
half-cured ailment will prevent it. You will not come bade 
until All Saints. These were not your promises when you 
left me. What shall I do meanwhile? I assure you that I am 
very much embarrassed. It was indeed necessary that 1 should 
have a Af<*« and a Friend — like Byron — to relieve me a little 
in this situation, and I assure you that if, from now onwards, 
i am to compare Men with Him (the only person whom 1 
see) I shall always be very dissatisfied with everyone. It is 
iti^(»sible to desire a better friend. . . . 
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Accq>t the cordial greetings of Byron, and from me Bie 
assurances of your most affectionate Consort.^** 

It is not known whether this letter received any reply. IBe 
Guicdoli Memoirs say that Teresa wrote again to her husband 
on October loth, but do not quote the letter; and they quote 
only in part the somewhat more conciliatory note which she 
sent him on October 23rd, when the date of his arrival was 
very dose at hand : 

' I continue to improve in health. I hope you will find me 
well in this respect, as you will find me m regard of other 
good intentions, which you almost seem to doubt, by the way 
you constantly persist in ignoring them. Byron wishes to be 
remembered to you in Friendship, and looks forward as I do 
to seeing you.'*® 

This letter, as printed in the Guiccioli Memoirs, consists 
only of these few lines; it is possible that the part left out, 
as well as the two letters omitted, may have contained refer- 
ences to a much more delicate matter : the new request for a 
loan which, at this stage of the proceedings, Guiccioli is 
supposed to have made to his wife’s lover. 'The amount in 
question was no less thin a thousand pounds, a sum which 
was then lying in the hands of Byron s banker in Bologna, but 
which the Count professed to think would be more advan- 
tageously placed in his own. Security, be added, would be 
given, and five per cent interest paid — ^as the acceptance of die 
sum on any other terms he would hold to be an avvdmento. 
This story we owe to Moore, who commented that although 
Teresa’s own disinterestedness was beyond question, he yet 
thought it so important, ‘ for her lover’s sake as well as her 
own, to retrieve, while there was yet time, their last impra> 
dent step, that even the sacrifice of this sum . . . did not 
appear to me by any means too high a price to pay for it 

But Byron would have none of it. 'Nodiing could be 
more humorous and amusing than the manner in which, in 
his newly assumed character of a lover of money, he dilated 
CHi the many virtues of a thousand pounds, and his deter- 
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niiution not to part with a single one of them to Cmmt 
Guiccioli.’ The three men — (ot Scott had joined the party 
after dinner— enjoyed their wine and the excellent joke — and 
before the night was over, Byron had laid a wager with 
Alexander Scott that he would ' save the lady and the money 
too'" 

'This story, it is but fair to add, Teresa absolutely denies. 
'What Moore said he heard in Venice can only be a mis- 
understanding about the little loan [the one in Bologna} or 
dse the consequence of a joke, or a mystification of Lord 
Byron’s.’®* 

Teresa’s acquaintance with Moore on this occasion was of 
the slightest, and we know that, at their first meeting, he did 
not even think her very pretty. When he came out to La 
Mira, she tells us, Byron, frh emu, begged her to come down 
to the drawing-room to make his guest’s .acquatntance. ' But 
Moore could only speak English, and their conversation was 
therefore very short, with Lord Byron as their interpreter. 
The two friends then left together for Venice, where Lord 
Byron offered Moore the noble hospitality of his own 
palace.’*® 

When the time came for Moore’s depaiture, he returned to 
La Mira to say goodbye to Teresa. She found him in the 
dining-room, ' with a glass of Bordeaux in his hand — an 
attitude which harmonired with his gay and animated coun- 
tenance ’. She gave him a letter of introduction to her 
brother — ^and she also observed that Byron handed to him * a 
little bag of papers. " 'These ”, Byron said. " are my Memoirs, 
which I am giving to Moore.” One could read on his fine 
countenance the most exquisite and noble sentiments.’** Alas, 
Teresa adds, that so much confidence should have been ill- 
placed! She was never able to forgive Moore for what she 
considered his betrayal, in allowing the manuscript — 'which 
contained every slightest detail as to what occurred between 
his wife and Lord Byron ’ — to be destroyed. 

Teresa’s letter to her brother, according to Moore himself, 
was given to him cq>en (as good manners in Italy require) — 
and he therefore fdt no scruple about eidier reading it or 
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copying it — ^adding as a half-hearted excuse that * the greater 
part of it was, I have little doubt, dictated by my noble 
friend *. The passage which he quotes, however, is so like 
Teresa’s answer to her brother in July, that there can be no 
doubt as to its authorship. 

‘ He fMoore} is a friend of Lord Byron, and much more 
accurately acquainted with his history than those who have 
related it to you. He will accordingly describe to you, if you 
ask him, the shape, the dimensions, and whatever else you 
may please to recjuire, of that Castle in ufhtch he keeps im^ 
prisoned a young and innocent wife, etc. My dear Pietro, 
when you have had a good laugh, do send two lines in 
answer to your sister who loves you, and ever will love you 
with the giealest tenderness.’®^ 

Teresa now felt so seaire, that she could afford to laugh at 
her brother’s fears Yet, had she known Byron better, she 
would perhaps at this moment have begun to notice certain 
small danger signals. He hung about waiting for the English 
post, and fretted when it was late: he spent a long time over 
it when it came: he was less attentive to her chatter; he took 
rather more brandy at nirht, and a great deal more magnesia 
in the morning. And when Moore arrived and he went off to 
Venice with him, it was ’ with all the glee of a schoolboy who 
has been given a holiday’. 

Moreover — ^but this Teresa fortunately c )uld not know— 
the old flippant note was creeping back ir his letters to his 
friends. 

* What you say of the long evenings at the Mira, or Venice, 
reminds me of what Curran said to Moore — " so 1 hear you 
have married a pretty woman — ^and a very good creature too — 
an excellent creature — pray — ^um — how do you pass your 
evenings?"* it is a devil of a question that, perhaps as caipy 
to answer with a wife as with a mistress; but surely they 
are longer than the nights.' However, he adds, * I am all for 
morality now, and shall confine myself henceforward to the 
strictest adultery/®* 

The truth was, of course, that Byron, once again, was 
beginning to get bored. Teresa was young and pretty and 
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tesdar— but sudi amtmual adocation, even expressed in a 
knguage not one’s own, soon became a little cloying. And 
her gaiety, which at first he had mistaken for a true te0q>era- 
meni^ affinity — 'we have laUj^ together — our laughs’, he 
told Augusta-oproved only to be animal higfi spirits, without 
a touch of humour. Once again tedium descended upon him. 
Men grow ashamed of being so very fond, 

They sometimes also get a little tired, 

(But that, of course, is rare) and then despond ; 

The same things cannot always be admired. 

Yet ’tis ' so nominated in the bond ’, 

That both are tied till one shall have expired.®’^ 

'This, perhaps, was one of the passages that Byron did not 
translate for 'Teresa’s benefit. 

And Byron’s tedium, as Moore had observed in i8i6, 
always took the same form; it brought 'some^'eturn of this 
restless and roving spirit ’. It was, as he penetratingly ob- 
served, ' the habit of the writer’s mind to sedc relief, when 
under the pressure of any disquiet or disgust, in that sense of 
freedom which told him that there were homes for him else- 
where ’.®® In i8i6, and later on, in 1823, his ’ roving spirit ’ 
led him to thoughts of Greece; in 1820, in Ravenna, he 
played with the idea of rushing off to Naples to take part in 
the Neapolitan revolution. And now, m the dull evenings at 
La Mira, he turned his mind to a ' South American project ’, 
which would take him and Allegra (but of Teresa there is no 
floention) to settle in Venezuela, ’ and pitch my tent there for 
good and all ’. 

' I am not tired of Italy, but a man must be a Cicisbeo and 
a Singer in duets, and a connoisseur of Operas — or nothing- - 
here. I have made some progress in all these accomplishments, 
but I can’t say that I don’t feel the degradation. Better be an 
un^lful Planter, an awkward settler, — better be a hunter, or 
anything, than a flatterer of fiddlers, and fan carrier of a 
woman. I like women — God he knows — but tibe more their sys- 
tem here developes upon me, the worse it seems, after Turkey 
too; here the polygamy is all on the female side. I have been 
an intriguer, a husband, a whoremonger, and now I am a 
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Givalier Servaite — hf d)e holy! it is a strange sensation , . . 
Yet,' he adds, ' 1 want a country and a hcune, and — ^if posable 
— a free one. I am not yet thirty>two years of age. — I might 
still be a decent Citizen, and found a house, and a family as 
good — or better — than the former.’®* 

Here is the same note that sounded in Byron’s letter to 
Hobhouse in Bologna, two months earlier. But now, for the 
first time — ^and at a moment when passion was temporarily 
sated and ardour stilled — an opportunity presented itself for 
an honourable release. After innumerable letters and pro- 
tests, Count Guiccioli at last appeared in Venice on All 
Saints’ Day, to fetdi his wife.* 

His arrival, according to Teresa, was preceded by a letter to 
her, telling her to go and wait for him ' if Byron did not 
mind, at his Palazzo Mocenigo, as he himself and his son 
would arrive there for a two days’ stay’.''® This curious 
choice of residence is explained by Teresa as ' the best way 
to defeat Venetian gossip and her father seems to have 
been of the same opinion, for, on October 30th, he had 
written to her: 

' I have just left Casa Guiccioli after speaking to Ales- 
sandro, whom I have lef> in a good humour. He did not say 
anything to me about going to stay at Mylord’s house, nor did 
I think it desirable to ask him about it. But I am glad that it 
will be so, and that your Husband’s friendship with Byron 
will thus be consolidated, this being the only way of putting 
an end to gossip, and perhaps the only cwie by which the 
peace can still be kept.’ 

It is clear from what follows that Count Gamba still be- 
lieved his daughter’s protestations as to the platonic nature 
of her tie with Byron, while not unaware of the intensity of 
her feelings. 

* Hoppner’s malicious satisfaction when the news of GuiccioU’s 
plans readhed him, was reflected in a letter to Byron: 'Count G. is 
a most amiabte man and will, I hope, be as complaisant to ius 
wife as Menelaus was of old to bis; as die lady no doubt will 
be as penitent as die fair Helen is described by Homer to have been, 
when fcuris was but out of the way.* October 30th, 1819. Unpublished 
letter belonging to Sit John Murray. 
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' I pitjr your state and know by experience tibat love is some- 
dung that is felt and cannot be aunmanded. But you must 
never forget that you are a wife, and that it is your duty to 
make your husband happy; add that this cannot be achieved 
without the greatest circumspection. 

* Your friend's wisdom makes this very difficult task easier 
for you, and I am full of hope. Remember me kindly to 
Mylord, to whom I am much obliged. 

' Before leaving Venice, write down the excellent regime of 
that good counsellor Aglietti, and try to reacquire your former 
health, which your husband desires intensely, and rightly,’^* 

By the time Guiocioli arrived, Teresa was already in Venice, 
having hurried there to nurse Byron, who had caught a severe 
tertian fever from getting wet in a heavy thunderstorm. Dur- 
ing his delirium he alternatively raved that he saw his 
mother-in-law in the room, or composed versft against her, 
which he dictated to his valet, Fletcher. ' You see he told 
Teresa afterwards, before destroying them, ’ the truth comes 
out, not only in drunkenness but in delirium.’’* ' On my 
senses coming back,’ he wrote to Murray, *f 1} found Fletcher 
sobbing on one side of the bed and la Contessa G. weeping 
on the other.’’* 

Before he was fully recovered. Count Guiccioli, accom- 
panied by one of his sons, was also in the Palazzo. His meet- 
ing with Byron was, Teresa assures us, ‘ as courteous as in the 
past ’, and he told the Poet that he would be only too de- 
lighted to see him again in Ravenna, ' but that, owing to 
comments and gossip, an obstacle had arisen, and this obstacle 
was Count Gamba ’.’* He added that he was therefore 
obliged to appeal to Byron’s honour not to return there — * so 
as not to make trouble between Guiccioli and the Gamba 
family’. Moreover, he asked him to say nothing about all 
this to the Countess. ' Lord Byron did not know what to 
say; the Count seemed to him to be within his rights. Count 
Gamba also; he could only ouiceal his feelings and his sad- 
ness within his own heart.’® He had now recovered, and, in 
^ite of Guiccioli's presence, was apparently spending his 
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evenings with Teresa — but no longer peacefully as before. 
Even when the old Count’s rigid figure and ironic smile was 
not actually before their eyes, they were very acutely conscious 
of his presence. One evening, when Guiccioli was at the 
theatre and Byron working at Don Juan, Teresa looked over 
his shoulder and asked what a certain passage meant. 
" Nothing,” he replied, " but ' your husband’s coming.’ ” 
She started up in a fright and said " Oh, my God, is he 
coming?" thinking it was her own, who either was or ought 
to have been at the theatre. You may suppose we laughed 
when she found out the mistake.’’^ 

As for Byron’s description of the Count’s visit, it is con- 
siderably franker than Teresa’s. 

' At last the C avaliere < onte Guiccioli came to Venice,’ he 
told Kiiinaird, ' where he found his wife considerably im- 
proved in health, but hating him so cordially, that they quar- 
relled violently. He had said nothing before, but at last, on 
finding this to be the case, he gave her the alternative, him or 
me. She decided instantly for me. not being allowed to have 
both, and the lover generally having the preference. But he 
had also given her a paper of rules to which he wished her 
to assent, all of them establishing his authority.’^* 

I'hese rules, which the Count bad prepared before his ar- 
rnal, and which are referred to by Teresa in the ’Vie’ as 
’ embarrassing proposals and requirements ’, form one of the 
oddest documents in the whole story. It was customary, in- 
deed, in some Italian cities, for the marriage agreement to 
contain some clauses concerning the details of conjugal daily 
life — in such matters as the number of horses and carriages, 
the ordering of the household, the box at the theatre, the 
summer holidays. But these rules — ^like those which the Count 
had prepared for his two former wives— -went a great deal 
further. From the hour of his wife’s waking until her bed- 
time — even as to the manner of her toilet, and the way she 
might amuse herself during his siesta — he claimed the 
to supervise and control every action, and indeed every 
thoug^tt, of her otistence. 
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November, 1819 indispensable rules** 

1. Let her not be late io rising, not slow over her dressing, 

nor fussjr over ladil^ and washing, with danger of 
injuring herself. 

2. Let her busy herself at once with those household 

matters which are within her competence, striving 
to obtain the greatest cleanliness and the best order, 
and all this with method, continuous diligence, 
patience and economy. Until she has acquired the 
experience that can only be got by practice and 
by a habit of continuous and constant diligence, 
patience and memory, and finally by practising the 
aforesaid economy, order and method, let her offer 
suggestions and ask for advice, but not give orders 
. . . Let her reflect that in so much as she neglects 
the care of her business and of the iTouse, so much 
and more shall I neglect her. In so much as she 
despises practical matters and the aforesaid cares 
and duties, so much and more shall I feel con- 
tempt, dislike and aversion for her, who, while 
she is served by all, is of service to none, and while 
greatly increasing my burdens and anxieties, re- 
fuses to bear any part of them herself, exposing me 
thus to trouble and damage of every kind. 

3. After midday, let her spend the time until dinner with 

me, in conversation and reading aloud, which she 
shall share with my son, 

4. After dinner, when I rest, let that be her regular time for 

music. 

5. After our drive together, in the early part of the even- 

ing, reading aloud as before dinner, then together 
to the ffieatre, then conversatiem and to supper and 
bed together. 

Such was the Count’s regulation of daily life. He then 
passed on to general injunctions, designed to bring about ' that 
full mutual satis&ctkm adiicfa is the true haj^lness of married 
couples 
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6. Let; her not be too conceited or impatient, iFor one can 

only kam with time, experience and much reflec* 
tion. Let her not do things casually, because a wish 
or an idea presents itself, but only because this idea, 
first considered and examined by her, and then 
always referred to her husband or to experts, is 
seen to be well-advised. 

7. Let her accustom herself to the aforesaid prudent eco- 

nomy in household matters, and to economy and 
care in her personal concerns, for which she now, 
out of vanity, declares her contempt. Let her be 
content with the allowance of twelve monthly zec- 
chini, the complete interest of her dowry received 
until now. I might possibly, in the event of finding 
myself overflowing with riches, provide something 
more, but at most not more than two hundred 
zecchini a year. Let the regret of refusing useless 
requests therefore be spared me. 

8. Let her not care for pomp and luxury, as her husband 

does not. Let her reflect that only a similarity of 
habits can render conjugal life agreeable . . . She 
can easily change hers, which have only lasted for a 
few years, but I cannot change mine, which have 
more than forty years of absolute and deliberate 
practice behind them. 

9. Let her be satisfied with the rooms and furniture as 

they are, not arguing about this, nor fussing about 
details. 

And now, at last, the Count passed on to his real purpose. 

10. Let her receive as few visitors as possible. 

iz. Let her be always prepared to live, go away or come 
back, as best suits her husband’s plans, and let her 
therefore keep her things in order, giving up her 
longing for travel, or for dwelling-places whidi 
do not suit her husband’s or her family’s atrangie- 
nunts. 

Z2. Let her be completely docile with her husband. 'Then 
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only will she be able to ask of him that aiig^ orders 
and complaints which in any way affect her, should 
be communicated directly to her and not to others. 

13. She may, however, sweetljj, modestly and tentatively, sub- 

mit her own views and reflections, and even answer 
the arguments that I shall offer her. But if all this 
does not convince her, then she shall lefrain from 
insisting, and yield with good will and good temper. 

14. Let her have a constant and preventive care of her health, 

which has been damaged by her own carelessness 
and thoughtlessness, vanity and capnciousness, and 
let her not be alarmed by complaints which a wise 
diagnosis show to be non-existent. 

The reference in this clause to recent events is unmistakable. 
And now come the most significant paragraphs* 

15. Let her never cause trouble between her husband and her 

father, or anyone else Let her consider him fher 
husband] as Father, Husband, Friend and constant 
faithful companion, and give no one else preference 
over him, 

16. If she should feel inclined to do so, let her at once 

bring such a relation to an end, and not (rust her- 
self, othciwise she will be for ever condemned in 
the opinion of her husband, and of a wise Society. 

17. How can she always be completely sincere with her hus- 

band with this worm gnawing at her heart? And 
where one cannot be open and sincere, how is it 
possible to be happy together? 

The old Count does not appear to have reflected that the 
mode of life $uggested in the earlier part of this document 
would hardly be a training in frankness and sincerity. The 
rest of the paper is a series of threats as to the consequences 
which would attend his wife’s refusal to obey his rules. She 
would, he says, no longer be considered the mistress of ffie 
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house : ks management would be handed over to the servants; 
while his children would despise her. She would be given no 
money, not having any property of her own. Her complamts 
would be believed by no one, and at her husband’s death she 
would have dikculty in finding another. 

To this document Teresa replied with greater brevity, but 
considerable spirit : 

CLAUSES IN REPLY TO YOURS 

1. To get up whenever 1 like. 

2. Ot my toilette I will not speak. 

3. In domestic matters to be absolute mistress of all that is 

within a Lady’s piovince. 

4. I do not lefute the reading aloud with you, at which 

your son’s presence is i matter of indilference to me. 

5. To dine together as usual, but to spend the time of your 

rest as 1 please, even if it were in pulling the 
donkey s tail. 

6. Drne together, theatre. Conversation, bed, supper, etc., 

— ^all together, as you please. 

' But all this,’ she a dded, in a parody of her husband’s 
clauses, ‘ would not be enough to live together peacefully, etc., 
— if you should lefuse to grant me the following : 

1. A horse with everything necessary for riding. 

2. To receive, without discrmination , any visitor who may 

come! 

Deadlock had now been reached, and in despair of con* 
vinang his headstrong young wife, the old Count went to 
Byron himself. 

' He actually came to me, crying about it, and I told him, 
'* if you abandon your wife 1 will take her undoubtedly; it is 
my duty — ^it is also my mdmation — in case of sudi extremity; 
but if, as you say, you ace really disposed to hve with, ai^ 
like her as before, 1 will not only not carry further disturb* 
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ance, into your family, but evoi tet>ass the Alps; fpc I have 
no hesitation in saying that Italy will be now to me insup- 
portable.” ’«» 

In ail this, it will be noticet^ Teresa herself was hardly con- 
sulted at all. We know that she quarrelled with her husband ; 
we may suj^nect that she pleaded and argued with Byron. But 
storms and tears were in vain. At such times ' a disrelish more 
jpowerhil than indifference ’ would sweep over Byron — an 
invincible emotional fatigue. All the crises of the past, every 
hour of tedium and disillusi(»iment and remorse, weighed in 
the scales against her. He yielded — and, as many another man 
has done, gave the name of duty to what was chiefly weari- 
ness. 

' What could I do? On one hand to sacrifice a woman 
whom I loved, for life ; leaving her destitute and divided from 
all ties in case of my death; on the other hanckto give up an 
amicizia which had been my pleasure, my pride and my pas- 
sion. At twenty I should have taken her away, at thirty, with 
the experience of ten such years \ — I sacrificed myself only; 
and counselled and persuaded her, with the greatest difficulty, 
to return with her husband to Ravenna.’*^ 

So Teresa, after all, was sent home again with her hus- 
band. She went, she tells us, only because she felt certain 
that Byron would soon follow her — ^and he himself wrote that 
he had given her a half -promise, ' else she refused to go *.* 

And now Byron was again alone — ' in a gloomy Venetian 
palace . . . unhappy in the retrospect, and at least as mudi so 
in the prospect The alternatives, indeed, were not attrac- 
tive. On the one hand — ^if, after all, he stayed in Italy — he 
would be obliged to take up for good the too familiar duties 
and pleasures of a Cavalier Servente — or, still worse, to find 
himself responsible for the destruction of Teresa’s marriage, 
and be saddled with her for life! But on the other hand, if 

* This promise appears to have been known even by the Austrian 
police, for a report dated November 23th says : ‘ Byron, in order to 
calm the amorous agitadon of Signora Guicdoli, who refused to 
leave him, promised to return to see her to Ravenna; but his only 
real intention is to return to England.' Carte segrete della pelizia 
attstriaea in Italia, p.' 207. 
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he went back to England — ^what would lie befote him? * I 
return to England with a heavier heart dian when I left it; 
with no prospects of pleasure or comfort.’** 

He wrote to Teresa in one mood, to his friends in England 
in another. To Teresa he said : 

'You are and ever will be my first thought. But at the 
moment I am in a most dreadful state, not knowing which 
way to decide — on the one hand, fearing to compromise you 
for ever by my return to Ravenna and the consequences of 
such a step, and, on the other, dreading to lose both you and 
myself, and all that I have ever known or tasted of happiness, 
by never seeing you more. I beg you, I implore you, to calm 
yourself, and to believe that I can only cease to love you, 
with my life. . . 

To Kinnaird, however, he was writing : ' I shall quit Italy. 
I have done my duty, but the country has become sad to me; 
I feel alone in it; and as I left England on account of my 
own wife, I now quit Italy for the wife of another.’*^ 

As soon, however, as he had made up his mind, an unex- 
pected contretemps delayed him. Allegra fell ill, and kind 
Dr. Aglietti informed him that it was the dopp/a terzana — a 
peculiarly virulent form of malaria. ' The poor child has the 
fever daily* he wrote, ' all my plans . . . are lulled upon the 
feverish pillow of a sick infant.’®* 

Dr. Aglietti was assiduous in his care of the child, and on 
November 25th wrote to Byron that he now considered her 
well enough to travel, and that, if she followed his prescrip- 
tions, she would recover her health completely in England. At 
the same time he asked Byron whether he would arrange 
for him to receive some English books, in exchange for 
Italian ones, from Murray, and bade him farewell, * with the 
most sincere feelings of esteem, gratitude and attachment ’.*• 

• This passage and another paragraph beginning ' I go to save you’ 
are quoted by Moore (II, p. 288) as belonging to the same letter, 
and very possibly Teresa told him that it was so. But their cooteot 
certainly suggests that they belonged to two letters; die first written 
before he had made up his mind, and the second after. The originals 
are not m the Gaodia Papers; I have translated them from the Italian 
text in Moore. 
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Faimjr, meanwhile, was sitting in Alley’s playroom and 
writing to Byron a note in which she ofiFe^ him her services, 
to accompany him as far as Calais and look after die diild on 
the journey. She promised dp * fulfil towards her all the 
duties of a mother as a token ' of the sentiments of esteem, 
gratitude and affection that I nourish for you, Mylord 
The proposal, it is hardly necessary to state, was not accepted. 

Byron, however, still held to his decision; * in Italy I will 
not remain a moment longer than enables me to quit it’.^* 
And on November 23 th he was writing Teresa a final letter 
of farewell.®* 

go to save you, and to leave a country which, without 
you, has become insupportable. Your letters to Ffannyl and 
even to me do wrcmg to my motives — ^but in time you will see 
your injustice. You speak of grief; I feel it, but words fail 
me. Is it not enough that I must leave you — ft)r motives of 
which you yourself were convinced not long ago — is it not 
enough that I must leave Italy, with a deeply wounded heart, 
after having passed all my days since your departure in soli- 
tude, sick in body and mind — ^but I must also have to endure 
your reproaches, without replying, and without deserving 
them. Farewell ! — in that one word is comprised the death of 
my happiness.’*® 

It was at this time that he composed the lines which, three 
years later, he showed to Lady Blessington. 

Could love for ever 
Run like a river, 

And Time’s endeavour 
Be tried in vain — 

No other pleasure 
With this could measure; 

And as a treasure 

We’d hug the chain. 

But since our sighing 
Ends not in dying. 

And, formed for flying. 

Love plumes his wing; 
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Then jfor this reason 
Let's love a season; 

But let that season be only Spring. 

When lovers parted 
Feel broken-hearted. 

And, all hopes thwarted, 

Expect to die; 

A few years older. 

Ah ^ how much colder 
They might behold her 

For whom thev sigh * ! 

When linked together 
In every weather 
They plurk Love's feather 
Fiom out his wing. 

He’ll sadly shiver 
And droop for ever 

Shorn of the plumage which sped his Spring. . . . 

Wait not, fond lover! 

Till veirs ere over. 

And then recover 

As from a dream; 

Wh'le each bewailing 
TTie other’s failing, 

With wrath and railing 
All hideous seem; 

While first decreasing 
Yet not quite ceasing 
Wait not till teasing 

All passion blight: 

If once diminished 
Love’s reign is finished — 

One last embrace then, and bid good-night! 1 

Before showing these lines to Lady Blessington, Byron te* 
marked, speaking of marriage, that ' there was no real happi- 
T*L.A. F 
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ness tp be found out of its pale. ** If petite like each other 
so well ”, said he, “ as not to be aide to live asunder, this is 
tibe only tie that can ensure happiness — all others entail 
misery.” ’ Lady Blessington ppinted out that these sentiments 
were somewhat at variance widi those expressed in the poem. 
' He laughed and said, " Recollect, the lines were written 
nearly four years ago; and we grow wiser as we grow older; 
but mind, ! still stay that I can only approve marriage when 
the persons are so much attached as not to be able to live 
asunder, which ought always to be tried by a year’s absence 
before the irrevocable knot is formed.” 

Teresa’s own opinion ol these verses is sufficiently revealed 
in the following letter to John Murray : 

* Tlie song Could Love for ever was written at a moment of 
great moral and bodily suffering— when he fLord Byron} 
wanted to take the resolution to leave Italy. This step, which 
he thought his duty to take, costed him {sic) the greatest 
sacrifice of feelings — and he wrote such verses (as occa- 
sionally he did in different circumstances) not for publication 
but only for relieving his mind and give himself the strength 
he wanted but which he could not find, though in the very 
day and hour in which they were written he was under the 
influence of a periodical fever — a circumstance which may 
sufficiently explain the indifference of such a composition, 
which he esteemed so unworthy of being published, that he 
threw it among other useless papers in a corner of his room, 
where having been found by chance and finally given to the 
public.’®* 

But, for all this, November passed into December — and 
Byron was still in Venice. The more he thought about his 
return to England, the less assured he felt about his welcome. 
Would even his friends be glad to see him? Would the 
scene in Lady Jersey’s drawing-room be repeated? 

He did not, in any case, propose to remain in England; 
perhaps, after all, he would carry out his Semth American 
scheme, or go to the Cape, ’ if I don’t take a much longer 
voyage'.®* But meanwhile he and little Allegta must stay 
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sometvliere. ' I have nobody to receive me but my sister ’ . . . 
but would Augusta really want him? 

His doubts were even better founded than he knew. When 
Augusta did at last receive his letter, stating that ' I expect to 
be in or near England by the New Year and asking her to 
send him ‘ a line at Calais she was overcome by dismay. 

* Ludrily (or »«luckily perhaps) I don’t die easily, or I think 
this stride would about finish me.’ She hurried to send on 
Byron’s letter to Annabella, asking for her advice. * I’m 
sure I don’t know how to address a letter to Calais — it being 
out of the question to gwe him welcome to England.’®® A 
prompt reply came back to her from Lady Byron : 

’ ’The reasons which, a short time since, induced you to 
delil^rate whether you ought to continue the correspondence 
. . . have infinitely more weight in the question whether any 
personal interview is admissible . . . Several of his letters . . . 
demonstrate that he has not relinquished his criminal desires, 
and I think I may add designs. It can scarcely be doubted, 
fiom the whole series of his correspondence, that you are his 
principal object in England . . . Consider then for yourself, 
whether it would be advisable to apprize him at Calais of the 
impossibility of your consenting to personal intercourse.’®* 

All this, however, fortunately, Byron did not know — and 
he continued his preparations for departure. It appears to have 
been common knowledge in Venice that he had promised 
Teresa, if he could not follow her to Ravenna, to save her face 
by leaving the country altogether, for Alexander Scott, who 
had heard the story from the booksellei Missiaglia, wrote 
from Milan to Byron to expostulate : 

* When I received this letter, I had just finished reading a 
chapter of Machiavelli, entitled, " In che modo 1 Principi 
debbono osservare la fede ” — and though *l am a Scotchman 
and had a religious education and am very well disposed to 
observe any promises on such occasions, I confess, 1 was not 
a little startl^ at the idea of one setting out on a long journey 
in Winter in order to keep one's promise. In said chapter 
M^achlavelli} discussing the qualities of the Lion and the 
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Fox that ought to compound a prince, observes ..." Non 
pu6 pertanto un Signore prudente, ah debbe, osservare la 
f^ede quando tale sua osservanza gli tomi contro, e che sono 
spente ie cagioni che la fecer^ promettere." Now I suppose 
your motives for promising were, to persuade the Countess to 
go quietly home and to win your wager, and these ends 
being obtained, there can be no occasion for your keeping 
your promise before tlie end of the winter.’* 

But for once Byron did not seem disposed to accept such 
counsels — and Fanny Silvestrini, in reply to Teresa’s despair- 
ing requests for news, could find no better comfort than to 
suggest that, after all, Mylord’s determination to leave Italy 
was, since he could not be near her, his last tribute to her 
power.®’^ 

Mylord is leaving Venice, is abandoning Italy, is crossing 
the mountains and the sea in such a bitter season, is going to 
England for you, only for you, — so as not to cause you to 
wonder whether his not coming to Ravenna, yet still remain- 
ing in Italy or abroad, has reasons unrelated to you— and this 
is your great triumph. He, however, assures me, and cliarges 
me to assure you in his name, that if you continue to feel the 
same sentiment for him, and desire it, he is prepared to return 
here from London, only to see you, as he is leaving only for 
your sake. . . . 

Do not doubt, Teresina, that you will have news of Mylord 

every post, as far as I can gather it during his journey. 
Calm yourself, for pity’s sake. ’ITiink of your health, which 
is dear to Mylord, I vow it, Teresina. Do not believe you 
have been deceived, he would not ever be capable of deceiving 
you; he has always been swayed by your will . . . But after 
all, what use is it going over the past? Do not heed the 
present too much, but give a great deal of thought to the 

* December i8th, 1819. Unpublished letter belonging to Sir John 
Murray. The quotation is from Machiavelli’s Principe, chapter xvui. 
A prudent Prince cannot, therefore, and should not, keep his word, 
when to keep it is against his interests, and when the reasons that 
made him give it, have ceased to exist.' 
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future. I tun writing from my heart, and no (me can be a 
better friend to you than 1. 

I enclose a card of invitation that Mylord had from the 
Benzone. He, with dry courtesy, sent her his thanks and a 
message that in a few days he was leaving Venice. For all 
the gold in the world he would not have gone there, nor to 
any other place of amusement. He will go out of his house 
only to leave Venice, as he promised you; nor has he ever 
done so, every(me can testify to it . . . My Dear, B[yron} is 
taking Valeriano with him, as well as many of his other 
servants, and when he gets to Calais he will send him back 
with news, from him you will be able to hear about the 
journey, and from him too you will receive his letters, this 
will also be a slight consolation. I will close, impatient to 
hear that you are a little calmer. My Friend, Faiewell again. 

At the bottom of this letter two brief lines from Byron are 
all that he could find to say. 

My Love: At the moment — it is impossible for me to write 
in detail — but in time you will realize that I am and always 
shall be yours. 

At last the date of his departure came, and once again it 
is Fanny who describes the scene : 

' He was already dressed for the journey, his gloves and 
cap on, and even his little cane in his hand. Nothing was now 
waited for but his coming downstairs — ^his boxes being 
already on board the gondola. At this moment Mylord, by 
way of pretext, declares that if it would strike one o’clcxk 
before everything was in order (his arms being the only thing 
not yet quite ready) he would not go tihiat day. Tlie hour 
strikes and he remains. Evidently he had not the heart to 
go.’"® 

Within the next few days, an English post arrived which 
was certainly not calculated to increase his desire to return to 
his native land. No word from any of his friends; no word 
from Augusta; but, forwarded by John Murray — a copy of 
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Bladcwood’s Eiinhutgh Magazine for August, containing'— 
on the pretext of a review of the first two Cantos of Don 
Jnan, to wfaidi it referred as a ' filthy and impious poem ' — a 
virulent attadk upon his prii^e life. ' For impurities there 
might be some possibility of pardon . . . fm: impiety there 
mij^t at least be pity . . . but for offences sudi as this . . . 
whidi speak the wilful and determined spite of an unrepent- 
ing, unsoftened, smiling, sarcastic, joyous sinner — ^for such 
diabolical, such slavish vice, there can be neither pity nor 
pardon.’®* 

' Such outrageous license ’, commented Byron to Murray, ' is 
overdone and defeats itself.’**® But the trouble was, that not 
only feelings were at stake. Murray wanted to apply to the 
Lord Chancellor for a copyright for Don Juan — but, Byron 
warned him, * You will recollect that if the publication is 
pronounced against, on the grounds you mention, as indecent 
and biasphemous, that / lose all right m my daughter’s 
guardianship and education ... It was so decided in Shelley’s 
case ’.*** 

All this brought back to Byron the recollection of all that 
he most hated, most had reason to dread, in England. Why 
should he, after all, leturn to ' a country where I neither like 
nor am liked ’ i 

And while he was still uncertain, Teresa played her trump 
card. Exhausted by all she had been through, by the rapid 
passage from joy to despair, from freedom to renewed im- 
prisorunent — unutterably bored in the grim solitude of Palazro 
Guiccioli, with her husband even more embittered and sus- 
picious than before — uncertain, above all, whether she would 
ever, once he had crossed the Alps, see her lover again, — 
^e had another serious relapse. It is not necessary to wonder, 
as some of Byron’s biographers have done, whether this 
illness was merely a pretext to recall her lover. Many of the 
Gambas had consumptive tendencies — and this is, of all ill- 
nesses, the one most easily revived by distress and anxiety of 
mind. Teresa’s attack was so serious that her whole family 
bedune alarmed. Her father hastened to her bedside — and, 
while admitting that unhappiness over Byron’s departure was 
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the chief cause of her relapse, she socx^ded in persuading 
him that their relations were still platonic, and that there was 
no reason why lord Byron should not come, 'Like anyone 
else, to spend the winter in Ravenna — and to be near the sea 
and the fine pine-forest which he loved so well.'^®'* 

Was the Count wholly convinced? We shall never know. 
Whit is certain is that he yielded to his daughter’s persua- 
sions — ^re-enforced by her illness and her tears — and wrote to 
Byron as she requested. ' Her father (who had, all along, 
opposed the liaison most violently till now) wrote to me to say 
that he begged me to come and see her — and that her hus- 
band had acquiesced, in consequence of her relapse.’* 

So at last Byron reached a decision. To Augusta (no doubt 
to her great relief) he wrote ■ ' 'The health of my daughter 
Atlegra, the cold season, and the length of the journey, induce 
me to postpone for some time a purpose (never very willing 
on my part) to revisit Great Britain.’’"* To Murray ; ' I have 
changed my mind, and shall not come to England. ’The more 
I contemplate, the more I dislike the place and the pros- 
pect.’’®^ And to Kinnaird • *I shall go again to Ravenna; 
anything better than England.’’"* 

But to Teresa, in Rave.ina, he wrote the letter for which, in 
all these weary weeks, she had been waiting. 

Ffanny) will ha\e told you, with her usual snhlimity, that 
Love has wop T have not been able to find enough resolution 
to leave the < ountry where you are, without seeing you at least 
once more- — perhaps it will depend on you whether I ever 
again shall leave you. Of the rest we shall speak. You 
should now know what is more conducive to your welfare, 
my presence or my absence I am a citizen of the world — all 
countries are alike to me. You have alwslys been (since we 
met) the only object of my thoughts. I believed that the best 

*LJ„ IV, p. 396 To Moore, dated January 2 nd, 1820. The 
sirorld’s opinion is recorded for us by Rangone: 'The complaisant 
husband seemed disposed to make a complete break, but a loan, 
procured through his wife’s good offices, produced a reversal of 
feeling, — and the Cavaliere went quietly to stay with Mylotd and 
his own wife, and then took them tx^ home.' 
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coarse, both for your peace and for that of your family, was 
for me to leave, and to go very far away', for to remain near 
and not approach you, would have been impossible for me. 
But you have decided that I a^p to return to Ravenna. I shall 
return — and do— and be — ^what you wish. I cannot say 
mote.*®® 

On Christmas Eve Byron — welcomed with infinite joy by 
Teresa and with great cordiality by ail her relations - -was once 
again in Ravenna. 
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Bruneilo i$ his name that hath the ring. 

Most lewd and false, but politike and wise. 

(ario&to, ' Orlando Furioso translated 
by Sii John Harington) 

‘ It Will depend on you Byron had written to Teresa, 

* whether I ever again shall leave you ' Little did he know, as 
he wrote those words, how true they would prove. ' I have 
not decided anything’, he wrote to Hoppner in January, 
'about remaining at Ravenna. I may stay a day, a week, a 
year, all my life, but all this depends upon what I can neither 
see nor foresee. I came because I was called, and will go the 
moment that I perceive what may render my departure proper. 
My attachment has neither the blindness of the beginning, not 
the microscopic accuracy of the close to such liMSons, but 
" time and the hour " must decide upon what I do.’' 

Yet, however much he might try to pieserve — m the sight 
of others, and even in his own — an illusion of freedom, 
Byron’s return to Ravenna had been the turning-point. The 
moment when he handed Teresa over ti her husband in 
Venice had been the last one at which, aj he himself soon 
came to lealize, he could decently have made a break with 
her, hencefoith he was committed. On his first public 
appearance m Ravenna, at a party on New Year s Fve, in the 
house of Teresa’s uncle, Marchese Cavalli, where ' there were 
between two and three hundred of the best company I have 
seen in Italy ’, he found himself welcomed by the whole of 
Teresa’s family as one of themselves. 

' The G.’s object appeared to be to parade her foreign lover 
as much as possible, and, faith, if she seemed to glory in die 
Scandal, it was not for me to be ashamed of it. Nobody 
seemed surprised; — all the women, on the contrary, were, as 
it were, delight^ with the excellent example. Ihe Vice 

169 
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legate, and all the other Vices, were as p<^ite as could be; — 
and I, who had acted on the reserve, was fairly obliged to 
take the lady under my arm, and lodk as much like a Cicisbeo 
as I could on so short a notict|.’^ 

’ He was received says Teresa in the * Vie ', ' with the 
greatest cordiality, like a friend who has come home again.’* 
She says that the party was the first assembly of the season — it 
being then the custom in Ravenna for the families of the 
nobility to join an association, whose members held the 
assemblies of the year in turn, during Advent and Lent, in 
their respective houses. The first party of each year was 
given in the house of the most recent bride, — ^who, in this 
case, happened to be Teresa’s cousin, the young Marchesa 
Clelia Cavalli* — and the hostess then decided who her suc- 
cessor should be on the following night. There were refresh- 
ments, cards and conversation, and the young people danced 
in the adjoining room.^ 

All this mild provincial life was very entertaining — for a 
while. The cage was charmingly gilded, and now Teresa 
expected her tame poet to sing in it. She says of him that ' il 
voyait tout en beau,’- -except the inn in which he was lodged, 
although it was the best in the town. He attempted to find 
lodgings elsewhere but failed — and ’ it was then says Teresa, 
’ that Coimt Guiccioli offered him the apartment on the first 
floor of his paiazzo ’ — while the Guicciolis themselves re- 
mained on the ground floor. 

' After some hesitation, and probably even encouraged and 
*It was m honour of this lady that Byron — 'repeatedly urgctl to 
do so by the Countess G.’ — had written a sonnet; assuredly with 
his tongue in his cheek. 

'A noble Lady of the Italian shore 
Lovely and young, herself a happy bride. 

Commands a verse and will not be denied . . . 

A sweeter language and a luckier bard 
Were worthier of your hopes. Auspicious Pair! 

But — ^since I cannot but obey tiie Fair, 

To render your new state your true rewaid 
May your fate be like Hers and unlike Mine\ 

"BAytoai, July 31st, i8z$i>. 
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urged by the Countess, Lord Byron accepted. 'Certainly,* 
Teresa adds, 'the offer might appear strange. It was so, 
indeed, but people were accustomed to consider the Count 
an eccentric, and after a few days they stopped talking about 
it.’* 

But Teresa can hardly have believed this herself — or ex- 
pected us to believe it. They went on talking, and have indeed 
been doing so ever since. In 1 Guicctoli the arrangement is 
explained as being part of a deliberate scheme of Teresa's 
husband, 'while in the depths of his heart his plans were 
maturing ’, to discover what his wife’s relationship with 
Byron really was. ' For while in public nothing transpired on 
his impassive countenance, he exercised a seaet and untiring 
espionage.’® 

‘ The world ’, Teresa said in a later statement to her 
lawyers, ' talked a great deal and my father was upset, but 
Guiccioli found it to his own advantage; and so Lord Byron 
entered our house and was there constantly and confidentially 
in our company — Guiccioli even asking Mylord to take me to 
the Theatre in public, so as to be free to pursue his own 
amusements.’® ' Lord Byron thus became what was called her 
Cavalier Servente, a position which ’, so Teresa affirmed, * did 
not in the least expose him to criticism, since it was allied, or 
could be allied, to the most immaculate and respected reputa- 
tion of alt three people concerned.’^ 

As to public opinion in Ravenna, it is again recorded by 
Rangone : ' 'The respected Lord looked for an apartment, but, 
finding none, accepted the noble suggestion of the Cavaliere 
to come and stay in his own house to square their accounts. 
And so dogs, monkeys, house-servants, a little girl — said to be 
his offspring a girl in London — and Mylord, took up their 
abode in this most delightful new inn . . t Lord became an 
accomplished Cavalier; he took a box at the theatre for him- 
self and his household, gave a gratuity to the impresario, was 

♦’Vie’, p. 5J5. Byron’s inn, although bearing the name of 
'Imperiale', was indeed of the most modest description, consisting 
only of six rooms. These he afterwards used for his servants. 
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g^enetous on benefit nights, distributed money to the poor, 
helped the suffering — ^in fact, made himself popular with 
everyone.'* 

Whatever may have been'i^he Count’s motives in coming 
to tliis arrangement, that of Teresa and Byron requires no 
elucidation. But, in spite of this favourable beginning, the 
next few months were not a happy period. 

' Lord Byron 'Feresa herself admitted, ' began to play his 
role {of Cavalier Servente] with pleasure, indeed, but not 
without laughing at it a little . . . One would almost have 
thought that he was a little ashamed — ^that in showing himself 
kind he was making an avowal of weakness and being 
deficient in that virility of soul which he admired so much . . . 
'This she firmly added, * was a great fault of Lord Byron’s.’* 
Besides, daily life in the Palazzo Guiccioli was far from 
smooth. Here they were again under the same^oof — ^but how 
uneasily the time passed, compared with those golden autumn 
days at La Mira! Now they were dependent for their few 
snatched hours together on anxious stolen meetings during the 
Count’s siesta, or on the nights when' he went to the theatre or 
to a Conversazione without his wife. Sometimes the Count 
was suave and courteous, sometimes curt and morose. But 
always, in the background, his presence made itself felt — 
formidable, inscrutable, perpetually observant. 

When the two lovers could not meet, they wrote to each 
other — ^hasty, scribbled notes, carried from one floor of the 
palazzo to the other by Teresa’s maid or one of the negro 
pages, t Many of these notes concern a series of quirrels — of 

♦'Vie’, p. 35^ An Italian sonnet ot the peiiod gives a poitrait 
of a typical cavalier lenente'. 

Femmina di costumi e di maniere 
E dJ esercizi sol nuschio e di sesso. 

Non marito, non celibe, ma spesiio 
L’uno e I'altro pet geiio e per mestiere. 

Supplemento diurao il cui dovere 

E' di stu sempre all'altrui moglie appresso, 

Ed ha per patto e complemento espresso 
Nojarsi insieme le giomate intiere. . . . 

CLBMENTB BONDI (1742-1821) 
t One of these pages — Teresa’s messenger— came from East i^tica; 
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v^ich the causes, seen at a distance, are extremely slight : die 
dismissal of a maid, Teresa's jealousy of Geltrude Vicari, 
Byron's jealousy of an old friend, Teresa's childish resent- 
ment because Byron failed to sit beside her the whole evening 
during her game of cards. There are references, too, to dis- 
agreements between Byron and his host : on one occasion 
about a carriage and some furniture which Byron had ordered 
from Florence; on another about the engagement of a cele- 
brated prima donna at the opera. All this seems very trivial, 
bu^ Byron's letters to Teresa reveal something rather different 
from the usual reproaches, fair or unfair, of an angry lover. 
'They show, first of all, a growing uneasiness about Teresa’s 
character. Byron was under no illusion about his own weak- 
nesses, but disingenuousness was not one of them, and it is 
plain that Teresa s lack of frankness caused him much dis- 
quiet He complained that he could not ' extract a word of 
truth’ from her; he implored her to behave in a manner 
' unequivocal, even in appearances ’. Her lack of sincerity 
distressed him so much that he tried to find excuses for it by 
considering it, not as an individual, but a national, trait. He 
wiote of ' the sincerity that unfortunately cannot exist in the 
piesent conditions ot Italian morals — of social morals fatal 
to a foreigner who loves an Italian woman ’. 

It appears probable that the Puritan in Byion — ' the little 
Scotnsh Calvinist ’, — as Maurois said — ' who never lost his 
respect for purity ’ — felt more than a little uncomfortable in 
the situation m which he now found himself. He minded It, 
precisely in proportion to the depth of his feelings for 
Teresa. It was not only that he was, as Teresa herself admits, 
' a little ashamed ’ of his role of Cavalier Servente. What 
must have been even more disquieting was something at which 
it IS only possible io guess, and which the letters — though they 
hint at It — never explicitly state, 'ihis was Teresa’s very 


the other, who was faithful to Guicaoli, from the coast of Guinea. 
Both wore ' rich oriental costumes, with pistols and daggeu at their 
belt'. I Gutcciob, 1, p. 68. 
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curious relationriup with her husband. I think the evidence 
in these letters, in Teresa's subsequent statements to her 
lawyers and to her parish priest, in her step-children’s letters 
to her later on, and in her owil» family’s attitude to the whole 
question of her separation, points to something very un- 
pleasant in Guiccioli’s influence over her. Moreover, this 
hold, which was founded on cold-blooded calculation, seems 
to have been exceedingly strong; at the time of Byron’s 
return to Ravenna, she had not by any means shaken it ofl. 

From the available evidence it would seem that in the early 
days of the liaison, when Guiccioli was still hoping to gain 
some advantages, in prosperity or prestige, from Byron’s 
friendship, he gave Teresa every reason to believe that he 
would cause no trouble — and that when, after La Mira, she 
was presented with a definite choice, she was not only dis- 
tressed, but completely taken aback. As to Byrfti’s return to 
Ravenna, a very curious sidelight is thrown on it by the 
following sentence in one of his letters. ’ All this would 
already be over he tells Teresa, * if that man (Guiccioli} 
had allowed me to leave in December of last year. He not 
only wished me lo conn—hvA. he said to me with his own 
lips that I ought not to go away — ^this being too far-fetched 
a remedy.’ 

In the face of such a statement, is it not permissible to 
suppose that, when Guiccioli offered Byron an apartment in 
his house for the second time (the first was at Bologna) Teresa 
had reason <0 think that all might again go smoothly?* She 
only gradually came to realize that her husband was playing 
a very tortuous game — on the one hand trying to see of how 
much use the English Mylord could be to him — ^but on the 
other, spying on the lovers, so that, if he decided that a 
separation would suit his books better, he would have the 
necessary evidence to get rid of her. But, as she began to 
realize all this, Teresa must have been in a very difficult 
position indeed. 'That she really loved Byron is indisputable, 
and that at any moment she would have b(^ willing to ffirow 
evaything else overboard for him. But this correspondence 
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diows that she had evety reas<xi to doubt whether Byron 
wanted matten to come to that point. 

In this dilemma Teresa must have attempted, at least in the 
first months of this year, to conciliate her alarming, inscrutable 
husband until, as we shall see, he tried to make her ask Byron 
for another loan — ^at which point she stood firm, with con- 
siderable courage. But in smaller matters, she would some- 
times give Byron an impression of complicity with Alessandro 
against him. 'Ihis is, I think, the most probable explanation 
of the underlying note of tormented uneasiness in Byron’s 
letters. There must have been moments in which, in this 
foreign country, this strange society, caught up in these un- 
familiar conventions, he lelt himself completely at sea — ^and 
when it must have seemed to him that Teresa, too, was on the 
other side. 

The next two letters, written only a few days after Byron’s 
arrival m Ravenna, were enclosed in a folder on which 
Teresa has written : 

'Two very unjust notes, caused by 

1. my having taken and kept in my service a maid who, he 
had been lold, was not respectable, and whom Count G. 
wished to keep near me to spy on me. 

2. my having received and conversed in a familiar manner 
with an old family friend (aged 6 o) Count R * * * who 
had always treated me as a daughter, and 

3. my having suggested that a woman friend, who had 
been dear to me in the past, was rather flighty, and, 
above all, that she had tender feelings for him.’ 

About the first accusation Teresa added later on that 
Shortly before taking possession of his apartment in Palazzo 
Guiccioli, Lord Byron had learned that ont of the maids was 
an intriguing woman who had always caused trouble in every 
house where she had been’. In addition he believed that 
Guiccioli was keeping this maid in the house as his own 
mistress, and to spy upon Teresa. 

' Lord Byron beg^ his friend to send her away . . . The 
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Countess did so, but the Count, hearing that she had done 
so on Byron’s advice, insisted on the woman’s remaining; and 
expressed his will as master of the house, in a manner 
wounding both to Lord Byron sind the Countess.' 

Byron’s feelings on the subject were so strong, that he even 
at first refused to enter Palaxzo Guiccioli until the maid, 
whom he referred to as 'Teresa the Second’, had left it; 
and indeed he did not move there until the end of January — 
although without having gained his point. 

As to the lady mentioned in the third accusation — Geltrude 
Vicari — ^Byron’s high moral tone about her, though possibly 
justified in regard to this particular incident, is slightly invali- 
dated by a letter of his to Augusta, in the previous summer : 

* I fell a little in love with her intimate friend — -a certain 
Geltruda (that ts, Gertrude) who is very young and seems 
very well disposed to be perfidious — ^but, alas ! — her husband 
is jealous — ^and the G. also detected me in an illicit squeezing 
of hands — in consequence of which the friend was whisked 
off to Bologna for a few days — and since her return I have 
never been able to see her but twice — with a dragcm of a 
mother-in-law and a barbarous husband by her side — besides 
my own dear precious Arnica who hates all flirting but her 
own. — ^But I have a Priest who befriends me — and the Cel- 
trude says a good deal with her great black eyes, so that 
perhaps — 

Perhaps Teresa was not so unjustified in her jealousy, after 
all! 


BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 

January yrd, 1820 

My Friend : You must do as you think best — I have not dic- 
tated what you should do — I replied when you reproached me 
for calling on the Vicari, — ' that it was less improper for me 
to visit your most intimate friend than for you to retain in 
your house a woman like Teresa, k^t for so many years, for 
one reason — and now — acaM:ding to all appearances — iot 
smother. 
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If yoa had not begun by reproaching me about a most 
innocent matter, I should have gone away without saying a 
single word on the subject. Nevertheless I now believe, as I 
always have believed — from outward signs — ^from what I have 
suspected — and heard — that that woman and her former 
lover have deceived you for their own purposes. 

The familiarities of that man may be innocent — but decent 
they are not — even this evening, when you thought I was 
reading the manuscript that Aflessandro"} put into ray hands, 
I observed, by the fire, certain things that do not suit me. You 
will know well enough what I mean, without my saying any 
more.* 

You would have done better to let me go away from you 
before I came here; since my arrival I have enjoyed pleasures 
that only you can give me — ^but on the other hand I have 
suffered very much m seeing you, in my opinion, either de- 
graded or weak. There is a mystery about these things that I 
cannot understand; — a. morality without principle — a love 
without faith — ^and a friendship without esteem or trust— 
these have unfortunately shown themselves lately to such a 
degree that it has been impossible for me to extract a word 
of truth from a person lor whom T have given up everything. 

If you can reconcile your code as a lady with your defence 
of the aforesaid woman who is now in your service; if you 
can reconcile your love for me with the liberties you have 
permitted to another man in my presence; and your mast 
sincere (or most affected) friendship with the Vicari with the 
wav in which you spoke of her to me tonight- -I shall admit 
that you are a lady of great gifts — ^but no longer my friend. 

Your Aflessandro} accused me this evening of indecision. 
He accused me — ^very fine ! He, after all the scenes in Venice 
— all his plans to travel to Vienna — to Florence — ^to change 
his country — to send his sons to school, then to England — to 

* Teresa, in her note about this letter, wished to make the future 
reader believe dtat this accusation referred to a family friend; but 
subsequent letters make it seem probable that Byron meant Count 
Guiccioli. 
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break off your rdation^ip — teaily, that is fine ! What does he 
want? That 1, a foreigner, far from my own country and 
from the manners and customs and ways of thought and 
behaviour of my fellow-counti^men — ^that 1 should decide 
things for the people of another land ! 

Since I have known you I have lived for you — and with 
you — ^is this indecision? If 1 see my country in danger of 
destruction — some of my friends arrested— others on the point 
of being involved in civil war — ^my family without support 
— much of my property none too safe — ^in the conditions pre- 
valent under this insecure government — if in sudi a moment 
it seems to you or to others that I am upset — does this 
deserve the name of indecision? — For I must consider that 
I have left everything in such a state — ^for a woman who not 
only does not love me, — but never . . . [page torn and a line 
missing} . . . loved. — I cannuc deny your gifts and your 
beauty; you write eloquent notes, m your physical attributes 
you are . . . all that one can desire . . . [the page is torn and 
the rest of the letter is missing.} 


January ^h, i8ao 

In reply to your letter of this morning, I can only say that we 
do not understand each other. If you had nut reproached me 
for paying a brief and most unimpurtanl call on a friend of 
yours, very deal to you six munths ago — and as I believe still 
dear now — I should never have thought of mentioning what 
seemed to me little to your credit, in a well-ordered house- 
hold. For the rest I cannot be the bearer of your communica- 
tions to C.R. either for good or evil, and 1 will not m any 
way enter into the affairs of those two creatures. As to receiv- 
hig people in your house- -why not everybody? — then it 
would have no importance. Meanwhile, it would matter little 
to me who comes or goes, if you showed the sincerity that 
unfortunately cannot exist in your circumstances, in the pre- 
sent state of Italian morals. Only I should like to tell you 
that when you give such a gracious and friendly welcome to 
your friend, it is difficult for me to guess that in that very 
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moment you aie hating het most. I have nothing mote to say 
about this hardly pleasant subject. 

I am vety sorry to hear that you have not felt well this 
evening, and 1 hope that tomorrow you will be better. 

1 have been with Lega to the Bacinetti apartment, of which 
I do not think the accommodation convenient — ^the position I 
like — but in those quarters it would be impossible for me to 
live with my family — without almost rebuilding the house. 

Pray believe that I feel as I have always felt towards you — 
and do not attribute unworthy motives to me — such as trying 
'to test you*. I say what I feel; I have not come here for 
such trivial reasons. I do not put great faith in a fine style, 
nor in eloquent notes — which no one can do better than you 
— but in honest deeds, in sincerity — with women as with men 
friends- and in a conduct which is unequivocal even in 
appearances. I am etc. etc.* 

6 o'clock — [no date, but as it enclosed the preceding note, it 
must be January 4 th.} 

I wrote you the enclosed letter before receiving yours — Lega 
having returned only this moment from the port. This will 
confirm my feelings and my resolution, which was and is 
unalterable. 

Anyway T[eresa']t will not lose much (except your good 
graces, which I would mind losing much more than she 
would). As to her interests, I will do all that can be done 
until she finds another place and will do so very willingly. I 
am not seeking vengeance — or to cause pain — but only that 
that woman should not be near you, not only for [your] sake 
and mine, but for all the other people you know. I have given 
orders to Lega — ^he will see to everything. 

' You say that A[lessandro} told you that I " did not love 

* In the whole of this letter Byton uses the formal vot instead of the 
intimate tu. 

t The name of the maid whom Byron wished to be diamissed, 
was also Teresa. 
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you I do not know what he means, but I know that I said 
to his face — that even if he did not want you, I was fond of 
you and would be for ever. Can one say more to a husband? 
As to the rest — ^you know whether I loved you — and how — 
and how much — even in the last and greatest troubles — and 
oppressed tvith fever — was your lover — as I shall be on my 
deathbed, at least while I have the same strength in me.’* 

' I will come.^* I think I have done justice to those qualities 
which really are yours — and as to the faults 1 have told you 
about (perhaps with too much frankness) you have those in 
common with a whole nation — and with social morals fatal 
to a foreigner who .loves an Italian woman.’ 

January loth, 1820 

My love: Pray explain what Aflessandro"} said this evening 
about the membership for the assemblies — I don’t understand 
very well — ^the thing may be a Romagnole politeness or a 
discourtesy. I most certainly should not have become a mem- 
ber myself, if the presence of Alessandro and of Cristino R. 
had not reassmed me as I was doing it. In any case I consider 
myself at least the equal of the members as to hirth, which is 
not within out control, and also as to everything else, which 
is. Pray instruct me for my guidance — for I do not want to 
demean myself — not even for your sake,- -but in all that you 
desire (feeling certain that you would not desire anything 
that could mortify your friend) I am and always shall be 
yours (as you say) eternally. 

P.s. I vow I should vastly prefer not to go to these assemblies 
— and only thought of going because you wished it.^® 

Forgive this Inn’s paper'"* 

My Love : I am sorry that I cannot go with you — ^but I am 

* This letter consists of two fragments, which have been cut out of 
a longer letter. They bear no date, but are enclosed in a foldei on 
wdiich is written (in another handwriting dian Teresa’s) ' January 3rd 
and 4th, 1820 '. On the bade of the letter is written in Byron's own 
hand: 'This was the postscript to my last letter — but I did not 
send it.' 
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not feeling well this evening — and dien diis removal requites 
my own particular attention — which you will understand well 
enough, lowing the character of my people. 1 am thinking 
of coming to you in a few minutes, but I do not want you to 
give up the Conversazione of C[lelia] C[avalli} on my 
accoimt. 1 am 

It was at about this time that two letters from Venice re- 
called to Byron’s memory the existence of Fanny Silvestrini, 
who, from the moment that she ceased to be of use to him, 
was regarded by him with increasing distaste. It appears tihat 
* that chaste lady, Madame Lega ’ (the expression is Hopp- 
ner’s) had been sent by Byron to Hoppner with a message 
about the forwarding of his furniture. To Hoppner — ^no 
longer able to express his disapproval directly to Byron him- 
self — this was a godsent opportimity, and he first, as he 
admitted in a letter to Byron, refused to receive the lady at 
all, and then kept her waiting for some hours in a cold hall. 

' If I could have believed ’, wrote Fanny, ' that he could 
be so indiscreet and absolutely undvil to me, 1 should indeed 
have spared myself the trouble of waiting unnecessarily in a 
very cold waiting-room, on the ground floor and without a 
chair, in icy cold, tired from the long walk, and in my pre- 
sent condition. Nevertheless I returned the next day at the 
time he condescended to establish, and he received me, stand- 
ing, in the same room, without greeting me either when I 
came or went, and hardly condescending to tell me that he 
would see to everything; but I assure you, Mylord, with an 
ai*" and a tone that you, Mylord, would certainly not have 
used with the least of your seivants. 

1 cannot see the reason of such behaviour towards me. 
You, who have always shown so much goodness towards me, 
then came into my mind, and the comparison rendered odious 
to me the temporary presence of the most inurbane Mr. 
Opnet.’” 

Fanny did not add that, while Hoppner was still t^istairs, 
she — according to Hoppner's account — 'bounced into our 
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drawing'toooiy saying she ^yas not accustomed to be kept 
waiting in a hall, and I understand was so angry at my usage, 
that she actually tore her veil ! 

Byron and Teresa were botli far too mudi preoccupied 
with their own affairs to pay much attention to this story. 
Byron’s next letters refer to further disagreements between 
him and his host. 


January tyth, 1820 

My Love; Elisei has confirmed what you said about the 
* prima donna ’* in connection with me, lait was already con- 
vinced that it was not true — ^and I asked him once more, 
warmly, to contradict that bit of gossip everywhere — and he 
promised to, very gladly. 

I have not seen Giulio Rasponi — ^when I do I shall say the 
same thing to him too. I did not come to see fou, because 
you had gone out calling, and then A[lessandro] did not find 
the key of the box — so what was to be done? Do you want 
'me to come at 6 or not — and how shall I behave with 
regard to the assembly? Aflessandro] seemed to me in a bad 
humour. Believe that I am in what you are in won^s — 
Your ' lover for ever ’ 

Yes — and // not — I will pay the journey here — and back to 
F{lorence} with something mote for their pains — but I wish 
to reserve for myself the right to refuse, in case the landau 
does not correspond to the description. A[lessandrol is a 
buffoon — ^who does not know what he wants or says when he 
is in a raging temper. Tell him so.^^ 

[page torn] 31J/, 1820** 

You have heard your father talk about that woman — and if 

* The ' prima donna ’ was Mme Pasta and it was about her engage- 
ment diat Byron had quarrelled with Count Guiccioli. According to 
Teresa, Bynm had expressed to Guiccioli — ^who was at the head 
of the Ravenna Theatre Committee — a warm admiration for the talent 
of Mme Pasta, and had undertaken to contribute two hundred pounds 
aterling for ba engagement. See also Byron's letter of March sotfa. 
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you will not listen to him w to your friend, it is enougii to 
listen to the town. She has caused trouble in evcxy house* 
hold where she has been. 

1 asked Ferdinando to whisper in your ear — ^perhaps be 
misunderstood. 

The other evening I gave you my word of honour not to go 
into any house \riiere that woman is — and in my country this 
counts for more than an oath. As to the rest — everyone is 
master in his own house, and no one more than A{lessandro]. 
He will do what he likes and will be right. I have told you 
— even in the presence of Count Ruggero. Do you think there 
is any difference of opinion between us about your defence of 
this woman? Ask him. 

I am not trying to humiliate anyone — ^but neither your 
honour nor mine will allow me to be silent when I see things 
to which I will not give their real name, so as not to use 
words which might offend you. The imprudence of Ferdin- 
ando was my fault, — ^in part — ^but I had no other way at the 
time of communicating with you — ^and I thought he would 
tell you at a more suitable moment what was only repeating 
a resolution already taken and explained a long time ago. 

My intention was not to offend either Aflessandro} or 
anyone, but I do not regret having done everything possible 
at any cost — to prevent the continuance of an imprudence 
which would have ended dishonourably. 

One must do what one must — and not only what is agree- 
able — and this I have done. I am and shall be your most 
humble servant and friend. 


7 o’clock 

My Love : It is difficult to foresee how this affair may end. 
In any case you can always be certain of my most sincere, my 
most passionate love. You are in a position to know better 
than I what Aflessandro’s} ideas are. I have sent Lega to 
tdl him that neither Papa nor the Raspmii had spok^ to me 
or sent me a message al^t the matter — as is the case. 

Of the woman I retain my opinion and my resolution — 
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since the teasons ate constantly increasing against my enter- 
ing any house inhabited by this fine Helen of the new Trojan 
war. You know that the name of Paris in Gtedc is Alexander 
—as you saw in Monti’s translktion of Homer. 

What will happen to you — don't know — ^what will hap- 
pen to me, now and always — depends almost completely on 
you, and on the degree and constancy of your love for me. I 
did not come to Rfavenna} to give you up — ^but circum- 
stances — chance — and death are the rulers of men; we shall 
see, in time, the unfolding of our destiny. 

I kiss you 100.000 times — ^my dearest. 

February xst, 1820 

I am awaiting with impatience — my Love- your letter, 
which must decide a great deal — perhaps everything — for me. 
I am so convinced of being right in my resolution — that even 
should it cost me my happiness — I hold firm. The recent 
predilection of Aflessandro} in favour of the person in ques- 
tion I cannot well understand. In Venice he had quite the 
opposite opinion — and if you remember, expressed it in very 
plain language. My reasons I have already explained — I have 
no others — ^but I shall not repeat them here again. I have 
no ri^t to say more than I have already said either to you or 
to him — but I am also my own master to go or not to go into 
a house where someone lives whom I deem to be evil in 
every way; especially when it is a case (as recently it has 
been) of my occupying part of the same house. 

Pray tell me your decision once for all; — if, after all that 
I have endured, I am to be sacrificed, I am sorry that it is not 
to be for a better reason— -and for a subject more deserving 
than this kept woman; but what will be, will be. Remember 
that I have come twice to Ravenna to please you — that / 
loved you with all my heart — and that I shall go away not 
owing to a whim of my own, nor from fatigue, nor from a 
failure of the slightest part of die love I have always felt and 
always shall feel for you — but because I realize that to remain 
in a town where I should only see you very seldom, would be 
worse than separation — ^for both of us. 
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Pray answer me and at once — ^if you can — for I have orders 
to give to Lega, and do not fail to explain to Papa and to 
your brother that our relation is not ending through any in- 
stability on my part. 


6 o*cIock 

Mv love: Last nif^ht I said ' perhaps -and although for 
many reasons besides the love I IFeel for you, I should like to 
see you in your own house — I cannot suddenly resolve to take 
a step that seems to me cowardly, and which I am sure, after 
the first moments, which cause everything to he forgotten. 1 
should never forgive myself for having taken in view of all 
the circumstances that have been (he cause and the accompani- 
ment of this disagreement I leave to the fair Helen all the 
advantages of her worthy triumph I have promised, and I 
shall certainly keep my word, not to try any more to get rid of 
her either directly or indirectly- and this conduct is the only 
possible course- -since onlv Aflessandrol has a true right to 
dismiss her I have thouc^ht about it all night — ^but in spite 
of all my love for you — I cannot suddenly reconcile myself to 
goiiify back to a house where she is living —Perhaps in time 
it will be possible — but now — it would be buying too dearly 
the pleasure of returning to your arms 

We shall see each other at the assembly, I hope — I shall go 
punrhnlly at 7. Aflessandrol wanted me to give him an 
answer this morning — ^but T am still too tormented to do it. I 
could do it easily — my Heart would only too gladly dictate 
it- but afterward s'> 

Meanwhile we shall see each other at the assembly Believe 
me ever and always yours 

But in spite of all this — it was Bvron who yielded * Teresa 
the second* remained in Guicrioli's household; Byron, with 
Allegra and all his menagerie, moved into the apartment on 
the first floor— rand harmony appeared to be restored. 

February yth 

My Love : The Guiccioli revolution is the consequence of tihe 
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levolutton in ^ain, and the good humour of A[lessandro} is 
caused hf his having read the supplement to die Lugaao 
Gazette. What a good thing Politics are in this world! 
Enough — so long as the good^iews is not contradicted next 
Sunday — for then I am afraid that the despotism of Ferdinand 
VII and of Teresa II would come to life again — indeed the 
Maid has more talent than his Catholic Majesty — and is so 
much the more dangerous. 

As you wish — Miss Biron will be at your orders — ^but — 
but — never mind. 

I will come to you whenever you wish. To go to the as- 
sembly without you would be neither suitable nor pleasurable 
• — at least for me. I do not want to disappoint you, but if th.il 
is what you fear, it would be quite easy to stay at home 
together; the assembly itself is the most indifferent and tedi- 
ous affair. I went to the others because you wishdd me to, and 
for no other reason. 

Come — if you will — for the child; she is already dressed. 
Believe me with all my soul always and entirely. Your lover 
forever. 

Teresa was to ' come for the child For now the Ravenna 
Carnival was in fnll swing, and ' Miss Biron ’ — not yet four 
years old — ^was to drive with Teresa down the Corso in her 
coach-and-six — preceded by outriders with blue and white 
feathers in their caps — as part of the gay cavalcade. Byron, 
too, would follow in his gaudy post-coach, sometimes bringing 
with him an English guest, William Bankes, the explorer, 
with whom he 'buffooned very merrily’. On these occasions 
Byron wore a some’adiat sinister wax mask, with a black 
b«rd.* 

'There is,' Byron wrote, 'to a foreigner, a mixture of 
mystery and hilarity in the general burst from everyday cares, 
that renders a Carnival peculiarly attractive . . . Grave and 

*This mask — ^generously presented to the Keats-Shelley Memorial 
Library in Rome by Lord Clarke, ffie British Ambassador — ^may still 
be seen there. 
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gxf, old and young, handsome and those who might be called 
so ^ courtesy, were all abroad, laughing, flirting, tormenting, 
pleasant and sometimes pleasing ... It is at diis periodic^ 
Saturnalia that all ranks are jostled, and mingled and de> 
lighted, and all this without fear, observance or offence . . . 
Curiosity is always excited, sometimes Passion, and occasion* 
ally Pleasure. Life becomes for the moment a drama without 
the fiction.’^® 

These were the aspects of his life in Ravenna that Byton 
whole-heartedly enjoyed, — taking part, with childlike gusto, 
in the mild social diversions of the little country town — not, 
indeed very unlike the life he might have led in Nottingham, 
but still enhanced for him by a sense of novelty and free- 
dom. Here, he told Hoppner, he had found ’ Conversazioni 
. . . and much better ones than any at Venice . . . small games 
at hazard . , . other card tables, and as much talk and coffee 
as you please . . . There is to be a theatre in April, and a 
fair, and an opera, and another opera in June, besides the fine 
weather of nature’s giving, and the rides in the Forest of 
Pine.’»» 

He was freed, besides from the constant menace of Eng- 
lish tourists which had hung over him in Venice, — ^and from 
the painful self-consciousness, now defiant, now propitiatory, 
which the presence of his fellow-countrymen awakened in 
him. Here his only guests were of his own choosing. At the 
end of April came Sir Humphry Davy, the great Irish scien- 
tist, ' much pleased with the primitive Italian character of the 
people, who like Strangers because they see so few of them 
Teresa exercised her charms upon him, but overreached her- 
self by asking, when he was talking about Mount Vesuvius, 
whether ' there was not a similar volcano in Ireland.^*’ — ^and 
continued, with childish pertinacity, to insist that she was 
right, until Byron guessed that she meant Mount Heda in 
Iceland. After their guest’s departure she implored Byron: 
* Pray beg him*, to give me something to dye my eyd>cows 
black — I have tried a thousand things and the colour will 
come off.’ ' All this commented her lover, ' with the great- 
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est earnestness; and what you will be surprised at, she is 
neither ignorant nor a fool, but really well educated and 
dever. But they speak like children, when first out of their 
convents; and after all, this ft better than an English blue- 
stoddng.’* 

Better than Annabella, perhaps — yet not wholly satisfac- 
tory. ByrcMi's little notes to Teresa at this time are affection- 
ate, teasing, familiar, but there is in them an underlying note 
of both condescension and uneasiness. Besides, he was some- 
times, already, more than a little bored. Even before the 
Carnival was over, he had discovered that the Ravenna parties 
— once their first novelty had worn off — ^were as tedious as 
provincial parties anywhere else. In a way, indeed, they were 
worse; for at least at home he had never been deprived of 
' good talk while in this respect the Conversazioni in Raven- 
na were ' not Society at all '. ' They go to the ftieatre to talk 
and into company to hold their tongues. The women sit in a 
circle, and the men gather into groups, or they play at dreary 
Faro or Lotto Reale for small sums.’** 

To his friends in England, indeed, he still swaggered about 
the great houses where he was received as the amtco di coia or 
amtco di cuorc, and boasted how completely he had settled 
into regular serventnmo. ’ I double a shawl with considerable 
alacrity; but have not yet arrived at the perfection of putting 
it on the right way ; and 1 hand in and out, and know my post 
in a Conversazione and theatre; and play at cards as well as 
a man can do who of all the Italian pack can only distinguish 
Asso and Re.'** 

All this had been a game, but soon it had become a game 
that was a little tedious; and then — it suddenly ceased to seem 

V, p. 24 Byron had a paiticular dislike of any show of 
learning in women. Our age’,, he wrote to Kinnaird, ' is an affected 
age and when affectation prevails the fair sex — or lather the blue 
— are always strongly tinctured with it. A little leammg may be 
swelled to an ominous size by artifice. Madame de StaSl, 1 grant, is a 
dever woman; but all the other madams are not Staels.' Byron 
to Kinnaird, September 17th, 1820. Byron, A Self-Portrait (eii 
Peter QuennelL John Murray, London, 1930), p. 327. 
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worth playing at all. More and more, in his great rooms in 
the Palazzo Guiccioli, where the fox and monkey bit each 
other and Allegra screamed in a babyish tantrum, Byron 
began to feel himself alone. ’A foreigner’, he had cdled 
himself, writing to Teresa in such a moment, * far from the 
moral customs and ways of thought and bdiaviour of my 
fellow-countrymen — and this sense of having come into a 
world entirely alien, now grew daily upon him. 

' Their moral is not your moral,’ he told Murray, ' their life 
is not your life . . . 'Ilie Conventual education, the Cavalier 
Servitude, the habits of thought and living are so entirely 
different, and the difference becomes so much more striking 
the more you live intimately with them, that I know not how 
to make you comprehend a people, who are at once temperate 
and profligate, serious in their character and buffoons in their 
amusements, capable of impressions and passions which are at 
once sutldin and durable. . . .'■** 

Was it of Teresa that he was thinking? She, too, had suc- 
cumbed to a passion that was \udden and durable. Would he, 
her Cavalier Servente, be able to stay the course? ' Their 
system has its rules, and its fitnesses, and decorums, so as to 
be reduced to a kind of discipline or game at hearts, which 
admits few deviations, unless you wish to lose it . . . 'They 
exact fidelity from a lover as a debt of honour; while they 
pay the husband as a tradesman, that is, not at all. You hear 
a person’s character, male or female, canvassed, not as depend- 
ing on their conduct to their husbands or wives, but to their 
mistress or lover. And- -and — that's all’®* 

Yes, that was all. So long as Byrwi had made love in 
Venice to women of no repute — to a gondolier’s daughter or a 
Fomarina- -the difference between the Italian background and 
his own had only given a touch of exotic colour, of heightened 
intensity, to his adventure. For in superficial relaticuis it is 
variety and brilliance that is pleasing. It is only when the 
heart is involved, that the lover begins to se^ not the alien 
and exciting, but the familiar and kind. 

And this was precisely what, in Teresa, he did not find. 
%e was pretty, she was passionate, she was — ^in spite of all 
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her faults of taste — a latfy. Bat she was not, as at first he 
had hoped, an animal of his own species. This, too, he was 
beginning to feel, was but one more encounter of strangers. 
But by the time he had fully iWliaed this, a habit — which is 
responsible for more lasting ties than passion — ^had been 
formed. 

BYRON TO CONTESSA G U I C C I O L 1 
Your little head is heated now by that damned novel — the 
author of which has been — in every country and at all times 
■ — my evil Genius.^** 

As for the rest, I vow I don’t know what I have done to 
you. Zinnantina’s Tuda was not there — ^and you know the 
Zinanni — ^so what is it? 

I am not riding today — so when you can — or wish — I am 
here and ever and entirely yours. 

’The note is copied from some French book. The sentences 
are coupled together like horses of different colouis — and 
form a rather singular team. — " Besoin ” does not need an e 
at the end. Dieu san and not " sai\ ” (as you write) that you 

are a very bad child and a very naughty O Your 

fidelity is like yovir progress in this new language, vacillating. 
♦ 

»••••••• 

Bon soir — bon repos — bonne nmt is not F[rench].’ 

My Love for Ever : We shall be meeting. I have not got the 
Letters of the Mainteoon — who was a devout wh . . . — and 
not a merry one like Clemilda — so I can’t even understand 
what the aforesaid Clemilda can want with such a book. If 
I had it — I would certainly send it you. 

I have read the ' few lines ’ of your note with all due atten- 
tion — they are written with your usual eloquence, which you 
will never lose, until you lose — not a Heart, but Corinne. 

Hiere was, now, some further unpleasantness with Guic- 

* Two lines erased or tom. The last words legible are ' . . . and 
sa^ vows, like this evening's breeze’. 
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cidi — this time about some monq^ which Byron had advanced 
for the en^gem«it of a prima donna — ^Mtne Pasta — for tibe 
Ravenna opera.* 


March yrd, 1820 

' He is my creditor.’ How? And if it were so, since he has 
been paid 200 srudi — is that not a reason the more for giving 
me a receipt? He should not have signed any obligation — 
but these are trifles. Let us come to the facts. The sum that 
I have to pay to the Comune — or to the Deputies — is 400 
scudi. I have acknowledged it. and I do so very gladly, with 
all possible pleasure. Of this, the sum of 200 scudi has 
already been paid — for which He refuses me a receipt — for 
reasons which I do not understand and do not want to under- 
stand. I am quite ready to pay the whole sum tomorrow — 
and among other reasons for this — not to let Count Guiccioli 
be placed under an obligation on my behalf — but if I pay, I 
shall once again ask for a receipt- the first duty of anyone 
who receives anything, even from one of his own peasants. 

On this occasion it wa > to Teresa that Byron complained— 
but a sense of unease and mistrust was once again clouding 
their relationship. 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 
Very naughty ' O — I should like to know what that paper 

was, which you were reading just now, after getting back from 
the Conversazione — ^and which you would not show me. It 
looked very much like contraband. Think of a good excuse 
at once and send me the most probable lie you can invent. 

And by the next day, another violent quarrel — this time 

* See letter of January 17th. Byron had already advanced half 
the sum he hod promised (two hundred poimds), but Guiccioli 
wanted to take the credit for the whole transaction himself, and 
therefore refused to give him a receipt — hence Byron’s very oatoral 
annoyance. 'Vie', p. $72. 
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ptovdced by Teresa’s jealousy — had broken out. Only a few 
days earlier Byron had told Murray that Italian women ' are 
extremely tenacious, and jealous as furies; not permitting their 
lovers even to marry if they tifia help it, and keeping them 
always dose to them in public as in private whenever they 
can ’.** The incident to v^ich the following letters refer must 
have confirmed this opinion, but he would hardly have taken 
so seriously Teresa’s threat of breaking with him on so very 
slight a pretext, unless this quarrel had been one of many. 
One may, indeed, surmise that some of these storms were 
deliberately provoked by Teresa — ^who had enough intelli- 
gence du caeur to know that tedium was, in Byron, her greatest 
enemy. ' His misfortune ’, Annabella had noted in her Jour- 
nal many years before, ' is a passion for excitement ... It is 
the tedium of a monotonous existence that leads beings of 
this type, even when they have a good heart, alfing the most 
dangerous paths . . . 'The love of tormenting comes from this 
source.’®® But Annabella, who analysed so neatly, could not 
act on her conclusions. Teresa, with less reasoning, but a 
quicker instinct, provoked the storm that broke the tedium, 
and changed the tormentor into the tormented. 

BYRON TO CONTESSA CTIICCIOLI 

M\arch'] ^th, 1820 

Your imagination is too active --To have sent you a book 
which you have wanted to see for some time, is not surprising 
and is no reflection on you. 

' You will not see me again.' Why-— What have I done to 
you? It is true that I did not stay by your side during cards 
this evening at the CfavalliJ’s, b^use you put yourself in a 
comer where there was not room for your friend — foe reasons 
which perhaps you know better than I. But this does not seem 
to me a suflicient reason to end a friendship of some duration 
and many trials. 

If I have been guilty towards you — ^you can find it out. In 
a small town one can find out the truth, when one wishes 
either to speak evil or to hear it. 
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If yoa ate serious in your resolution — 1 am not a man who 
will be importunate — but J require you to repeat this resolu* 
tion in cold blood in writing — ^then I shall draw my own 
conclusions. Remember only that you want this, and not I. 

March ^th, 1820 

I have sent twice for a reply to my last night’s letter. At 
least, whatever your decision may be, I think that in justice 
to me you should tell me, tor my guidance, your definite 
decision and the reasons for it. I have a duty towards your 
father, with whom — before taking the steps which I must 
take if you are really determined to hold me to this very 
strange decision — must speak for a moment. 

Remember always that you ate the one who wants to break 
off our relationship — ^and not 1 — and that I have never 
wionged you in word, or deed or thought. 

[Paper torn} In case you really are resolved . . . 

because--! shall not importune you any more and shall leave 
at a moment s notice. 

I am nevertheless always your friend and lover* 

It would be better to tell me tonight —anything is better 
than this uncertainty. 

1 left because the evening showed signs of becoming very 
long — and 1 saw Papa — who did not look as if he would be 
leaving soon. Pray tell me what you have to say now mstead 
of tomorrow — because — ^1 too have my own reasons for want- 
ing to know, and have some things to decide before Satur- 
day.*® 

p.s. Luigi has come back saying that you have gone to bed. 
You will say what suits you, — ^but pray say it soon — ^for I will 
not be exposed any longer to the caprices either of husbands 
or of ' amiche ’ who take a pleasure m being as ungraaous as 
possible. 

* ' Atnico ed amante.' ' A a. m e ’ anuco ed amante in etemo ' 
(friend and lover foi ever) became Byron's and Teresa’s regular 
signature to each other. 

T.L.A. 


G 
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My Love :*’• You count on the power that you have had over 
me until now and over my actions — my thou^ts — my heart 
— to make me believe this — and everything else you want — 
and that is most convenient t4 you : now and for ever. I do 
not say tliat you will not succeed now, because you have 
already succeeded only too often — but 1 warn you that a 
moment will come when your [arts}* will be in vain. 

It is better that we should not see each other again tonight 
— tomorrow perhaps we can talk more quietly. — I am inclined 
to believe what you say — but I also have my suspicions some- 
times, and you, who are at least equally suspicious, ought 
rather to pity than blame me. — I beg you not to come to me 
now — because to see each other at this moment could do 
nothing but increase my grief. Tomorrow I shall see you 
and we will talk.®* 

So the spring wore on — with Byron’s spirits ‘ unequal — ^now 
high, now low ’.®'* To Harriette Wilson, who wrote at this 
time to ask whether he was ‘ tolerably happy he replied : 
' In answer to your wish that I should tell you if I was 
" happy ”, perhaps it would be a folly in any human being to 
say so of themselves, particularly a man who has had to pass 
through the sort of things which I have encountered; but I 
can at least say that I .un not miserable, and am perhaps more 
tranquil than ever I was in England.’®* 

He told Kinnaird that he had been ' changing my sea- 
residence for a land house, mudi as a Triton would on coming 
ashore. I have had to buy me a landau in lieu of a Conch or 
Gondola, to get me horses, to alter my tarpaulin liveries into 
terra fitma fashions, and to leave nothing of the Sea about us 
but the crest on my carriage, a Mermaid, as you may remem- 
ber. I have brought me furniture, and new saddles, and all 
that from Milan, and chairs and tables from various parts of 
the Globe, at some cost and great trouble.’*® 

His health was suited by his long daily rides in the Pineta, 
and he was working hard ; having completed the Prophecy of 
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Dmte, of which Tetesa corrected the proofs,! th® trans- 
latioo of Francesca da Rirntn/, he had now started his Vene* 
tian tragedy, Marino Paliero. About this he later wrote to 
Murray : ’ I never wrote or copied an entire Scene of that 
play without being obliged to break of — to break a com- 
mandment, to obey a woman’s, and to forget God’s.’®* And 
to Teresa he wrote : ' It was written by your side, and in 
moments assuredly more tragic for me as a man than as a 
writer — ^because you were in distress and danger,’ 

But indeed, the emotional storms of the next few months 
only contributed to his intellectual fertility. Violent passions, 
even painful, gave him the enhanced sense of his own 
existence which is the spring of all creative energy. 'The 
great object of life ’, he wrote, * is sensation — to feel that we 
exist, even though in pain. It is this '* craving void ” which 
drives us ... to intemperate, but keenly felt piusuits of any 
description, whose principal attraction is the agitation insepar- 
able from their accomplishment.’ 

And, within the next few weeks, the events that took place 
within the walls of Palazzo Guiccioli, were sufficiently 
dramatic to satisfy even Byron’s need for sensation. A pecu- 
liar intensity was given to them, not only by the character of 
the chief protagonists, but by the nature of the society which 
played the p irt of chorus : a society as observant, gossipy and 
censorious as that of any other provincial town — but, in addi- 
tion, one in which political feeling — since it was allied to 
religious prejudice — ran as high as in Ireland, say, in die time 
of the ' Black and Tans Moreover, as in Ireland, this poli- 
tical animus was extended into every branch of private life. 
When Byron first arrived in Ravenna — only five years after 
the departure of the French and the restoration of Papal rule 
— the town was divided into two mutually suspicious camps; 
the Qerical and the Liberal. The first centred round the 
Palazzo dell’Arcivescovado, close to the Cathedral Square; for 

• ' While I am scribbling to you, they [the proofs! are corrected by 
one who passes for the prettiest woman in Romagna.’ (L V, p. \ 6 , 
April Z3rd, 1820.) t Word tom out 
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diere lived the Cardinal Legate, the Pope’s representative, 
^ose power it is hardly possible to overestimate.* The 
^iritual power and the temporal, die administration of justice 
and finance, the control of thtf police, the direction of educa- 
tion, the welfare of the poor — all these were in his hands — or 
rather in the hands of the large number of ambitious, crafty 
and frequently corrupt minor prelates and employees who 
formed his court.” The greater part of the taxes ended in 
the pockets of these ‘ administrators ’, or in ' pensions ’ to 
religious bodies; and bribery and corruption were so much 
the acknowledged order of the day, that the clerk of one 
Comune frankly presented to his Gonfaloniere the following 
accoimt : 

For one tnagna-magna scudi 
For another tnagna-magna scudi . . . 
saying that, as he did not know how to spell the names of all 
the people who received the bribes ordered by the Gon- 
faloniere, this seemed to him the most suitable expression for 
them! f 

' Tout le monde vole, tout le monde est content, et cepen- 
dant maudit les pr^tres,' commented Stendhal, and added that 
a friend of his had said to him : ' Demain Sa Saintetd pent 
me Jeter dans les cachots de Saint Leo et confisquer ma for- 
tune: cela sera cruel, mais non pas m juste’, il n’y a aucune 
loi qui le d4fende,’®® 

Nevertheless the Clerical party of Ravenna, in the eyes of 
many of the old-fashioned aristocracy, still represented stabil- 
ity and order; and its members regarded with the gravest 
suspicion, as traitors to their religion and their class, the new- 
fangled Liberals, like Teresa’s father, who openly regretted 
the days of the French occupation and dreamed of a free and 
independent Italy. But every day, as the injustice and incom- 

* ' Le gouvemement ’, wrote Stendhal of the Romagna at this period, 
'est sous le droit divin. Cest une persecution exerc^e par les bigots 
et les nobles . . . Le Pape n’est rien moins qu’un imbecile; il est 
ultra comme un chien, ainsi que Consalvi; mais il veut la sua pace.' 
Stendhal, Cofrespondence inidite, I, p. 141. March 38th, 1830. 

t FARINA, op. cit., p. 71. Magna-magna, literally ' eat-eat 
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petence of <-he Papal regime became more and more appar- 
ent, their numbers were increasing. It was whispered that in 
the other cities of the R«nagna, too, there was a similar dis- 
content, Secret societies sprang up all over the province, and 
in every class of sodety : spies and informers hurried to the 
Cardinal’s palace; priestly quills painstakingly wrote out re- 
port after report to Rome- -and. from the pulpit, violent dia- 
tribes attacked the new ideas, harbingers of ' a false, un- 
Christian brotherhood 

It is doubtful whether Byi on, when he first came to Raven- 
na, was interested in, or even aware of, these local politics, 
which were indirectly to influence the course of his own life. 
Certainly he did not take any trouble to conciliate the Clerical 
faction — and, as has been described, he rebuffed the first 
advances made to him by the Cardinal, when invited to his 
Conversazione, making it clear that he preferred to make love 
in private, rather than conversation m public. On his second 
visit, however, he heard more of the political talk of the 
Gamba family, and saw for himself the misrule from which 
the country was suffering. His sympathies were awakened, 
and when, in the spring, the first s'gns of trouble began to 
show themselves, he commented on them in his letters to 
England (read, of course, by the police) in a tone hardly cal- 
culated to please the representatives of law and order. *We 
are on the verge of a row here he told Murray with 
gusto. ’ The police is all on the alert, and the Cardinal glares 
pale through all his purple. . . .’ 

The walls of the town had been covered during the night 
with posters. ' They must have been all night about it, for 
the " Live republics ”, " death to popes and priests ”, are 
innumerable and plastered over all the palaces; ours has 
plenty. There is *' down with the Nobility ”, too — ^they arc 
down enough already, for that matter. ... I vaticinate a row 
in Italy — ^in which case I don't know that I won’t have a 
finger in it. I dislike die Austrians and think the Italians 
infamously oppressed.’** 

He was even more convinced of this a few wedcs later, 
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when the local Papal police actually dared to interfere with 
his household : 

* {They} have petitioned the Cardinal against my liveries, 
as resembling too nearly their own lousy uniform . . . My 
liveries are of the colours codforming to my arms, and have 
been the family hue since the year 1066 ... I have directed 
my ragamuffins ... to defend themselves, in case of aggres- 
sion ; and, on holidays and gaudy days, 1 shall arm the whole 
set.’" 


Some time before this — though v/ithout Byron’s knowledge 
— ^the Archbishop of Ravenna had thought it worth while to 
trouble Cardinal Consalvi, the Secretary of State in Rome, 
with a report on another member of Byron’s household, his 
steward Antonio Lega Zambelii. 'This man, who had pre- 
viously been in Count Guiccioli’s service and was Fanny Sil- 
vestrini’s lover, was an unfrocked Priest who, according to 
the Archbishop, ' forgetting his priestly character entirely, has 
abandoned his ecclesiastical robes, giving himself up to a 
wholly secular life’. Now, the Archbishop complained, he 
had come back ' as the secretary of the Englishman Mylord 
Byron, who seems inclined to settle in Ravenna. 'Ihe arrival 
of this Priest, and his wholly secular clothing and manners, 
have not failed to excite talk which is most prejudicial to the 
Ecclesiastical Order,’ and therefore the Archbishop requested 
the Cardinal to send him ' his superior and wise suggestions 
and decisions on the subject 

It is probable that, in all this, the government’s real interest 
lay not in ffie servant but in his master. Now that trouble was 
indubitably brewing, Byron’s presence in the Romagna had 
become most undesirable — but to ask a foteigner of his rank 
to go away, unless there were some very definite charges 
against him, was manifestly impossible. Could not some 
indirect, yet equally efficacious way, be found? Monsieur 
Marini,’^ one of the most able and ambitious young prelates 

Pietro Marini, by birffi a Roman, had come to Ravenna 
with the previous Legate, Cardinal Malvasia, as assessor and governor 
of Ravenna, and had founded with him a literary Academy Imown as 
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of the Cardinal's entourage, and a great friend of Guiccioli'e, 
thought that it should not be too difficult. It was gently in* 
sinuated to the old gentleman that a situation which, until 
then, had preserved a semblance of decorum, was becoming 
too unseemly, that Mylocd was now the true master of 
Palazzo Guiccioii. Was it not time for the Count to intervene? 

It is not certain how much Guiccioii was really influenced 
by these remarks. The rest of the evidence suggests that his 
plans had been maturing for some time; but it is of course 
possible that — since he was a violent-tempered man, as well 
as a aafty one — some unpleasant insinuation at one of Mons. 
Marini’s evening parties caused him to take action. What we 
do know is that on the morning of April 2nd, Teresa sent an 
agitated note to Byron. Early that morning, she wrote, 
beh'te she was up, her husband had forced open her writing* 
desk, and had read, chic by one, all the letters it contained. 
Fortunately, she .added, they held nothing which could pro- 
vide him with weapons against Byron. She ended her letter 
with the declaration ; ’ I will die, before I cease to be your 
true friend ! ’* 

And now the Count decided to change his tactics. For 
some time, according to Teresa, his ill-humour and ' strange- 
ness ’ had been increasingly marked, .md finally, one evening 
in the middle of May, when he returned home and found 
Mylord, as usual, in 'Teresa’s company, he made, for the first 
time, a violent scene. 

' Tlie Count went straight up to him [Byron} and said to 
him that the visits he had once allowed had now become dis- 
pleasing to him, and that he begged him to discontinue them. 
Lord Byron had enough self-control to listen fairly calmly— 
and after replying, with noble pride, a few words signifying 
that he would defer to his host’s age and ffie fact dut he was 

the Malvasiana. He then entered upon an ecclesiastical career and 
lived to become Governor of Rome (a post from which he was 
removed for excessive despotism)^ a Cardinal and Legate of Forll. 

♦This lettei; ii quoted by Teresa in the *Vie' (pp. 376-8), but 
the edges of the pages on which it is written have unfortunately 
been nibbled by mice, so that none of the sentences are jcomplete. 
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to, his house, he went upstairs again. The scenes which took 
puce after his departure upset and frightened the Countess 
so much by their violence, that on the following morning she 
sent -for her father — ^and after confiding to him all that had 
occurred, she declared to him^that it was impossible for her 
to live with the Coimt any longer, and begged for his permis- 
sion to return and live under his protection.’** 

At this point the story again takes an unexpected turn. 
From the whole of Count Gamba’s behaviour until now, it 
would have seemed probable that he would tell his daughter 
roundly to attend to her wifely duties and send Byron away; 
but, instead, he at once agreed to her request and dispatched 
a tormal petition to Pope Pius VII, asking that Teresa should 
be granted a decree of separation, on the ground that it had 
become utterly impossible for her to live any longer with so 
exacting a husband.’*® This petition was forwarded and 
recommended to the Pope by Teresa’s maternar grandmother. 
Countess Cecilia Macbirelli Giordani — ' a lady of the highest 
merit ’, says Teresa, ' for whom the Pope had a very great 
friendship ’. The Pope, indeed, Gregorio Chiaramonti, was 
an old family friend ; he had officiated, as Bishop of Imola, at 
the wedding of Teresa’s parents, and had stayed with her 
grandmother at the family palaaao at Pesaro. He was there- 
fore naturally prepossessed in favour of the family, and — 
according to Teresa — remarked on receiving the petition: 

* such a request, made by Count Gamba on his daughter’s 
bdbalf, and recommended by Countess Cecilia, carmot be 
anything but just.’* 

Here is Count Gamba’s petition : 

Most Holy Father : Ruggero Gamba of the city of Ravenna, 
most humble petitioner of Your Holiness, with the most pro- 
* ' The father of the Signora ', — ^said Guiccioli, in referring to 
this petition of Gamba's when he himself appealed, latei on, to Leo 
XII — ' instead of persuading her to fulfil her duties towards her 
husband and dissuade her from vice and immoral conduct, did 
not shrink from stating to Pius VII (of happy memoiy) a number 
of falsehoods.’ Elliot Papers. 
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found veneration states that in the past year, i8i8, he gave 
his daughter Teresa in marriage to Signor Cavaliere Ales- 
sandro Guiccioli, of the same dty. In the short space of one 
year the Givah'ere has behaved so strangely and heaped so 
many insults upon his unhappy bride, that it has become 
wholly impossible for her to live any longer with so exacting 
a Husband, and she is obliged, in the (pinion of the whole 
city, to seek a complete separation. 

In this state of affairs the petitioner humbly appeals to 
Your Holiness, beseeching that the Cav. Guiccioli may be 
ordered to pay a suitable allowance to his wife (the aforesaid 
daughter) in accordance with the position of her husband, in 
order that she may live suitably, as befits her birth and posi- 
tion. By the grace, etc., etc."*"* 

Guiccioli’s scene with Byron took place about the middle of 
May, and indeed on May 1 5th Byron was writing to Harriette 
Wilson : 

' I am at " this present writing ” in a scrape (not a pecuni- 
ary one, but personal, about one of your ambrosial sex) which 
may probably end this very evening. Don’t be frightened. 
The Italians don’t fight: they stab a little now and then; but 
it isn’t that, it is a divorce and separation ; and as the aggrieved 
person is a rich noble and old, and has had a fit of discovery 
against his moiety, who is only twenty years old, matters look 
menacing.’^® 

For meanwhile the Count’s spies had not been idle. No 
less than eighteen of his servants — langing from his account- 
ant and major-domo to the cook, the maids, the coachman, 
one of the Moors (the other was faithful to Teresa) and even 
two blacksmiths and carpenters — ^were now engaged in spying 
upon his wife — and later on he retjuired all of them to sign 
a written statement, which he forwarded to the Pope.** 'This 
evidence affirmed that until the middle of May 'perfect 
harmony’ had reigned between Teresa and her husband, 
'who had constantly showed to his Lady Consort all the 
attentions of a most loving husband ' — and that the servants 
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saw any act that was not in harmony with thdr mutual 
iV!^>ect for each other The cause of a diange in Giuccioli 
was attributed by them all, according to their testimony, only 
to *the jealousy that the Cavaliere felt for the Englishman 
Lord Byron, who was then no haore admitted to call upon the 
lady'. 

'%e, who until then had sometimes been seen to go up- 
stairs secretly to the rooms rented and inhabited by Mylord, 
then began to go there almost daily, during the two hours 
after dinner, when her husband was resting. She gradually 
ceased from going to church, to parties, to the " trottata 
and to the theatre with her husband, and “ instead made use 
of the theatre hours to join Mylord in his rooms, taking rare 
to be warned of her husband’s return by one of her own 
footmen, Luigi Morelli, who used to stand on guard outside 
the house door 'Ibis man was dismissed by Guiccioli on 
this account, but was immediately taken into iron's service 
instead, and ” continued to do the best he could 

In addition the two carpenters testified to having seen 
Teresa in Mylord’s rooms, uhile her husband was asleep 
downstairs. And, according to another statement, ’ the blade- 
smith was one day called, by order of the Countess, and was 
ordered to remove the lock from a certain room, which he did 
in the presence of Lord Byron and of the Countess The 
' certain room ’ was the one leading into Byron’s bedroom, 
and the smith was ordered to diange the lock of that door, 
because a second key was in Count Guiccioli’s hands. But 
later on in the day, ' the Count having returned, he found the 
said door open, and the IcKk remov^. He then ordered the 
smith to replace the lock. At the sound of the hammering. 
Lord Byron and Contessa Teresa appeared on the other side 
of the door ’.•**' 

The trouble was now beyond mending. By May 20th, 
Byron was writing to Murray : ' 'The Contessa G, is on the 
eve of being divorced on account of our having been taken 
together quasi in the fact, and, what is wmse, that she did not 
dtt$y it: but the Italian public are on our side, particularly 
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the women — and the men also, because they say that he hod 
no business to take the business up now, after a year of tolera- 
tion. The law is against him, b^use he slept with his wife 
after her admission. . . 

A few days later he continued the story : ’ There will pro- 
bably be a separation between them, as her family, which is a 
principal one, by its connections, are very much against him, 
for the whole of his conduct; — and he is old and obstinate, 
and she is young and a woman, determined to sacrifice every- 
thing to her affections. I have given her the best advice, viz. 
to stay with him, — pointing out the state of a separated 
woman . . . and making the most exquisite moral reflections, 
— ^but to no purpose. She says ** I will stay with him, if he 
will let you remain with me. It is hard that I should be the 
only woman in Romagna who is not to have her Amico 

During all this time life at Palazzo Guiccioli must have 
been very odd indeed. Although Shelley wrote of Byron’s 
' splendid apartments ’ and Byron himself described them to 
his friends in much the same strain, Palazzo Guiccioli was in 
fact a not particularly spacious town-house, with a single stair- 
case. On these stairs Byron, Guiccioli, Teresa, and all their 
numerous servants — not to mention Allegra, the dogs, the 
cats, the monkey, the peacock, the guinea-hens and the 
Egyptian crane — ^must have met several times a day. Then 
they would retire to their separate apartments — ^the Count and 
his wife quarrelling downstairs and Byron sulking upstairs, 
while love-letters were carried up and down by Morelli and 
the negro page, and the servants took sides and spied and 
whispered, and the Pope’s answer still delayed. 

And now we can again follow the story in Byron’s letters 
to Teresa. The next group of thirteen notes were enclosed in 
a folder on whidi 'Teresa had written '•^anti* or * Apris 
rahboccamento’—t\iiA is, before or after me interview (be- 
tween Byron and Guiccioli). They are not dated, but they 
all plainly belong to the late spring and early summer of 
1820, since the first refers to the opening of Teresa's writing- 
desk by her husband on April 2nd, and the last two to the 
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Papal decree of July 6th, which allowed Teresa to leave her 
husband. 

These notes enable us to follow all the stages of Byron’s 
behaviour, after he had realized that a choice was now inevit- 
able: that he must either t^ake a permanent break with 
Teresa herself — or be left with her on his hands. Faced with 
this alternative Byron — ^as he had already done five months 
before in Venice — made a last attempt to go away. 'There 
cannot be any remedy he told her, * but my departure.’ His 
' exquisite moral reflections ’ on Ihe subject were based on 
the most conventional of arguments : ' With me you would 
be unhappy and compromised in the eyes of the world. With 
your husband you would be, if not happy, at least respectable 
and respected.’ I do not think we need see in all this only the 
last efforts of a reluctant lover to free himself. Byron’s con- 
ventionality was genuine, and he probably believed every word 
of these remarks. If he had played for so many years the 
rebel’s part, it was because society, to his mind, had not been 
kind to him. But he never questioned — as Shelley did— the 
essential validity of the social laws. He wrote to Moore of 
himself and Teresa as * those who are in the wrong — the lady 
and her lover '. Moreover, he very much disliked, in women, 
the spectacle of uncontrolled behaviour. He had had enough 
of being the centre of violent scenes in public. His mother 
had flung the tongs at him in the presence of his friends; 
Caroline Lamb had tried to cut her veins at Lady Heathcote’s 
ball ; the Fomarina had slashed his picture with a bread-knife. 
But v,'hat he liked in women — or thought he liked — was the 
gentleness of the antelope, the timidity of the gazelle; and 
when he was looking for a wife, nothing could have been 
more conventional than the considerations that had inspired 
his choice. Teresa had done herself great harm in the first 
period of their liaison — ^as Fanny had tried to tell her — by 
the headlong impulsiveness of her behaviour. And now, for 
the last time, Byron tried to bring her to her senses — to make 
her realize how serious, how lasting, the consequences of her 
decision would be. 'A woman requires a great deal of 
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diacacter, the truest friendship, and the profoundest and 
untiring love ... to decide on a course so disadvantageous.’ 

But it was no good. Teresa merely aied — complained that 
he did not really love her — and held more strongly to her 
determination. ' I see how it will end ; she will be the six* 
teenth Mrs. Shuffleton.’®^ 

The first of these notes refers to Guiccioli’s seardi in his 
wife’s writing-desk. 

BYRON TO CONTBSSA GUICCIOLI 

Apont 

My Love®* Ihe skeleton key — that is why I wanted my 
letters in my own hands for the present — and nevertheless you 
violently insulted me, because of my request. Pray look after 
the letters that are shut up in your writing-desk (with the 
music that was at La Mira) for something might be found 
there, if not of mine — yet something that you would not like. 

My opinion is still the same — ^but if there is no remedy — 
assuredly shall do my duty. Of my love you cannot doubt; 
and perhaps the greatest proof has been — that I prefer to 
sacrifice myself, rather than you. 

Believe me ever and entirely 

P.s. Your illness seems to me only sktn-deep—'whta shall 
we see each other-- tomorrow? 

Remember — do not sign anything for that arch-scoundrel. 

Avant 

My Love; I do not esteem him and I do not fear him — ^he 
will do as he pleases. For my part I feel love and a duty 
towards you — ^but I do not wish to influence your decision in 
any way. After having done what he has done — no vileness — 
no wickedness — on his part would surprise me — or anyone 
else.* 

Talk to your friends and relations and as you decide — so 
also will decide your 

* The reference is presumably to Guiccioli’s breaking (^>en Teresa’s 
writing-desk. 
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My love + ‘ Women ! Women ' Who can guess . . .♦ etc. — 
^JCTiat do you want me to do about it? You do not •ealize — 
he never does anyditng without;, a reason — and this is only the 
beginning. — I repeat to you thkt there is not and cannot be 
any remedy but my departure. 

Of my love be assured — hut I cannot understand how a love 
can be true that sacrifices the beloved object. With me you 
would be unhappy and compromised in the eyes of the world ; 
with your husband you would be, if not happy, at least respect- 
able and respected. So I see no alternative except a separa- 
tion, which sooner or later would in any case have to come. 
I want to save you — even at the price of your — unjust- - 
hatred — which however, in time, would give place to a feeling 
of gratitude. 

Of what can you accuse me^ I have come, I have gone — I 
have come back, I have remained. It is moie than a year that 
I have done nothing but obey you in every respect — so long 
as it was possible to reconcile your welfare with your wishes, 
— and now that I see that this is no longer possible, — I shall 
take the only course that can be either reasonable or honour- 
able. 

I shall come to you this evening- and we will talk Believe 
me ever and wholly your true friend and lover. 

Avant 

My love -f I will come — but when and how? — If you do not 
fear for yourself, we must think of your family — for it is 
really against them that these things ate directed — Against 
myself (apart from what I feel for you) they cannot do any- 
thing — but it would not be very heroic of me to compromise 
you all without sharing m the clanger. So 1 would like to be 

* ' Donne, donne, eterni Dei ' 

Cht vi arriva a indovinai?’ 

(Women, women! — ^Eternal Gods! 

Who can ever guess your wishes?) 

ROSSINI, Batbtere it SivigUa, Act I, Scene 7. 
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iastfucted beforehand — how to bdiave — and for this purpose 
I should like to speak to Papa. 

Indeed it is better for you in every way to be with A[les- 
sandro}, in six months you will think so too — and will be 
assured that 1 have been your true and sacriiBced friend. 


You accuse me — I do not deserve it — and you know it. 
The time for deciding was before leaving V[enice}, to which 
unhappy place you will remember how, and how much, I 
implored you not to force me to return. Behold the con- 
sequences ! * 


At ant 

My love + What do you want me to reply ^ He has known 
— or ought to have known, all these things for many months 
— there is a mystery here that I do not understand, and prefer 
not to understand. Is il only now that he knows of your 
infidelity? f What can he have thought — that we are made of 
stone — or that I am more or less than a man? I know of one 
remedy only — ^what I have already suggested, my departure. 
It would be a great sacrifice, but rather than run into things 
like this every day it becomes necessary — almost a duty — for 
me not to remain any longer in these parts. 

He says that it is impossible for him to tolerate this rela- 
tionship any longer ~I answer that he never should have 
tolerated it. Assuredly it is not Ihe happiest condition, even 
for me, to be exposed to his scenes, which come too late, 
now. But I shall do what a gentleman should do, that is, 
not cause disturbance in a family. All this would already be 
over — ^if that man had allowed me to leave in December of 
last year. — He not only wished me to come, but he said to 
me with his own lips that I ought not to go away — ‘This 
being too far-fetched a remedy '. j 

•The above are two fragments of a letter, of which the rest has 
been destroyed, but which from the context appears to belong to this 
period. 

t Teresa has tried to change this sentence to * is suspicious of your 
fidelity \ 

{This is an interesting sidelight on the events of the previous 
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In these circumstances we shall not see each other tonight. 
Always and all youn ! 


Avant 

My love + As things are now tt is better not to come — just 
now — out of prudence. If He is in earnest — ^he will do every- 
thing possible (according to his nature — and for revenge) not 
to let you obtain any allowance. In this you must not give 
way — not so much for the thing in itself, but on account of 
your reputation. 

He assuredly has some end m view — ^he is a man who 
cannot be trusted for a moment. 

I fancy that it has always been hts intention to make the 
matter end like this, and that he made me come the second 
time on purpose. 

Speak to Papa — ^and then (or before) we will talk. Do you 
want me to take you to the theatre or not.? Tell me. 

If the matter ends with your separatjon from him — (which 
I do not wish — though, on the other hand, it would not sur- 
prise me) we shall make our decision,— and I shall do all 
tiiat should be done in the circumstances. — 

I am only sorry for you — ^and just because I love you; I am 
sorry tcx) for your family, — ^For me- -it doesn’t matter — if I 
can help in any way to make you less unhappy. — 

Now I feel doubly the burden of not being free to render 
you greater justice in the eyes of the world* — ^and also to 
assure your independence after my death — in case (as I hope) 
you should survive me. But I shall manage somehow to over- 
come this difficulty. 


December, when Byron — at Count Gamba's request, and — it would 
now appear — ^not only with Count Guiccioh’s consent, but his approval 
— ^returned to settle m Ravenna. 

* Byron, as early as July 1819, had written to Augusta: 'If you 
see my Spouse— do pray tell her that 1 wish to marry again; and 
as probably she may wish the same, is there no way in Scotland} 
without compromising her immaculacy? — cannot it be done ffiere by 
the husband solely?’ Astarte, p. 291. 
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I will come to you after dianging when I come bade from 
the Pineta. 

Believe me always and wholly your friend and lover. 

Avant 

My Love + I shall not go to any place of amusement — ^until 
this affair is finished one way or the other. 1 shall ride, 
because that is exercise- -in a solitary place — ^and not in order 
to be seen. 

If A[lessandro] wants to speak to me, let him — but as- 
suredly I shall have very little to say in reply. If, after suf- 
fering the insult of his requiring separate rooms — owmg to 
his mad folly — ^you go back to yielding to his false blandish- 
ments and dotardly caresses, it is you who will be to blame, 
and your weAness of character will be more confirmed than 
ever. However do what suits you — so long as 1 know it for 
my own guidance. 1 am 

Byron’s fear, that his liaison might be used by the Papal 
Government as a political weapon against the whole Garaba 
family, was justified by events, although not until some time 
later. But for the present, public opinion in Ravenna was 
wholly on Byron's and Teresa’s side : ' All the world are 
implicated, including priests and cardinals. The public 
opinion is furious against b/m, because he ought to have cut 
the matter short at first, and not waited twelve months to 
begin.'®* 

Yet during the last weeks, according to Teresa, Guiccioli 
was seeking daily interviews with Byron, and it must have 
been after one of these meetings that the preceding letter was 
written. 

By now Byron had justifiably reached the conclusion that 
the Count was ’ a man who cannot be trust^ for a moment 
and who had a secondary motive for practically everything he 
said or did. Moreover there was another unpleasing aspect to 
the affair — one which Byron, to his aedit, never hinted at in 
his letters to his English friends. This was the financial one. 
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We have seen that the Giunt had borrowed moneys from 
Byron in Bologna, and had hoped to avoid repaying it by 
letting him occupy, rent free, the upper floor of Ac Ravenna 
palazzo. But, not content with this arrangement, he had 
attempted, during the spring, obtain yet another loan from 
his guest. This, indeed, had been the beginning of all the 
trouble. 'Guiccioli having continued his plans for making 
money,’ says a statement of Teresa to her lawyers, ' and the 
Countess having naturally refused to be his intermediary, and 
moreover her delicate health requiring precautions which in- 
convenienced him, he began to be estranged and to become 
insufferable ’.®‘ 

In Rangone’s Cronaca the story is told in even plainer 
terms : * Suddenly the Cavaliete suggests to his wife to ask 
Byton for another 4.000 scudi. She refuses — out of honest 
motives. The Cavaliere insists, is estranged from his wife-- 
and requires that Lord shall move out of the house and see 
her no more. In vain. Mylord remains, to work off his credit, 
and continues to visit the lady as much as he likes.’'® 

The Cronaca is not, of course, wholly reliable, being tinged 
with provincial curiosity, envy and spite, nevertheless it is 
interesting to know that this was the general opinion in 
Ravenna at the time. And that a similar view was held by 
the Government is shown by a report subsequently sent to 
the Austrian police in Venice by the Vice Legate of Ravenna, 
Conte Lavinio De Medici Spada ; 

* So long as the Guiccioli’s avaricious and sordid mind 
nourished hopes of the Lord’s guineas, there was no trouble; 
but when these faded, owing to his Wife’s refusal to help 
him — since love of Byron had not destroyed in her the sense 
of honour and delicacy which her husband had never known 
— then, pretending to have just become aware of their rela- 
tionship, he showed some resentment, which led to his 
separation.’®* 

The following note from Byron to Teresa would appear to 
relate to one of the many unpleasant scenes which were taking 
place at this time in Palazzo Guiccioli. 
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BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 
It is just because 1 love you so much — that I cannot be patient 
where money matters are involved — especially with htm. 1 
would make any sacrifice for you — but in that case I want you 
to myself — entirely and now— all these things belittle me in 
my own opinirai. 

To him 1 cannot give way. He treats me with the insolence 
that he would show to one of his servants, and 1 will not 
bear such things any longer. 1 will submit to the opinion of 
any gentleman, that in this affair he has been equally lacking 
in courtesy and good faith — ^but enough! 

Farewell, I kiss you 


Avant 

My Love ■\ Only this was larking to complete our unhappi- 
ness!* I am, however, not surprised. And in these circum- 
stances 1 shall not be allowed to visit you. 

But most of all I am distressed by the last words of your 
note. They would be unjust at any time, and now more than 
ever. I always advised you for your good — and on seeing 
that it was useless, finally gave way to your wishes — ^and for 
this you now reproach me. In spite of this, I am constantly, 
and shall ever be 

Your ever most sincere and loving friend 
After the Interview 

My Love -1- + + The usual inconclusive business — and ia- 
concludable, if there be such a word. 

He proposed that I should go away (saying that this is the 
generd desire and opinion — and that his friend Marini is 
surprised that I should stay to cause trouble in the life of a 
family) or else that I should use my inffinence over you to 

*The reference in this letter is to an attack of erysipelas from 
which Teresa was suffering. On May a4tfa Byron was writi^ to 
Moore: '1 should have retreated, nut honour, and an erysipelas 
which has attacked her, prevent me— to say nothing of love, for I 
love her most entirely, though not enough to persuaw me to saaifice 
everything to a frenzy.’ (L./., V, p. 32.) 
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persuade ypu to detach yourself from me and to love htm — 
and also that I should attadi myself, as soon as possible, to 
another. 

As to separation — he says that he does not want it — not 
being disposed to ' lose the woMan ’ — to disgust his relations 
— and, above all, to pay an allowance. He does not want to 
cut the figure, he says, of a ' complacent cuckold ' — ^and he 
charges me to persuade you that true love is conjugal love. I 
am using his own words. — ^He says that, my love not being a 
first passion — like yours — should not behave like this, etc. 
etc. He does not want this — he does not want that — and does 
not know what he docs want- -but meanwhile he does not 
want us to love each other — which however 1 always shall. 

Ihe preceding letter shows that the long prepared abhoc- 
camento between Guiccioli and Byion bad taken place at last 
>-and the Coimt had made a final attempt to peifuade Byron 
to go away. He had been taking legal advice, and had dis- 
covered that for Teresa to obtain a separation, by which he 
would have to pay her alimony, would not suit his books at 
all. If he had set spies on his wife and her lover, if he had 
so assiduously watched them himself all these long months, it 
had certainly not been in order to be forced to return his 
wife's dowry and pay her a handsome allowance. 

'ITie interview with Byron having failed. Count Guiccioli 
took up his pen and w'rote a long letter to his wife’s brother, 
Pietro Gamba, in Rome, telling him the whole story. This 
letter was shown later on by Pietro to Teresa, and by her to 
Byron, to whom it seemed so curious that he sent Murray a 
copy of it. ‘ Remember ’, he added ' that Guiccioli ts ielltng 
his own story, true in some things and very jdse in the 
details . . . You want to know Italy \ he continued. ' There's 
more than Lady Morgan can tell me in these sheets, if care- 
fully perused.’®' 

But meanwhile old Count Gamba had taken action. To the 
petition on his daughter’s bdialf, which he had already sent 
to the Pope, he now added a personal letter to Cardinal 
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Rusconi, the Papal Legate in Ravenna.* In his letter, of 
which the origin^ draft was preserved by Teresa, he not only 
protested against the ' calumnies ’ which Guiccioli was spread- 
ing about him — to the effect that Teresa’s closest relations 
were encouraging her illicit love-affair — but referred, in a 
passage which someone — ^perhaps Teresa — has subsequently 
tried to erase, to his son-in-law’s attempt to ' prostitute ’ his 
daughter. 

In reading this significant letter it should be borne in mind 
that it was not addressed to the Vatican, but to a prelate 
actually living on the spot and by birth a citizen of Bologna, 
who would be fully aware whether Gamba's statement as to 
' public opinion ’ were accurate or not. The draft among the 
Gamba papers is only a fragment, on which Teresa has 
written : ' Part of the original of a letter from Count Ruggero ‘ 
Gamba to His Eminence the Legate Rusconi in 1820.’^* 

]ime 2yd [1820} 

. . Now it is truly surprising that the Cavaliere should 
attempt to put part of the blame due to him upon my 
shoulders by his calumnies. I say frankly, calumnies, for if he 
had believed what he now attempts to make others suspect^ 
why did he then invite Lord to Ravenna, and in his own 
house, too? In either of the two cases, be he in good faith or 
bad, does he not by this admit himself to be the blackguard 
which the world considers him? I hope that your Eminence 
will recognize him to be one- -and that will suffice me. For if 
I wished, by words, deeds or writings, to prove how he 
attempted, for vile financial considerations, to prostitute, sellf 
and disgrace my daughter and make her unhappy, 1 could 
show it with the greatest clearness; but the extremely delicate 

* Girdinal Antonio laniberto Rusconi, of a noU< family of Bologna, 
was bom in 1743. He joined the Franciscan Order, was made 
Gudinal in 1816, and had just been sent to Ravenna as a successor 
to the first Legate^ Girdinal Malvasia, who had died in S^tember 
1819. 

t The words ' ptostitute ’ and ' sell ’ ate legible in the copy of the 
letter in the Archives of the Sacra Rota. 
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nature of the subject obliges me to keep silent, avoiding the 
scandal of public controversy; so that, satisfied by public 
opinion, I am willing to trust myself to the consdoice and 
justice of my superiors, amos^ whom I recognize in your 
Most Reverend Eminence my defender, my judge, my . . 

Here the letter breaks off. It would be interesting to know 
whether it was Teresa who destroyed the missing parts of this 
doniinenl. In the ‘ Vie ’ she makes no reference to this 
letter. 

Nor did Count Gamba confine himself to writing letters : 
he sought out his son-in-law and challenged him to a duel. 
It seems to me that not enough attention has been given, in 
considering this story, to this very odd behaviour. Here is an 
honest and simple country gentleman, whose uprightness has 
never been called into question, and who until now had 
shown the most correct and natural disapproval of his 
daughter’s liaison. It is probable that his letter to Byron, 
suggesting his return to Ravenna, was written in good faith, 
believing his daughter’s protestations of a platonic relation- 
ship. But, when at last the storm broke,' and no further doubt 
could remain in his mind, what was his course of action? 
First he sent a petition to the Pope for a decree of separation 
— then he wrote the letter to the Cardinal — ^and finally he 
challenged to a duel, not his daughter’s lover, but her hus- 
band!"* Is this not overwhelming evidence that what Teresa 
at last told him about her husband’s behaviour, shocked him 
so deeply as to place him, — against all his principles and pre- 
conceptions — completely on her side? 

With Byron, however, even at this point, Teresa does not 
seem to have been completely frank. A curious and not 
wholly comprehensible letter of his at this time which Teresa 
destroyed in part, suggests that his suspicions had been 

* ’ Yes, diallenged him,’ wrote Teresa in a marginal note to her 
copy of Moore’s Life, ' and he would not have done so, if Count 
Guicdoli was not in the wrong and had not slandered and ill-treated 
roe.’ 
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reawakened about the nature of Teresa’s relations with hef 
husband. Was Guicdoli's hold upon her, he wondered, still 
so strong that die was in connivance wifli him even now? At 
this point he does indeed seem to have come very near to 
leaving Teresa for ever; and his letter, although not wholly 
explicit, re\'eals a most profound disquiet. 

BVRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 
I had not the slightest suspicion, but your anxiety — ^your 
violence — awakened in me not suspicion, but certainty. 'Ihe 
motive must be very strong — to shed blood in defence of a 
matter generally indifferent and known to all the world . . . 

Do you think that 1 am like vanity and indign . . . 

I blush for what T have suffered — for what you have seen me 

suflFer on your account Even perfidious Italy 

to hide. . . . 

I had the weakness to love you — 1 shall find strength to 
overcome a love of which everyone anticipated the conse- 
quences I am not surprised, but feel degraded, ffive words 
erased] Farewell, one day you will know what you saai- 
ficed. . . . 

fon the ’tack of the page] 

This was written last ntght- I am sending it to show you 
to what a state you have brought me. Even in A.’s presence 
T could not control myself* 

With his friends in England, however, Byron kept up his 
old flippant tone — referring to the duel as ' a superfluous ^ 
valour, for he [Guiccioli] won’t fight, though suspected of two 
assassinations '. He added that he had been warned, in con- 
sequence, not to take such long rides in the Pine Forest, alone 
and unarmed. 

'’They say here that he will have me taken off, it is the 

• What is left of this undated letter is in three fragments Teresa 
appears first to have destroyed another page of the letter; then 
she cut several passages out of this page; and finally she put the 
remauitng fragments into a folder entitled: ’Unjust letters— ^0 be 
destroyed r 
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ciutotn . . . Hiey pop at you from behind trees, and put a 
knife into your back in company, or in turning a corner, while 
you are blowing your nose. He may do as he pleases, I only 
recommend him not to miss, for if such a thing is attempted, 
and fails, he shan’t have another opportunity, “Sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander” ... I have taken no 
precaution (which indeed would be useless) except taking 
my pistols when I ride out in the woods every evening . . . 
A man’s life is not worth holding on such a tenure as the 
fear of such fellows.'*® 

Undoubtedly Byron, who had plenty of nervous courage, 
was tickled in his sense of the picturesque by this idea, and 
enjoyed writing to all his friends about it. But it is doubtful 
whether the danger was ever very real — ^and the Guiccioli 
Memoirs mock at it as 'a flight of poetic fancy, another 
dream of a foreigner who knew little about us and was 
imbued with the romantic tales of a schcxil that imagined 
the Italy of 1819 to be unchanged from that of the Borgias 
and the Famese 

It was now evident to Byron that there was no hope of a 
reconciliation between Teresa and her husband, or of a toler- 
able life for her in his company. And at this critical juncture, 
it must be admitted, Byron behaved correctly. 'Now I can 
hesitate no longer. He may abandon you, but I never shall,’ 
If we still catch a glimpse of his inner misgivings in his last 
warnings to go slowly, to speak first to her Papa, we can 
hardly consider them unnatural. Even now Teresa was only 
twenty-one — a headstrong young woman who knew nothing 
of the world beyond Ravenna, Venice and the convent of S. 
Ghiara. Byron, as he told her, felt immeasurably her elder— 
'centuries older in experience’. He felt old, flat and sad; he 
embarked upon this new, permanent relationship with few 
illusions. Put for the first time, he called himself her hus- 
band. Teresa, at last, had won. 
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BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 

Apres 

Promesse ! ! ! ! d'etre man Bpottx ! /♦ 

My Love + My honest bdiaviour and my advice were what 
they were because I did not wish to hurry you — ^and put you 
in a situation where the greatest reciprocal sacrifices would 
be needed. A woman requires a great deal of character, the 
truest friendship, and the profoundest — and untiring love — 
proved often and for long — to decide on a course so disad- 
vantageous in every way, and irrevocable for all the rest of her 
life. But as that man has persecuted you in words and deeds 
for injuries to which no one has contributed, and which no 
one has protected — ^more than he — ^now I can hesitate no 
longer.- -He may abandon you — but I never, — I have years 
more than you in age — and as many centuries in sad experi- 
ence; I foresee troubles and sacrifices for you, but they will 
be shared', my love — my duty — my honour — all these and 
everything should make me forever what I am now, your 
lovei friend and (when circumstances permit) your husband. 
p.s. Don’t commit yourself for several reasons — which I 
have explained to you in part by word of mouth, but if he 
goes <ihead I shall not fad you. 

Speak to Papa first. 


Aprbs 

My Love a- Yes.— I hope to see you this evening — and very 
quickly recovered — calm yourself — and believe what I have 
always said. It was a real sacrifice foi me — but nevertheless it 
was my duty to show you the consequences of your resolution. 

I have two letters — one from Paris, the other from Bologna. 
The address of the French letter will make you laugh. Here 
they are. 

Always and entirely your most loving friend 
Aprks la decision 

My Love -t + ^ I have always said to you~that I did not 
wish to hurry things — but that once the matter was settled— 
* Ihis heading, widi its cxclamaticm marks, was written b;^ Teresa. 
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you could command me. Now that we have reached this 
point, you will see that I have no fear or hesitation — and 
never have hesitated, except on your account. P. will have 
told you what I said about your aHairs. 1 am not going to 
the Corso today — for I do not want to en)(^ any diversion 
while my friend still is in the slightest trouble. Au revoir 
when you wish. 

Believe me ever entirely yours 

My Love + in 20 minutes I shall be tree — and you can do 
what you think best. 

I don’t know what else to say to you — ^you will not hear 
reascMi and are committing yourself, for ever. 

But I am 

At last, after two long months of waiting, the Pope’s 
answer came. On July 6 th, Byron had written to Murray, 
returning to the swagger of some of his earlier letters : 

' I have been the cause of a great conjugal scrape here — 
which is now before the Pope (seriously, I assure you) and 
what the decision of His Sanctity will be no one can 
predicate . . . 'The husband is the gieatest man in these parts, 
with 100.000 Scudi a year, but he is a great Brunello in 
politics and private life — and is shrewdly suspected of more 
than one murder. 'The relatives are on my side because tliey 
dislike him. We wait the event.’* 

By July 1 2th the news had come. 

' The Pope has pronounced their separation. The decree 
came yesterday from Babylon — it was she and her friends 
who demanded it, on the ground of her husband’s (the noble 
Count Cavalier’s) extraordinary usage. He opposed it with 
all his might because of the alimony, which has been as- 
signed,! with all her goods, chattels, carriage, etc., to be 

V, pp. 47*8. To Murray, July fith, 1820 'There has not 
been sudi a row m Romagna he told Hobhouse on the same day, ‘these 
hundred years.’ 

t Byron told Kinnaitd that the alimony was of ' twelve hundred 
crowns a year ... a handsome allowance for a lone woman in these 
parts, almost three hundred pounds sterling a year, and word) about 
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restored 1:^ him. In Italy they can’t divorce. He insisted on 
her giving me up, and he would forgive everything — even the 
adultery, vdiich he swears that he can prove " famous 
witnesses But in this country, the very courts hold such 
proofs in aUiorrence, the Italians being as much more delicate 
in public than the English, as they are more passionate in 
private. The friends and relatives, who are numerous and 
powerful, reply to him — "You, yourself, are either fool or 
knave, — fool, if you did not see the consequences of the 
approximation of these two young persons — ^knave, if you 
connived at it. Take your choice, —but don’t break out (after 
twelve months of the closest intimacy, under your own eyes 
and positive sanction) with a scandal which can only make 
you ridiculous and her unhappy. 

He swore that he thought our intercourse was purely amic- 
able, and that 1 was more partial to him than to her, till 
melancholy testimony proved the contrary. To this they 
answer, that ' Will of ibis Wisp ’ was not an unknown person, 
and that Clamosa Varna had not proclaimed the purity of my 
morals; — that her brother, a year ago wrote from Rome and 
warned him that his wife would infallibly be led astray by 
this Ignis fafuus, unless he took proper measures, all of which 
he neglected to take, etc., etc. Now he says that he encour- 
aged my return to Ravenna, to see m quanti piedt d’acqua 
siamo and he has foimd enough to drown him tn.’°^ 

When Teresa, twelve years later, read this letter in Moore's, 
Lije, she was very much upset. * This word adultery is cruel* 
she wrote in the margin, 'and could at least be sostituted 
[r/c} another less odious.’ ' All his manner of expressing 
himself ’, she added, ' is the biggest proof how his own 
imagination could represent him the things i{^a quite different 
light than to others. He is almost always wrong in every- 
thing he says about the separation, which had not its source 
in jealousy or love, (which were but pretexts for Count G.) 


a thousand in England '. Unpublished letter, of July aodi, 1820 , see n. 
59. P- 5«9- 
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buf in incompatibility o( the temper and in the ill conduct 
of the Gxint, which will be proved one day or other.’*® 

The Pope’s decree, dated July 6th, 1820, stated unequi- 
vocally that Teresa was grant^ her separation because it was 
' no longer possible for her to ftve in peace and safety with 
her husband’. The decree was sent to Countess Cecilia 
Machirelli Giordani at Pesaro, and from diere was forwarded 
to Count Gamba at Filetto. Gamba at once sent it to his 
daughter, together with a letter to Teresa from Cardinal 
Rusconi, clearly explaming the conditions undei which she 
would be allowed to return to her father’s house. 

]t 4 ly 1820 

Most Illustrious Lady’ His Holiness having been informed 
that your Ladyship has found herself in circumstances in 
which she can no longer live in peace and safe^ with her 
Husband, Cav. Alessandro Guiccioli, His Holiness has be- 
nignly condescended to authorize me to permit you to leave 
your Husband’s House and to return to the House of your 
Father, Count Ruggero Gamba; so that you may live there in 
such laudable manner as befits a respectable and noble Lady 
separated from her Husband. 

Further the Holy Father, in order that Your L.idyship may 
not be deprived of the necessary provisions and all that is 
requisite for the noble and decorous state of a Lady, con- 
descends to assign you one hundred saidi a month, which 
shall be paid by the Husband in such manner and means as 
tfie integrity and providence of the Holy F.Uher directs and 
shall be conveyed to you in future by the Cardinal Legate, 
the present writer, in fulfilment of the Sovereign Command. 

Furthermore, it is the considered and express wish of the 
Holy Father that Your Ladyship, in leaving your Husband’s 
house, shall take with her such linen, clothing and other 
objects as appertain to the decent adornment of a married 
Lady, as well as all that may be required for bed and board, 
following an inventory of these objects, to be signed by both 
parties, excq>ting valuables which your Ladyship did not bring 
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with her to her Husband’s House, and which she received as 
gifts on the occasion of her Wedding. 

The Cardinal Legate, in communicating these Sovereign 
decrees, consigns them wifti the truest and most distinguished 
esteem. a. card. rusconi*» 

To this letter Teresa at once replied : 

Ravenna July i^th. 1820 

Most Reverend Eminence: the favour accorded me by the 
Clemency of the Holy Father gives me back the peace I had 
lost and assures me a comfortable subsistence. Meanwhile, to 
avoid any unpleasant gossip or any other disagreeable con- 
sequences, I am going to the country with my Father, where I 
shall quietly await the instructions and benevolence of your 
Most Reverend Eminence. 

I have the honour to kiss your Holy Purple. 

Your Most Reverend Excellency’s most humble, devoted 
and obedient Servant ti'rfsa guiccioli nee gamba** 

It was only on the following day that the news was sent by 
the Cardinal to Alessandro Guiccioli, together with a copy of 
the Pope’s Orders, and an injunction ' not to delay in execut- 
ing these Sovereign Orders The Count asked for a copy of 
the letter sent to Teresa, and of her answer, both of which 
were sent to him, but at the same time he was firmly told 
that ' any objections, or any steps he might care to take in the 
matter’ should be addressed directly to Rome, since, the 
Order having been given directly by His Holiness, the Ra- 
venna Legation would be unable to interfere in the matter.®* 

Count Guiedoli. however, was not so easily discouraged. 
He immediately gathered together his eighteen servants, drew 
up for their signature their evidence against Teresa, whidi 
has already been quoted, and sent it off to Rome. He also 
persuaded twelve of his most respectable fellow-citizens, — 
including some of the judges of the Ravenna Legation — five 
members of the Criminal Court, a parish priest, and the 
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family doctor— to sign another document, testifying — almost 
in the same words as the servants — that Guiccioli 'had 
always shown to his Lady Consort every attention of a most 
loving husband that he and his wife had always been seen 
together * at the carriage parade or in the Corso, at the Con* 
versazioni, and in Church’, and that the only cause of the 
interruption of this domestic harmony had been Guiccioll's 
jealousy of Lord Byron, whose lease he had then tried to 
break. And finally — the italicizing is Guicdoli’s — that 
' never had the Cavaliere been an exacting husband (" indis- 
crete marito”) and even tn the last period had shown her 
every due respect ’.®® His case, which was sustained with 
equal vehemence by his children’s advocate after his death — 
was based (hi the assertion that a justified jealousy of Byron 
was his only quarrel with his wife; in all other respects he 
had been an admirable husband. 

At the end of the whole strange story, and also taking into 
consideration Count Guiccioli’s later bdiaviour to his wife, 
when she returned to him after Byron’s death, we are forced 
to the conclusion that neither his version nor Teresa’s hold 
the whole truth : the real key, perhaps, lay simply in Guir- 
cioli’s cold-blooded avarice. His wife was to him a piece of 
property like any other — and, like other property, should be 
made to prove a g<X)d investment.*”^ Being a man of unusually 
strong will, he did at first gain a great hold over her; but 
when he attempted to use this for his own ends he encoun- 
tered, where Byron was concerned, an unexpected resistance. 
Teresa, with regard to Byron, was totally and whole-heartedly 
disinterested. 'ITiis Guiccioli could not forgive. 

But before the news of the Pope’s decree reached Count 
Guiccioli, Teresa was already safely in her father’s country- 
house. Her last day in Palazzo Guiccioli — ^July 15th — ^must 
have been a singularly unpleasant (Hie. She already had in 
her podeet a letter from her father, enclosing Cardinal Rus- 
coni’s, and telling her — ' in order to avoid a violent scene or 
scandal ’ — to me^ him outside the town diat afternoon. But 
Guiccioli — ^possibly guessing that something was afoot — ^had 
g^ven orders that nime of the horses were to be taken out 
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that day. Both husband and wife, however, kept up, in the 
presence of their household, a formal appearance of harmony, 
and during dinner — according to the servant’s evidence — 
’ the Cavaliere himself served his Wife, as is customary with 
a Lady, and then made conversation on indifiFerent matters, 
with the courteous manners characteristic of both of them ’.** 
Two hours later — the faithful Morclli having succeeded in 
hiring a coach — ^Teresa stole out of Palazzo Guiccioli — for 
ever — and, accompanied only by her maid and Morelli, met 
her father on the road to Filetto ' Hius she wrote, ' took 
place the separation of which Lord Byron was the occasion, 
rather than the cause.’®* 
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When a man hath no freedom to fight for at home, 
him combat for that of his neighbours. 

BYRON 

Covint Gamba’s country-house, Filetto, lay some fifteen miles 
south-west of Ravenna, in a wide, unbroken plain. It was a 
green land, rich in water. In Teresa’s day a wide strip along 
the coast was still given up to the great pine-forest — ' full of 
pastime and prodigality ’ — ^which stood in the midst of 
marshes and lagoons, the home of every sort of water-fowl — 
and, further inland, the fields were intersected by a network 
of canals and streams, flowing between grassy banks broad 
enough for a carriage to drive along. Beside one of these 
rivers, the Montone, and surrounded by a wide lawn, framed 
by an avenue of old olive-trees, stood Count Gamba’s villa, a 
pleasant, spacious house built at the end of the seventeenth 
century, A wide double outer stairway of grey stone led up 
to the vast saloon on the first floor, which was open to the 
roof. The bedrooms of the second floor looked down on it, 
from windows and doors giving on to an upper gallery, so 
that when, on hot summer nights, these doors stood open, 
their occupants could talk agreeably with each other from 
their beds.* A mixture of old-fashioned splendour and dis- 
comfort marked the furnishing: beds and walls were hung 
with red damask, and there was an abundance of great Re- 
naissance armchairs, of family portraits and holy pictures and 
prie-Dieu. But the stone floors were bare, there were few 
fire-places, and little protection from the chilly mists which, 
on autumn evenings, would creep up from the river. It was 

♦Young Lord Fitzhsrrn, when he visited Teresa there in TS28, 
was somewhat taken aback by this ' Italian sans-facon ' — and no less 
by the perpetual presence of Don Giovanni, 'a domestic Xevlte’. 
muojSBURY, Memoirs oj an ex-Minister, I, p. 32. 
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a sununer house, and indeed it was diiefiy in the summer ^at 
die Gambas lived there, in patriardial fashion — a large, 
cheerful, easy-going family, devoted to each other and to 
their country pursuits. 'They mi^t well', wrote Lord 
Malmesbury, 'have been called the Osbaldistones of Italy. 
They were all sportsmen according to their knowledge, which 
consisted of hunting a slow pointer, vdio stood woodcodc 
and partridge equally well, Arough Ac forests and vine- 
yards 'They also shot duck and snipe in the marshes, rode 
in the forest and fished in Ae river; Aey took an active 
interest and pride in Ae management of Aeir estates; Aey 
entertained their country neighbours, and. as will appear, 
Aey came to find this secluded country-house a most con- 
venient centre for their conspiratorial activities. 

Here Teresa had lived as a child — sharing her broAers' 
and sisters’ sports, nding wiA her father to visit the outlying 
farms, reading her poetry-books and dreaming her romantic 
dreams, — and here, after two years of married life, she now 
returned.* 

The terms of the Pope’s decree required, as we have seen, 
Aat she should live in her father’s house ' m such a laudable 
manner as befits a respectable and noble lady separated from 
her husband ’, and this her father very naturally interpreted 
as meaning Aat Lord Byron should not be constantly m her 
pocket. 

’ She returns to her father’s house,’ wrote Byron, ' and I 
can only see her under great restrictions — such is Ae custom • 
of the country The relations behave very well. I offered any 
settlement, but Aey refused to accept it, and swear Ae 
sbanU live with G. (as he has tried to prove her falAless) 
but that he shall maintain her.’^ 

*The villa was completely destroyed by the Ceimans, who blew 
up most of the houses and farms on the canal banks in 1944. Nothing 
now remains but a few steps of the great staircase. The chapel, 
too, where Count Ruggero Gamba was buried, v>as partially destroyed 
and looted. 
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hpoa, on his side — ^in spite of all that had occurred, — 
remained in the Palazzo Guiccioli — ^and, although the Count 
sent him notice to quit, firmly refused to move. 

For nearly two months, according to Teresa, the lovers did 
not meet. They did, howeve^, exchange letters — ^brief on 
Byron’s part and long on Teresa’s — every two or three days. 
Byron’s letters, which Teresa k^t with meticulous care, had 
c^nged very greatly from those that he was writing to her a 
year before, or even during the spring at Palazzo Guiccioli. 
The note of frustrated passion and uncertainty has disap- 
peared, giving place to an affectionate but faintly condescend- 
ing ease, — and also, it must be admitted, to a certain dullness. 
Teresa has become his ' gossip ', his ' dude ’ ; he tells her that 
he is preparing Villa Bacinetti for ' the two little girls, — 
Allegra and you ’ ; he teases her about her age and laughs at 
her long sentimental letters. 'There is a good deal about the 
servants, a little Ravenna gossip; there are numerous half- 
veiled allusions to their love-making, and excuses for his 
delayed visits- and there really is not much else. 

As to Teresa’s answers, only three of this period have been 
preserved — but a latei letter of Byron’s, at the time of his 
move to Pisa, declared that they were at least five hundred." 
It had taken him, he complained, at least two hours to sort 
and tie them up. Two of the letters which .still remain, how- 
ever — the one about Adolphe and the one about Byron’s 
Farewell — throw a new light upon their relationship. They 
show a Teresa both shrewder and more independent than she 
has yet appeared; devotedly attached to Byron, and yet 
capable, on occasion, of standing up to him ; sentimental, but 
no longer blind. 

'The first of Byron’s letters to Filetto — ^written on the day 
after Teresa’s departure — describes Guiccioli’s ill-humour on 
discovering that his wife had departed. It was taken to her 
two of Byron’s most trusted servants, his cook Valeriano, and 
Luigi Morelli. The folder containing her letters is inscribed 

Teresa t ' Le d^ir et le devoir de faite connaitre sous cet 
aspect de bonti, de raisem, de vrai sentiment de coeur Ld. B., 
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peul seal fatce vainae la repugnance qu'on eptouve a mettte 
le inonde dans la confidence ’ 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 

Ravenna July x^th, 1820 

My Love + Hardly had you left than the whole town knew 
of your departure. — I went for my usual ride and upon my 
return was informed that the Pig of St. Stephen* (you know 
that St. Anthony had a similar one, but blessed, and cleaner 
than the animal in question) had appeared with a fairly black 
and surly snout, whidi I do not think will become any more 
cheerful tomorrow, when he learns the consequences to his 
pocket. He is now at the theatre — his solace and delight. I 
send you Valeriano, begging you to keep him with you for 
the present — for my sattsfactwn — ^as well as Luigi — until we 
know something more. Don’t trouble yourself to answer, but 
do not humiliate me by sending back Valeriano, whom I trust 
very much. I am expecting your news and superior orders. — 
I will do what you wish — but I hope that in the end tve may 
be happy. — Of my love you cannot doubt — let yours continue. 
- Remember me to Count G{amba} your father and I am 
always your most 

p.s. It IS said that Aflessandro} cuts a poor figure. Write to 
me in the finest style of Santa ( hiara. Very naughty O. 
+ + + + +Be very careful ! ! 

Ravenna July xyth, 1820 

My Love, + + + Your dearest letter was brought to me by 
P. yesterday evening.- -He is leaving almost at once — so I 
have only a few minutes in which to answer you; but you 
will forgive me. — 

What people are thinking — what they are saying — it would 

* S. Antonio Abate, as opposed to St. Anthony of Padua, was 
always depicted in the company of a pig. Byron’s reference is to 
Guiccioli, who was a Cavaliere di S. Stefano (Knight of St Steffen). 
Teresa seems subsequently to have felt that it was in somewhat bad 
taste, for she has tried to erase the words ' pig ’ and ' animal * 
writing over these words the letters * N.N.' 
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difficult fot me to guess, as I do not go about, not shall I 
do so, except for my usual rides on horsebadr, until we two 
are able to go into ^iety together. — I have refused to go to 
the theatre — as I did when you^ were still here. — ^Papa will be 
able to give you private and political news; of the latter we 
know nothing more. — The Lugano Gazette says that, our 
Queen having rejected every peace proposal, the House of 
Lords has begun the trial.* 1 would not have troubled you 
with so much had you not asked for ' political news \ — ^P. 
will tell you what he thinks about my visits just now — ^but if 
you are not convinced, I will obey you — as I should. — I write 
in very great haste. — Keep Valeriano without compunction — I 
have found a temporarj’ under-cook who is marvellously suc- 
cessful with trifles — ducks (without onions — I expect you 
said it as a joke) and even with cakes-— so I am not fasting. — 

I have finished the tragedy^ — now comes the work of 
revision — and I have no copyist. — 

Meanwhile I keep busy — and in the hope of finding you 
again with a love still not much inferior to mine, I shall 
always be your -t + -l- 

P.s. Sandri says the decree ' is a bestial decree ’ — this is the 
consequence of not having given that wretch the 6o scudi he 
asked for. That is what men are like — if you do not help 
them they hate you — and if you do they hate you the more 
for having had the power and means of doing so. Louis 
XrV of France was right in saying that every time he granted 
a favour, ' he made a hundred men discontented, and one 
ungrateful 

But as to Sandri — I shall find a way of punishing him. 
There is a certain . . .1 ao7 — feel as if I could hear it. 
Ricordati di me che son la Pia. 

Lega greets you humbly — he is being scolded a good deal 
by his amiable master. Elisei makes the round of the boxes 

• This was the trial, before the House of Lords, of Queen Caroline, 
who was accused of adultery with her Italian courier, Bergami. Most 
of the witnesses were Italian grooms or servants, and it was believed 
that many of them had been bribed. The trial — ^which aroused 
great popular feeling against King George IV— lasted from June 
to November, and ended with the Queen’s acquittal. See p. a86. 
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without getting any nearer to the ' desired nest ' — some as- 
semblies are being given for Donzelli, but not as good as they 
were for the Morandi and the Cortesi.* — I have sent tibe 
medicine to the Cardinal, and if he takes it properly it will 
do him good — I think. But I told him to send for the surgeon 
Rjina before taking it. — 

Yesterday a priest of Faenza was assassinated- -and a factor 
of Alessandro’s. — 

Tomorrow the theatre ends — ^but you knew that before you 
left. — Goodbye 1- + -l 

Ravenna jfdy 1820 

My Love -1- Truly I know nothing, since 1 see no one but 
Elisei on my usual rides — and he is now too busy about 
an accident of his own to think about us or about his 
country. Jumping with me yesterday in the fields, he fell 
with his horse — and hurt an eye — not very badly — ^but 
enough to disfigure him in society for a few days. The worst 
of it IS, that fFliseiJ being a great horseman in his own 
opinion (and rightly, for he rides well), by chance a great 
many spectators in carriages wcie present and witnessed his 
misadventure —consequently his pride has been no less injured 
th^in his eye. — His cap, his clothr«s — and all his equipment 
down to [illegible — ^paper torn]— his spurs were also half- 
spo led by the fall which was rather heavy Fortunately for 
him (here was some prass and no stones 

Your letter has given me the first news about Aflessan- 
dro]'s conversation with the Cardinal and Alborghetti.— From 
this you will realize that I know nothing about what you say 
and ask — this is all gossip that will not last more than a few 
days — It would be a fine thing if you could not have a servant 
because he served me before going to you ! f 

♦Domenico Donzelli was an opeia singer The reference is to 
the benefit night for the singer. Rosa Morandi, a week before (on 
July irth) who was honoured in a most sensational manner, with 
the streets of the city illuminated, fireworks, a * golden rain in 
the theatre*. Carolina Cortesi was also an opera singer. 

t Teresa had written saying that she had heard there had been 
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Guiccioli toid this morning that he did not want to 
pursue the lawsuit about — I have replied that it was 

for him to bring it to an end. 

About our separation I don't know what to say to you — 
you know what 1 want — ^but^-the decision must depend on 
you and on your family. For my part (if you will) we will 
live together and send A. and his alimony to ♦ 

I have not been very well these days, owing to the great 
heat, but am better today. 

Thank you pery much for your roses which are still fresh — 
I kissed them and at once put them in fresh water. 

You are afraid for me- I don't know why — ^but what can 
I do about it^ — ^What will be. will be — and one place is not 
safer than another Look after yourself well — this matters 
much more to me than myself, or anything that can happen to 
me. Papa will keep you informed about the gossip (if there 
is any) but remember that it will be over m a month, whether 
it is good or bad — ^This evening is Don/elli's benefit night, 
but I have not gone to it— pray love me and believe me your 
most sincere and loving + 4 * H- -I- i 4 * 

Ravenna ]fdy OL^fd, 1820 

My Love: T don't think you have done tight in present cir- 
cumstances in sending T.uigi hack- and it won't be much use 
— shall send him off again this evening. 

You need not be afraid of violence against me — ^you 
youfseli have more to fear from your husband, this I know- - 
and therefore I beg you to keep your servants always about 
youi person — ^when you go out. — As to the news, Luigi will 
give you all of it — domestic and political — T don't know 
anything -A Papal guard has been wounded, a comedy has 
arrived, that is all that T ha\e learnt in these days 

I am writing in a great hurry, so as not to keep (he servant 


gosstp in Ravetma because she had taken into her service the two 
men servants (Luigi and Valenano) whom Byron had sent to her. 
♦ The paper has perished or has purposely bem torn. 
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waiting. — Elisei has recovered from his wound, hot not from 
his wounded pride. — I do not know what else to say, except 
that / love you — and 1 shall always love you — but when we 
«hall see eadi other again, it is not in my power to decide.— 
With a twister like the Cavaliere one can know nothing — aftd 
count on nothing — He turns round and round like a clown, 
and as effectively. 

I am well, except for a little pain in one hand — from 
hiving fired an over-primed pistol the day before yesterday in 
the Pine-forest — 

I am sending you some other l)ooks — and am always your 
most sincere and loving. 

Ravenna July 24th, 1820 

My Love • Don’t be afraid— T assure you that it was only for 
amusement that T discharged my pistols in the Pineta and not 
in self-defence against an assassin— my servants hid over- 
charged them and I suffered a little pain in one hand — ^whidh 
is already gone. — 

T have sent .iway thrre sera^anfs, because, instead of doing 
their duty, they went to the tavern — a little before midnight — 
an insufferable thing — cleaving eight horses, harness, three 
carriages etc , at that time of night with nobody to look after 
them — But if you want me to — I shall have to forgive them. — 

You are not oblmed, my love, to read all those books — I 
thought ycni were like me — T like sometimes to read one book 
and sometimes another, a few pages at a time,— and change 
frequently, that is, change ho)ks — ^but nothing else except 
linen — since I am the essence of fidelity — 1 wrote to you 
yesterday in a bad humour;- -not seeing you has upset me — 
and a thousand other things — ^little things, but tiresome, 
household matters; the heat, etc. 

I have no partioilar news from England — the Garettes are 
full of our blessed Queen — it is a fine thing that in this world 
one cannot be loved in peace — ^without all this fuss! — Her 
Majesty has put the morals of my very moral country in great 
danger and scandal.' They seem deteriorated already, for I 
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tead in the Gazette of an Irish lady of 37 who has nm away 
with a young Englishman of 24 — cleaving behind a husband 
of 50 and a daughter of 16. 

1 kiss you ten thousand tim^ + + + and console myself 
tt'ith the thought that in any 'case we shall see each other 
soon. 

Love me — 1 am always yours 

"Ravenna July 26th, 1820 

My Love f + + + + I at once sent a message to Giulio 
Rasponi about the vill egg iatura* but he says that Cormtess 
Capra wants it for herself — and that he cannot do it without 
her consent. — ^Very naughty O — so you have become a hunt- 
ress, but it is not a good beginning to kill the poor dogs. — 
You cannot desire me and want me back more than I do you 
— ^Love stmgs me very much, without countmg the cake 
{[some words erased} but let us hope that soon we shall be 
able to arrange something — the Cavaliere is spreading rum- 
ours — that you have been here to visit me — (would it were 
so! ) — that he has found some letteis of mine that he has had 
impounded — that he wants to sue me — and a thousand other 
fantastic designs. One thing is certain — ^he is sedring (and in 
some people finding) witnessc*s to say that he did not seem to 
be tll-treatmg you. — ^But who can ever know! Neither the 
public nor one’s friends — ^lor these are family matters, at 
bome.f 

I’he Play is here but I have not been to it. 1 have been 
riding-r-and fixing pistols — I read and write — that is all! 

This separation from you inconveniences me greatly -you 
understand. 

Lega tells me that Fanny has produced another bastard — a 

* Teresa had been urging Byron to take a villa in the country, 
so as to avoid the dangers of contracting fever in the Ravenna 
taidsummer air— and also, no doubt, so as to bring him nearer to 
her. But the danger of fever was real — a form of malaria — and 
before the summer was over poor little AUegra bad caught it. 

t The reference is to the evidence that Guiccioli had smt off to 
Rome the day before and shows how very well-infoimcd everyone 
in Ravenna was, about everyone else's affairs! See chapter iv, p. 221. 
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bo)r — ^wfaom 1 bekeve she is to piesent h» the Venice hospital 
— I advised him to send Aspasia too, — it would be one ugly 
. . . the less m that not over beautiful family. — 

The other ' cadregkc ’* (this is not a word of Santa 
Qiiara’s but of St. Mark’s) have come from Fork with some 
other stuff — ^fine — but they want too much money and Lega 
has had to take some furious scoldings 

Pray forgive all this nonsense and believe me your most 
+ 4* 4“ 4* 

P.s Yes, my Duck — 1 have understocxl you — ^with all your 
+ 4- + poor child* I hope that we shall fulfil all these 
wishes of ours very soon- ha\e a little more patience. 

Ravenna July 2<)th, 1820 

My 1 ove f -h -f 4 I like your little brother very much — 
he shows character and talent — ^Big ejebrows* and a stature 
which he has enriched, I think, at your expense- at least in 
those ... do you understand me^ f His head is a little too hot 
for levolutions — ^he must not be too rash 

If A{lessandro] wants to nuke peace, 1 hope he will giVe 
you a constitution first — that being now the fashion with 
tyrants ® 

I am sending you a letter from Monaco, from a certain 
Baroncssa Miltitz, who wants to coirespond with me, she 
must be a mad literary lady — do you want me to answer 
her^— 

There is some hope of Villa C olombani — I shall do every- 
thing possible, as you know, to get it I am writing m the 
greatest haste - for Papa is leaving in a tew minutes — ^Lega 
IS here — I am using him as a dictionary— when I need a word 
— I ask him Pray continue your love for me — ^and <ilways 
believe me your most sincere and loving 4- 4 4 4- H* 

Pietro Gamba had leturned from Rome — ^bringing with him 
a breath of youth, of patriotism and of disinterested enthu- 

• * Chairs \ in Venetian dialect 

t Byron is presumably referring to his lady s legs, which were rather 
^ort 
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siasm. 'Picflno' is, indeed, perhaps the most qrmpathetic 
figure in the whole story. A gentle, handsome young man — 
foninine in the quickness ol his enthusiasms and intuitions, 
but with plenty of courage aj^d enterprise — ^he possessed a 
desire for adventure and a pa^ion for the abstract idea of 
liberty, equal to Byron’s own. ' A very fine, brave fellow ', 
was Byron’s own later description of him, ’ (I have seen him 
put to the proof) and wild about liberty.’^ 

So far Pietro has only appeared ' off-stage ’ — ^writing to 
warn Teresa of the dangers of her liaison, and sending anxious 
letters of protest to his father and brother-in-law. But be- 
neath his moralizing, it is possible to discern more than a little 
curiosity about the wicked English Lord, — traveller and pirate, 
seducer and adventurer, — against whom he was warning his 
sister. And when, still divided between disapproval and curi- 
osity, he at last returned to Ravenna, he too, lil^ the rest of 
the family, succumbed to the Byronic charm. From that day, 
until his premature death in Greece, he remained Byron’s 
enthusiastic, disinterested — and unfailingly practical — disciple. 
Moreover he possessed to a remarkable degree a quality 
which the poet, being himself devoid of it, seldom elicited 
from his friends : a simple and uncritical loyalty. 

To Byron Pietro’s arrival upon the scene must have been 
exceedingly refreshing He liked, indeed, the whole Gamba 
stock. He was attracted by their manners, by their physical 
appearance, and by a certain warmth and naturalness that 
was common to them all. Teresa describes his affection for 
her little sisters, who used sometimes, in Ravenna, to drive 
out with her into the Pineta to watch Byron shooting. 
' Byron caressed them affectionately, and said that he liked 
le beau sang of the family; he felt as if he had become part 
of it.’* Pietro, loo, was exceedingly like his sister — ^with the 
further advantage of not belonging to ' the absurd race of 
women ’ — and of taking his romance (for he, too, was a 
romantic) in a different way. 'The boy’s enthusiasm, the quick 
fiush that mounted to his cheeks as soon as he was excited, 
his headlong speech, his candour, his disarming modesty — 
these were qualities that Byton had not encountered for a 
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loag tune. They took him back to the first friendships of tfis 
youth — with Long, with Clare. In a few days he was treating 
Pietro with the half -humorous, half-impatient affection of an 
elder brother. They rode together in the forest, they practised 
marksmanship and fencing; they planned the overthrow of 
Austria and the banishment of &e barbarians For although 
Byron might smile with Teresa at her ’ little brother’s ’ hot 
head, his own was hardly much cooler. What he and Pietro 
dreamed of together was ' the very poetry of politics ’® — the 
fulfilment, after so many centuries, of the Italian ' un- 
quenched longing after independence ’ Now, at last, they 
believed that longing would find expression in action. 

' 'I here is that brewing in Italy’, Byron wrote to Murray, 
' which will speedily cut off all security of communication, 
and set all your Anglo-travellcrs flying in every direction . . . 
I shall, if permitted by the natives, remain to see what will 
come of It, and perhaps to take a turn with them, for I 
shall think it by far the most interesting spectacle and 
moment in existence, to see the Italians send the Barbarians 
of all nations Kick to their own dens I have lived long 
enough among them to feel more for them as a nation than 
for my other people in existence 

The resolutionary movement, hovveser, which was arousing 
such higli hopes, was still- as Byron was well aware — ^in an 
exceedingly chaotic state 'They warn Union and they want 
principle wrote Byrcxi of his fellow-conspirators, and he 
v^s only echoing the thoughts of their own leaders. ' Libert 
non soiem,’ cried Manzoni, ' se non Siam uni And Foscolo, 
writing in 1821 to the Countess of Albany, had bitteily 
ascribed all the troubles of his fellow-countrymen to their not 
knowng themselves what they really wanted 

' It seems as if their intellectual energies were sharpened 
only for chatter, for discontent with everything and everyone 
. . . Experience has not been able to hammer into their 
wooden heads the old tale, as old, I believe, as Adam, which 
is; that the man who does not know what he wants must 
resign himself to doing what others want Our nobles want 
and do not want the Omnipotence of the prieste, the priests 
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die Xnquisitioa, but do not want the monks ; the monks 
ho{>e to teacquite a hold over men’s consciences, but fear 
the competition of the Jesuits; the well-off want well-paid 
jobs, but want to pay only a thied of the taxes, and the people 
want bread that only costs three halfpence a pound. And each 
of them believes that the rulers of Europe have taken arms in 
order to redress his individual wrongs!’’* 

During the early part of the spring Byron had been too 
much absorbed in his own private life to pay much attention 
to the state of the country, but since in Italy no matter is so 
personal that it does not become tinged with politics, both 
Liberals and Clericals had taken sides in his affairs — Mon- 
signor Marini influencing Guiccioli, as we have seen, to bring 
matters to a head and get this dangerous foreigner out of the 
city, and the Liberals protecting him. It is improbable that 
Byron himself was aware of the amount of intriguing that 
was going on, although in one letter to Teresa he did suggest 
that some of the slanders were aimed against her family, on 
political grounds, as well as against herself. But his natural 
sympathies were with the Liberals, and when Pietro Gamba 
arrived — fresh from Rome and Naples and beating news of 
the progress of the rising in the South — he was already pre- 
pared to become something more than a detached and amused 
spectator. 

' We are here ’, he wrote to Murray, ' upon the eve of 
evolutions and revolutions. Naples is revolutionized, and the 
ferment is among the Romagnuoles, by far the bravest and 
most original of the present Italians, though still half savage. 
Buonaparte said the troops from Romagna were the best of 
his Italic corps, and I believe it. The Neapolitans are not 
worth a curse, and will be beaten if it comes to fighting ; the 
rest of Italy, I think, might stand.’ 

'The Neapolitan rising, which was to awaken such dispro- 
portionate hopes in the Liberals all over Italy, was, as events 
proved, a very minor episode : a farce rather than a tragedy. 
While the Carbemeria, in Sicily and Calabria, had become a 
genuine popular movement, in Naples it was merely a party, 
consisting almost entirely of the prosperous but discontent^ 
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middle classes. Some of its members were well-to^o l^oiuv 
geois who resented the Bourbons' taxes, but die greater part 
were veterans of the Napoleonic wars, who wanted promo* 
tion, or provincial clerks and prelates who required better 
jobs, to whom must be added a small handful of genuine 
Liberal idealists and some mere adventurers. The Bourbon 
government against which they were plotting was peihaps the 
weakest, most suspicious and most inefficient in Europe; it 
was also, as it soon showed, the most timid. 

'The rising began on the smallest possible scale: on the 
evening of July and a little group of deserters — ^two lieu- 
tenants and lay cavalry troopers, accompanied by a priest, 
Don Menichini, and twenty avilians, marched out of the 
barracks of the little town of Nola along the road which 
leads to Avellino, crying 'Long live God*’ 'Long live the 
King!’ ‘Long live the Constitution!’ King Ferdinand 1st 
of Naples happened to be at sea, on the way to meet his SMi 
in Sicily ; and the news of this very mild insurrection terrified 
him so much, that it was only with the greatest difficulty that 
he was persuaded to return home. He said, however, that he 
dared not send any of his generals against the rebels, because 
he did not trust their loyalty; the generals said that they 
themselves did not trust their soldiers, the soldiers certainly 
did not trust their generals ; and thus four days passed, during 
which the original handful of insurgents was joined by other 
groups from Avellino and the neighbouring cities, who put 
themselves under the command of the magniloquent and 
theatrical Napoleonic veteran, General Guglielmo Pepe. By 
now the king and the Government were thoroughly fright- 
ened, and when, on the night of July 5 th, five Carbonari made 
their way to the Palace in Naples, asked to speak to the king 
and demanded a Constitution within two hours, they imme- 
diately obtained what they wanted 'The Constitutiem was 
proclaimed the next morning, and General Pepc’s ' army '-*~ 
now swollen by all the rabble of the province — triumphantly 
made its entry into N^les, headed by the ‘ sacred squadron ' 
of the Nola deserters, while Don Menichini, clothed as a 
priest, but carrying arms and adorned with all die insignia of 
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meanwhile, lay trembling in b^ in his palace; and three- 
coloured codcades (of the colours of the Carboneria, red, blue 
and blade) made by the roy^l princesses themselves, were 
distributed to the aowd. Within a few days there was a 
reception at Gjurt, at which the chief rebels, notably General 
Pepe, kissed the king’s hand; sonnets were written by Don 
Menichini, and copies of his portrait sold by thousands in 
the streets of Naples. On October ist the Neapolitan Parlia- 
ment (consisting almost entirely of members of the middle 
class — priests, lawyers and small landowners, all Carbonari) 
was opened. Such was the revolution which the Carbonari of 
the North regarded as the dawn of liberty and independence 
— such the army on which they counted, to oppose the power 
of Austria. 

The first news of these events was brought back to the 
Romagna, with many details not to be found in the Gazettes, 
by Pietro Gamba and an advocate of Faenza called Cicog- 
nani* — and at once the Romagnoli conspirators were roused 
to fresh hopes — and sporadic acts of violence. By midsummer 
Byron was writine : ' Here there are as yet but the sparks of 
the volcano; but the ground is hot, and the air sultry 'Three 
assassinations last week here and at Faenza- -an anti-liberal 
priest, a factor and a trooper last night, — I heard the pistol- 
shot that brought him down within a short distance of my 
own door. There had been quarrels between the troops and 
people of some duration : this is the third soldier wounderl 
within the last month There is a great commotion in people’s 
minds, which will lead to nobody knows what.’’’* 

In these activities the Gamba family was deeply involved. 
Count Ruggero Gamba, indeed, was an old hand at revohi- 
tions. After the departure of the French in 1814 he had gone 

•Awocato Oco^ani had been sent from Faenza to Naples to 
find out the intentions of the Neapolitans with regard to the Romagna, 
and to tell diem of the preparations that were being made to rise 
against the Government, as soon as the Neapolitan army arrived. 
On his return he became one of the leaders of the Romagng con- 
i^liators. PiBRANTONt, I Carbonari dello Stato Pontifeio. 
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for a while into exile, and on his second return home he Kad 
become a leading spirit of the Romagna branch of the Car- 
bonari, together with his son Pietro and his nephew Antonio 
Cavalli. Both he and Pietro were considered by the Austrian 
ind Papal governments pecore se^nate (black sheep), and 
were under police supervision. And now Byron — already 
sufficiently suspect — joined them, and was soon made the head 
of one of the local bands, that of the Cacciatort Americant. 

' The " Mertcant ", of whom they call me the " Capo ” (or 
chief) means " Americans ”, which is the name given in 
Romagna to a part of the Caibonari, that is to say, to the 
popular part, the troops of the Carbonari. They were origin- 
''Ily a society of hunters in the forest, who took that name 
of Americans, but at present comprise some thousands, etc.; 
but I shan’t let you further into the secret, which may be 
puticipated wMth the postmasters’’® 

Byron's band —the Cacaatoii A'licrkant — ^belonged to the 
thud and popular section of the Ravenna Carbonari, which 
wis also known as * la hirba ’. All over the country, within 
the last two years, such bands of conspirators had been spring- 
ing up— many of them with hi‘>h-flown names suggesting a 
dupct link with the Freemasons, such as the 'Guelfi’, 
' Helf' 'Maestri Piifeft’’ ' Tat/fihti and ' Mat font Hi- 
ii'f 'Uiti ’ Then there were the ' Ft cl / ch Marte’, the ' Ermo- 
hiftt’ the ' Fr.ttelli Artist*' the ' llhimmat at Cesena the 
' Dtfensott della Patria’ (Defenders of theii Country), at 
Fori) the ' Fi'>li dell’Ortore’ f.Sons of Honour), and at 
Ravenna itself the ' Socuth d<<*h An*ici del Dot ere' (Society 
of the Friends of Duty) By the sprini* of 1820 it was said 
that over 15,000 men were secretly enrolled in the Romagna. 

In reading the history of the C arbonari, it is impossible not 
to observe the marked similarities between tliC conspirators of 
that day and the Partisans of the recent war. In the 1820s as 
m the 1940s a sincere purpose was often obscured by bom- 
bast 1C rhetoric, and fine plans brought to nought by a muddled 
execution. TTiere was a similar conspiratorial setting, a 
similar enthusiasm, a similar volume of talk. In both periods 
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gemitne patriots were fitting beside mere political agitators, 
fools or scoundrels, and deeds of true heroism alternated with 
behaviour that was both foolish and purposeless. 

Perhaps, after all, it is not ${0 very astonishing. Most con- 
spiracies, wherever they may take place, seem to affect their 
adherents in much the same way — or perhaps it would be 
truer to say, that all conspiracies attract to themselves the 
same kind of human beings. * The temperament of con- 
spirators ', wrote an acute Italian historian of die last cen- 
tury, * greatly resembles that of lovers. It is not their fault, 
but the fault of their profession. Their vision is restrirted, 
and generally it is also falsified — for the object of their 
passion occupies them entirely. In this object resides all good, 
beauty and troth; everything else is evil, false and ugly.’^* 
Like lovers, too, they live in a twilight world of secret 
meetings and whispered passwords, where everything is a 
little more vivid, a little more intense, than reality. They 
meet b^ind locked doors, or in lonely woods at nightfall, 
always on the watch for an enemy footstep, scanning each 
man’s face to guess if he may be a spy. 'Their sense of pro- 
portion's seldom equal to their courage; each saap of news, 
every vague rumour, takes on a fictitious importance; all 
colours are intensified, all shadows blackened. Each little 
band becomes an army, each ruler a villainous tyrant. More- 
over, the conspirator, in every period, has a dangerous satis- 
faction : the sense of secret power. The very complication of 
his life — spying and counter-spying, lying and treachery, 
opening of letters and listening at doors, but all done for 
* the good cause ’ —these things lead even a little man to feel 
that he is a great one. 

Here is a description, — ^by an ' old Ca rbonaro of Ravenna ’, 
Primo Uccellini — of the ceremony by which he, as a mere 
schoollx^, was admitted into one of the local branches of the 
Sodety, 

* It was in i8i8, that is, the time when the Carboneria was 
flourishing everjiwhere. Italy was a hotbed of sects which had 
various names, but all aimed at the same goal : the abolitiem 
<rf absolute monarchy. In Ravenna the Carboneria was divided 
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into thtee brandies : the first was given tihte name of Protfttrin 
(Protectress), because it controlled the others; die second that 
of Spermza (Hope) bemuse it was composed chiefly of youqg 
students; and the third, because it included a mixture of all 
sorts of people, mostly workmen, and was the most prqiared 
for action, was named Turba (Mob).’“ 

Uccdlini, who had already, althou^ only a sdioolboy, 
writtoi some fiery verses against tyranny, was admitted into 
the branch called Speranza, and was taken one night into the 
house of the head of the local lodge, where he was at once 
blindfolded. 

' An imposing voice asked me various questions, and when 
I had given my word that 1 was prepaied for any sacrifice fmr 
my country’s gocxl, and wished to take an active part in the 
overthrow of Tyranny, I was made to place my hand on a 
naked dagger, and take the prescribed oath. After this, my 
bandage was taken off, and I saw that I was surrounded by a 
fence of daggers — while old Andrea Garavini, who directed 
the meeting, said in a loud voice : ** All these daggers will be 
for your defence in every encounter, if you hold your oath 
sacred, but they will be turned to your damage and destraction 
if you fail. 'The traitor’ ' penalty is death.” 

Byron would scarcely have gone to meetings such as diese; 
but he did attend some others, both in the pine forest, in 
Ravenna, and at Filetto. 'There he met not only the other con- 
spirators of Ravenna— decent working men of Republican 
principles like old Andrea Garavini the blacksmith, the jovial 
inn-keeper Bucina, Giacomo Batuzzi, who later on followed 
the Gambas in exile to Pisa, and that adventurous merchant, 
Vincenzo Gallina, who eventually made his way to Greece — 
but also the representatives of the neighbouring dties, Vin- 
cenzo Fattiboni from Cesena, Laderchi and Ginnasi from 
Faenza, Orselli fnan Forll and Hercolani from Bologna. And 
besides these genuine patriots of all classes, there were a 
number of hot-headed, irresponsible boys, a few adventurers 
and criminals — and, inevitably, some spies and informers. 

It was a strange mixture of human beings, and very alien 
must Byron have seemed among them all : the great English 
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Mykird — so ptoud, so eccentric, and yet so anxious to do his 
share — so friendly when he chose, so generous. But he was 
irascible, according to Teresa, at the meetings; he would call 
for less talk and quicker action^ for a ccmcerted plan. Now, 
as later on with his Greek allies, he felt for his felloW'COO' 
spirators a mixture of sympathy and exasperation. But, in 
Italy as in Greece, he identified himself with them. His occa- 
sional abcuse, as Mr. Nicolson has pointed out, ’ was not the 
superficial contempt of the healthy English wayfarer, but the 
determined incitation ot an angered, intelligent, but sym- 
pathetic friend 

For some weeks nothing further happened, and Byron’s 
letters to Teresa again refer only to personal matters. 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI* 

Ravenna August %rJ, r8ao 

My Love -t- + -f My daughter is ill. I have sent away the 
old woman — ^Lega has taken into the house a certain (,lara of 
whom I know nothing. — Lega wiU answer for his own sins — 
I can only answer for mine — and hardly tor those. — 

I have- looked and ;un looking for a country house, but it 
cannot yet be found. 

Guiccioli has no right to sham blindness — after your last 
year’s letter of which he sent a copy to Count Pietro — If he 
did not notice anything then, — ^hc should never have done so 
— That was the moment to say, ' Make your choice and not 
eight months later— it seems to me that your feelings were 
already evident. 

Papa will make you laugh about the break between Lieu- 
tenant Elisei and me — the buffoon has at last done what 1 
hoped for often enough (but did not know how to accom- 
plish) — he has taken upon himself to be offended because I 
would not buy a writing-desk from an artist protected by 
him. — ^Poor fool — ^he wanted to run my house and found he 
couldn’t. 

• On the upper left-hand corner of the page is written : ”... [torn] 
like you in the Convent’. 'The missing word must be ’rabbioso', 
in a rage. See letter of August 7th. 
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I am writing in a burry, and am always yours + + + 4 - 
p.s. My respects to Count P. 

The daughter of Rasponi’s coachman has been taken into 
my bouse to look after the child. 

Ravenna August yd, 1820 

Allegnna’s illness can be confirmed by Dr Rasi and by Count 
Ruggero. — She is very ill. — As to the child s maid, Lega will 
answer you. All that I have to answer for — is that I have 
never been below stain and that 1 am not in the habit of 
going there. 

Yesterday a letter from Hobhouse told me that all the Peers 
who are absent Irom the Queen’s trial* will be condemned to 
a [me or to the Tower (a btate prison) — in spite of which 1 
do not think of going — ^but 1 do not think I should be 
rewarded for the trouble 1 am facing for someone else’s sake, 
by the reproofs of the very person who is causing it. 

'Die child’s maid says (I forgot to tell you) that she would 
not take service in Guiccioli’s house — because a poor opinion 
IS held of the Cavaliere eserywherc and by everyone. — I 
cannot go into all the iea»ons- leaving such things to the 
steward 

My law-suit is going forward 

Villa bpreti is already taken- -and we ire thinking of 
moving m next week. 

I am always yours 


August ^th, 1820 

My Love* 1 have received (he flowers— and the book — and 
thank you for everything — Yesterday 1 wrote to you in reply 
to youis. 

If Luigi does not suit you — take another man — only I 
cannot receive him into my household— we are already too 

* Hobhouse was greatly disappointed by Byron's refusal to attend 
the trial. ' You should really if you can come over he had written 
m July, ' to do an act of justice for diis " Mobled Queen ”. It would 
be a great dung if a person like you who has lived so long ilt 
Italy would lend your powerful assistance against this most odious 
persecution'. Joyce, My Pricnd H,, p. 134 
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oiany — and if he tonains \nthout empl(^ment yoa know 
tdtat the probable coase<pjences will be^ince diat man 
knows about all our affairs. Lega has gone today to Villa 
Spreti — the child has a fever apd rather high. 

I saw Papa yesterday — am 'always 

Byron's n«tt letter — after laughing at one of Teresa’s fre- 
quent attacks of jealousy — refers to an agreement suggested 
% mutual friends. It appears that there had been some 
trouble over the objects which Teresa — interpreting somewhat 
freely the Pope's phrase about ' such things as appertain to 
the decent ornament of a married lady ’ — ^had taken away with 
her from Palazzo Guiccioli; and it was now proposed that an 
amicable agreement should be reached, by which nothing 
more would be said about these things, but Teresa’s allow- 
ance would be reduced from loo to 6o scudi month. On 
August 17th, indeed, this agreement was signed, and in a 
letter to the Cardinal, Count Gamba hinted at the considera- 
tions which had influenced him. 'This conciliatory agree- 
ment ’. he said, ' may perhaps in futpre bring about a com- 
plete reunion — ^although it could not at present be prudently 
recommended, in view of everybody’s state of mind.'®* 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 

'Ravenna August -jth, 1820 

My Love -t- -t- -t- 'Forget what has happened ’, you say — a 
fine forgetfulness — but what then did happen? Ihe woman is 
as ugly as an ogre — a thing of Lega’s — not very young — ^not 
of bad reputation — not adorned with the slightest quality 
that might arouse a caprice. But you have condescended to be 
jealous — ^which I shall not so easily forget, as you so gener~ 
ously forgive yourself. It is a very naughty O : I feel it. 

Allegrina has already spoiled your present — breaking one 
of the little carriages. Her fever is a little better. I shall not 
go to my fair country of no — unless you are jealous of filthy 
maids — ^in which case I shall. 

1 think you ^ould neither accept nor refuse Guiccioli’s 
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proposal without thinking it over. Perhaps one could do 
this — reply that he should asstgn you 2000 scudt after his 
death, and m return you would be prepared to give up 400 
ot the 1200 decreed by the most just of all Popes Freedom 
would be a great thing, no doubt — ^with that bead of yours — 
but 400 scudi is a respectable sum in this country — and not 
to be given up without any compensation. For the rest — ^you 
can trust me — I will make you independent of everyone — at 
kis*- during my lifetime But you are made angry by the 
mere idea- and want to be independent on your own and to 
write ^ Cantate * in lengthy epistles in the style of Santa 
( liiiM the convent where )0u weie said to be always in a 
rage 

1 am reading the second volume of the proposal of that 
classical cuckold Pertican.f It may be well-written — in a style 
worthy of Santa Chiara and the trecento — but it would be 
more a propos if the C cunt, instead of proving that Dante 
wis the greatest of men (which no one at present wishes to 
deny, as he now all the fashion) could piove to his con-* 
temporaries that his father-in-law Monti | is not the most 
vile and infamous of men, and such a dishonour to talent 
Itself, that a man ol ability ought to blush to belong to the 
same century as that Judas of Parnassus 

This seems to have become a ca^ftata or at least would be 
in English but my thoughts f iil me when I must express 
myself in the effeminate words of the language of musicians. 

* Byron wrote labbios^ (in a rige), which Teresa has attempted 
to change into studio a (studious) 

i Count Giulio Pertican (1790182a) the son in law of the poet 
Vincenzo Monti, wnose wife was notoriously unfaithful to him, was 
one ot the dcfendeis of tlie classicists, against the new-fangled 
romantics Ihe work referred to is Dell amor putfto dt Dante (1820) 

4 : The reference is 10 Monti's political unreliability He was, lilw 
his son in law, unfortunate m his matrimonial relations, a fact on 
which Byron commented in his Prophecy of Dante, m lines omitted 
in the earlier editions of Byron's Poems, but quoted by Moore. 

The prostitution of his Muse and wife, 

Both beautiful, ^d both by him debased, 

Shall salt his bread and give him means of life 
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1 am in 3 this evening — as you were in the convent. — I 

kiss and onbrace you xoooooooo times. Love 

me. 

P.s. There is a certain O — I feel it in the note itself — and 
very much — yes. Greet both ‘the G[amba]s — I value their 
good graces. That blessed villa is being got ready — as quickly 
as possible on account of the two little girls — Allegra — ^and 
you. 


August Sth, 1820 

My Love + + + Your note has not come until now, too late 

to permit me to go out to the country' today 1 have 

already given orders to Lega to retain this blessed Villa — ^but 
until I have settled my household there — it is not my inten- 
tion to go to Filetto — as I do not wish, in these circumstances, 
to give an advantage to the Cavaliere, who ^ould at once 
run to the Cardinal with a thousand lies and some truths 

He has set spies upon me — ^and yesterday I nearly came to 
blows with a man in the pine-forest — who had begun to 
follow me everywhere — stopping when I stopped — .and 
always standing nearby — ^until I lost patience and made him 
understand that if he did not go on his way — it would be 
the worse for him — at that he disappeared. 

As to the lest, my love T wiote to you yesterday, the 
letter must be already at Papa’s Greet the first-born of the 
Gambas for me - the Quiroga-* of Ravenna — and believe me 
alw.ays your most faithful, 

P.s. Allegrina is better. 

Byron was right in fearing Count Guiccioli’s manoeuvres. 
All through the siunmer he kept spies assiduously watching 
the lovers, so as to collect fresh evidence, which might make it 
possible for him to cease paying his wife’s alimony. It is clear 
from these letters that Byron’s first visit to Filetto, in spite of 
Teresa’s pleadings, continued to be postponed, owing to 
Count Gamba’s wishes and to the danger of gossip in 
Ravenna. But Gutccioli’s spies reported at least four secret 
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meetings. The first fiiey dedated to have taken place in 
Ravenna, after daric, on August 14th, when two women, both 
dressed as servants, were seen passing by the door to die 
stairs which led up to Lord Byron’s apartment in Palazzo 
Gmccioli. One of these wwnen, according to the witnesses 
(who were standing on the other side of the street) was the 
Countess Tetesa, and the two Gamba brothers were standing 
on each side of the porch, as the women entered (This it is 
quite impossible to believe ) 

On the second CKcasion, August i6th, lord Byron was said 
to hive driven first to the Villa Bacinetti, which he had taken 
for the summer for Allegra, and then to have gone on to the 
Villa Gamba, where he spent the night This visit, according 
to the witnesses, he repeated * on several occasions ’ 

timlly at two o’clock in the morning of October ist, a 
servant of Count Guiccioli’s heard a great ringing of bells in 
Byron s room in Ravcnni He got up, hid behind one of the 
pillars of the hall, and saw Byron’s ex-servant Luigi (who 
was now in Teresa's service) let Teresa in, dressed in blade 
He also saw her leave again, in the same manner, later on 
How much credence may be attached to the stones of 
Teresa’s visits to Palazzo Guicaoli, it is difficult to say. The 
\isits to Filetto certainly did take place, but openly, after 
August ifith and alwa}s, Teresa affirms, when her father and 
brothers were also at home 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 
Ratenna An^rtsf 12th, i8zo 

My love + -)- + Sunday can’t be managed — the child is 
going to the country that day and there are a thousand thmgs 
to be done and undone, you know the members of my house- 
hold Pray have a little patience — in two or three days we 
shall see each odier again. 

Before receiving the formal notice of the Peers’ intentions 
about the Gazette’s announcement*'* — I don’t know vdiat 
answer to give — ^when I get it I will find an excuse in the 
child’s illness and the distance. I don’t know if this ofdl 
includes people who arc out of the country — or only die 
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Lends sHll tn England. It seems to me a fairly despotic act — 
and if I really am included in the number, it will not be 
without the strongest of protests. — kiss you looooo times 
and shall be + + + + + 

At last, after so many delays and postponements, Teresa 
and Byron saw each other again. On August i6th, Byron — in 
his great travelling-coach, and attended by two postillions — 
set forth on the fifteen-mile drive to Filetto. He had originally 
meant to return to Ravenna on the same day, but a 'magni- 
ficent thunderstorm, and lightning and hail ' came to the 
lovers’ aid, rendering his departure impossible. He accord- 
ingly stayed the night, and on the following morning, 'his 
friend was able to take him to visit her Father’s rich and 
beautiful lands ’. Byron, she says, was stmek by the air of 
cleanliness and prosperity of the farms. ' comparing them 
most favourably with cottages in Ireland anth even in some 
parts of England ’.®® 

Byron’s visits to Filetto now became fairly frequent. 
Allegra was settled at the Villa Bacinetti, and he would go 
and see her there and then drive on to Filetto, where he rode 
and hunted with Teresa’s father and brother, took part In 
an occasional conspiratorial meeting or sat on the banks of 
the river with Teresa, reading aloud and talking in a pleas- 
ant, desultory fashion The more he saw of the Gamba 
family, the more he became attached to them. They were all 
so easy-going and warm-hearted, and they were so glad ^o 
see him, and they admired him so much ' Besides, Byron had 
always felt the charm of family life- -except when l^ was his 
own — and he took an especial pride in the fact that he knew 
Italian life from wjfhin, not as a mere traveller ' I have 
lived in the heart of their houses, in parts of Italy freshest 
and least influenced bv strangers— have seen and become 
{pan mama jut) a po«-tion of their hopes, and fears and 
passions,’*^ 

Byron’s next letter, addressed to Conte Guiccioli five weeks 
after he had taken his wife away from him, is odd in at least 
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two respects. The first, considering that the letter about which 
it complains is Guiccioli’s account to Pietro Gamba of his 
matrimonial grievances, is that it should have been written at 
all The second is that it is written in much better, and 
more formal, Italian than any of Byron's other letters. 

He seems to have been in a particularly touchy mood about 
his age, for in the same week he was writing in a similar vein 
to Moore, who had congratulated him on reaching what Dante 
calls the metzo del cammin di nostra vita, the age of thirty- 

three. ' D ^n your mezro cammin — you should say " the 

prime of life ” — a much more consolatory phrase. Besides, it 
is not correct. 1 was bom in 1788, and consequently am but 
thirty-two 

BYRON TO CONTF ALESSANDRO 
G U I C C I O L 1-“ 

Ravenna August 21st, 1820 

Sir • I have been informed that in a letter wiitten by you to 
Rome, dated June 24th, you stated me to have been a man 
of 45 in 1819, which would now make me 36. 'This sur- 
prises me greatly, since I cannot conceive how, in consulting 
the Biography of Livino Men for other information regarding 
my person, for your own purposes, you should have over- 
looked only the passage which refers to my birth .as having 
taken place in the year 1788, which makes me at most thirty- 
two. 

I thank you for the ' lustrum ’ with which you have gener- 
ously presented me, but not finding myself disposed to accept 
it, 1 cannot but tell you so; and I am sure that a man to 
whom correctness in everything is important, as it is to you, 
will receive my information in good part, so as to rectify an 
error which may some day be observed in your archives. If 1 , 
in drawing up a memorandum of your history, were to makq 
you out a man of seventy, adding one seventh to your age, 
you would not assuredly be pleased, and I will certainly not 
bear this injustice' — not a small one, since it affects the truth. 
You well know that it is as much in human nature to ask for 
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additional years from God, as it is to refuse them from Men. 

I have the honour to be Your most humble and devoted 
servant b y r o n 

Ihere is no record of Gnuit Guiccioli’s feelings on receiv- 
ing this epistle, nor of any reply. 

Byron’s next letter to Teresa is wholly occupied with a new 
source of irritation : an impending visit from Fanny Silves- 
trini. Ihis was a prospect which he was really unable to face 
with equanimity — as his remaiks to Teresa show. 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 

Raifenna August n^h, 1820 

My Love + f + Swoon, indeed! Fanny in theory is bad 
enough — Fanny in person would be Death — ^not to say Hell, 
in this weather. 

Imagine Signora Silvestrini and the heat together! No — 
no — ^no. Write, send- -stop her — deliver me — otherwise I 
don’t know what will become of me- -I said it — I foresaw it 
— she is coming. If she leally comes — I shall turn monk at 
once, and the Church will gain . . . what she has lost in 
losing Lega, the . . . 

I shall be with you on Monday, — Meanwhile I send you a 
little book, Adolphe — ^written by an old friend of de Stael — 
about whom 1 heard de StaH say horiible things at Coppet in 
1816, with regard to his feelings and his behaviour to her. — 
But the book is well-written and only too true. Love me — 
remember me and above all — deliver me from Fanny or I 
shall swoon! -t- -*■ -t- -f -I- 1- -t- 

The gift of Adolphe-— that ’ well-written book, only too 
true ’ — which accompanied the preceding letter, is a singu- 
larly striking instance of Byron’s ferocious egotism.* 'The 

* This trait was one which particularly distressed Lady Blessington, 
who said that from ' a too intense attention ' to his own feelings, 
Byron was capable of 'grievously wounding' his friends, 'perfectly 
unconsciously; and of course, of even afterwards neglecting to pour 
oil and wine mtn the wound, not through lU nature, but from 
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truest picture of the misery unhallowed liaisons produce he 
told I^dy Blessington later on, ‘ is in the Adolphe of Ben- 
jamin GMistant. 1 told Madame de StaH that there was OMte 
morale in that book than in all she ever wrote, and that it 
ought always to be given to every young woman who had 
read Cormne, as an antidote l’®° It did not, however, occur 
to him that this summer — a time when Teresa was lonely, 
uncertain of her future, and possessed of unlimited leisure for 
unhappy broodings — was perhaps not the best moment to 
administer such an antidote, and it is probable that the 
intense distress which it awakened in her seemed to him both 
incomprehensible and exasperating. 

Her letter — ^although clothed in the rhetorical diction of S. 
Qiiara — ^reveals a most justifiable sadness, and a perfectly 
clear realization both of the characiei of her lover, and of her 
own situation. 

CONTESSA GUICCIOLI TO BYRON 
Prom the Villa of Pileito August 26th, 1820 

My only Love- -for Evet ! ! ! 

Adolphe I Byron — ^how much this book has hurt me! 
You cannot imagine! From the beginning, alas, I foresaw thCt 
end — but 1 read it with the greatest speed — thinking I might 
thus, at least in part, avoid the too violent impression it made 
on me. But his words, his expressions, are written in fire. 
The rapidity with which he glides over things does not 
defend them from his darts. So my mind, my heart, are 
deeply wounded. Byron — ^why did you send me this book? 
This was not the moment- -indeed perhaps the moment will 
never come aga/n for me ! — To be able to endure and enjoy 
that story one must be more remote from the condition of 
Eleonore than I am — and to give it to one^s mistress to read, 
one must be either very near to the state of Adolphe, or very 
far away from it! Either you, my Byron, did not know this 


sheer ignorance of its existence lady BLESSiMoruN, The Idler in 
Italy, 1, p. 328. 
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bode (terrifying mirror of the truth) cm: you are not yet 
aojuAinted with your friend's heart — or you ate aware in 
yourself of a greater or lesser strength than I think you have. 
How much harm, I repeat, reading this book has done to me! 
How much I For pity’s sake, byron, if you have other books 
like it, don’t send them to me! 'This ingenious analysis of the 
human heart (so miserable) is a m^icinc fit to prevent 
trouble, not to cure it, when it ib already far advanced. And 
my suffering may become more bitter-— it will never be 
henled. 

Ofi Monday 1 shall see you. This hope, and every other 
that concerns you, makes me feel still capable of pleasure . . . 
Otherwise I should have lost all thought of it, for the memory 
of having once enjoyed it could now be nothing but a tor- 
ment. I will give back your book to you — if only I could also 
get rid of the recollection of it! 

Farewell, my Byron ! I have already cojiied the letter from 
Alessandro to Pierino — of which I learned today that he has 
made a circular — and has sent it to all my and his relatives — 
and to all the principal jamilies of .Ravenna. Who knows 
whether he will not succeed in getting everyone on his side?* 
Farewell, my Byron. Your true friend and lover for Ever 

TERESA GUICCIOLI G. 
P.S. The Priests of the Suffragio have written, thanking me 
for my part in the subscription that you have sent me. 

BYRON TO CONTFSSA GUICCIOLI 
Ravenna August 26th, 1820 

My Love •+• -1- -f The circumstances of Adolphe are very 
different. Ellenore was not married, she was many years 
older than Adolphe — ^she was not amiable — etc., etc. — Don’t 
think any more about things so dissimilar in every way. — 

As to Alessandro’s letter you must begin an answer in my 
name, which I shall sign — telling the tmth about his conduct 
to me — ^with the various tricks used by him in his own interest. 
Do not forget also the age, because it shows, from the begin- 

*This was a copy of Guicdoli’s letter of June 24th to Pietro 
Gamba, telling his side of the story. 
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ning, a deliberate determination to conceal the truth. Papa 
has all the documents necessary for the statement he 

has already made to the Cardinal. From the first moment that 
I knew A{lessandro}, he began to make strange proposals to 
me — wanting me to marry Attilia* — and to buy tihe Casa 
Ra/s/^^ here in Ravenna. As to the Bologna affair and the 
rest, you already know about it.f— See to this.— On Monday 
we shall see each other again. 

Love me — my only love 4+4 and believe me always 
your 4 

Ravenna August 27/A, 1820 

My Love 4 4 4 Papa will write you the chief reasons why 
1 am not coming today as we had arranged, and Lega will 
fell you another reason. Pray do not add to these troubles 
your reproaches — ^because it is not my fault — I have given 
way only to Papa’s arguments — who begged me strongly not 
to come now — ^until (he Cardinal has calmed down. — 

I have no news of you today — So I shall not say any 
more, except that I am and alwavs shall be your most 4 4 -*- 

Allegra was now convalescing from her fever at the Villa 
Bacinetti, which was not far from Filetto--and Teresa some* 
times went over there to see the child, although she empha- 
<!i2es in the ’Vie’, that she never met Byron there. On one 
of these occasions she sent Byron a lively account of Allegra’s 
hiifh spirits, ’ describing the intelligence and grace with which 
she sang popular songs and mimicked the absurdities of an 
old servant ’, and eliciting a disapproving and very paternal 
comment. 

Ravenna Anguft 30/A, 1820 

My Love 4 4 4 I hope to be with you on the day after 
tomorrow. You have done very well to scold Papa — instead 

* Guiccioli’s dau£htei, who afterwards married Count Antonio 
Carranti of Imola, and who was then twelve years old. 

fThe 'Bologna affair' was the loan which Guicaoll asked iff 
Byron 
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of me — ^fiistly because it was not my fault — and then-— 
because a long letter would have made me swoon. \)C^at 
you say about the diild cwnforts me very much — except for 
that tendency to modcery, a^hidh may b^ome a habit very 
agreeable for others, but vdiich sooner or later brings trouble 
to those who practise it. 

I will wait to tell you by word of mouth what I think of R. 
— ^for many reasons. Be careful what you write on this sub- 
ject. I will tell you why. 

My respects to Papa — love me alw.^'ys as your most sincere 
and very friendly -t- t- -t- 

P.S. I am sending you a French book in which you will find 
a lot about Rousseau and his relations with Mme Epinay. 
That man was mad — and not well treated by his friend« 

Let us hope we may see each other again the day after 

tomorrow — there is a bi^ o -t I feel 

it + 

The absurd and charming scene described in Teresa’s next 
letter appears to have taken place immediately after a visit of 
Byron’s to Filetto. Tlae occasion, according to Teresa, was an 
eclipse of the sun, for which she had given an a! fresco party. 
‘Byron arrived at the moment when the Countess and the 
whole company, armed with optical instruments and smoked 
glasses, were observing (he heavenly bodies, whose meeting 
was already bepinning to cast a shadow over the earth. I.onl 
Byron seated himself in their midst, not wishing to disturb 
with his arrival the solemn silence in which they were con- 
templating the movements of the Heavens ’ 

While Byron looked through the telescope, Teresa con- 
templated him, allowing her imagination full rein ; * Perhaps 
he was not only seeing the strange phenomenon that was 
being accomplished in oxir terrestrial orbit, but was following 
with the eyes of his soul the incomprrfiensible and indescrib- 
able beauties of the Infinite Universe! . . But Man is so 
near to earth that as soon as his thoughts have risen to great 
heights, they descend again — and as soon as the sun’s globe 
again began to shine, speech returned to the company, and 
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T,ord Byron, too, joined them in a pleasant game of Bowls/®* 
From the bowling-green the company passed to a trial of 
marksmanship — a sport, Teresa added, in which Byron ex- 
celled, but in which he refused to take part whenever the 
target was a living bird (* a weakness, but the weakness of a 
great heart ! *) — and finally to the banks ot the river. Here, 
in consequence of the edipse, the water had risen to an unpre- 
cedented height, bringing with it a greater quantity of fi«5h 
than had ever before been seen in that stream The guests 
accordingly were hutriedly provided with fishing-nets — ^but 
before then, Byron had had enough of it, and bad gone back 
to Ravenna. 

CONTES S A GUTCCIOII TO BYRON 
Filetto Sepi ember "jlh, 1820 

My only Love — for Fver^ * * ^ Wliit a fine amusement fishing 
IS my Love! I am fascinated by it — and envy a fisherman’s 
life — without thinking whether my envy is leasonable or not. 
- -Today I feel like this — Yes, my Love, I should like to be a 
fisherwoman* — Always, however, on condition that you 
would be a fisherman -or it least that you would not disdain 
fo love and live with your i^herwoman 

I must have cried out a hundred times on the river bank: 
Oh, if onl> Byron (or rather I said mv naughty Ducky O-*-) 
were here, how much mere T should be enio) mg myself -bow 
much he would enjoy it, too* But my cry could not reach 
you — you had already gone half an hour before —and my 
pleasure could not become rooie pci feet still - Ah* if you* 
had been there * But I have not told you anything yet — I have 
just only noticed it- -for the habit of understanding each 
other without exp] ination —that wisdom of the heart — takes 
aw ly my common sense Well then, my Love. 

Half an hour after you left, the tide came up our river, 
bringing it to a height of a man and a half of water — and a 
prodigious quantity of fish Which made us all want to go 
fishing. — So there were all my astronomers abandoning their 
smoked glasses and the marksmen their guns — and from the 
higher regions they descended to the watery ones. You can 
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imagine that our Savage {Pietro} gave himself up with ardour 
to the new exercise. — Yes, my Love — he stood for more than 
two hours in the water— trying by his skill to overcome the 
imperfections of his nets— ^d I stood meanwhile on the 
bank catching the Ash that he threw to me — which in the end 
weighed over five pounds. Papa, the servants, and some 
peasants in other groups did die same. Oh, if you had been 
there, you would have enjc^red yourself! — 

On Sunday I shall perhaps go to see Allegrioa — and on 
Monday ! ! ! I shall see my very naughty Ducky O + . On 
Saturday you will see Pierino — By whom I send you a written 
kiss — as short as I can — as this one is — isn’t it, my Love? I 
kiss you with all my soul. Your true loving friend 

TERESA 

P.S. I have read further in the Epinay’s Memoirs --that Lady 
has begun to disgust me, and Grimm a grea* deal, by their 
behaviour. 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GtJICCIOLt 

Ravenna September <)th, 1820 

My Love + + + Fishing and the Fisherwoman! Always 
something new . . . Do you know that the Milanese Gazette 
says that I have arrived in London about the Queen’s Busi- 
ness ! ! The veracity of Gazettes I The London papers report 
this — and my friends believe it, saying that for the present I 
want to be incognito . — One friend writes to me that many of 
them have been to see him — ^and went away again still not 
believing that T had not returned- among them the Lamb — 
without delay. She went away incredulous. — All this I found 
in yesterday’s post.* 

* The news of Byron’s return to England had appeared in the 
Whig Chronicle of August rSth. 'We rejoice to leam that Lord 
Byron yesterday arrived in town from Italy.’ Byron at once wrote 
to Murray: 'Pray do not let the papers paragraph me back to 
England; they may say what they please, any loathsome abuse but 
that’ And a few days later: 'My Sister tells me that you sent to 
her to enquire where I was, believing in my arrival, "driving 
a curricle", etc., into Palace Yard: do you think me a ccnccomb 
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Nothing tfom Ae filthy parents-in-law”— Ferdinando is 
better. . . . 

On Monday we shall see each other again ... I am 
charged with Sentiment, but don’t know how to e3q)ress it — 
or spread it over four pages of words- -but I swear Aat I love 
you in a way Aat all the letters of Cicero could not express 
— even if Ae self-love of that celebrated Egoist were con- 
verted into love of his neighbour — and expressed with all 
the eloquence of his profession. . . . Love me — ^my p.o.c. 

P.S. — ^Fishing ^what Firh? 

Bavenna September s^th, 1820 

My Love : I can’t come before Monday — I have so many 
letters to write and a lot of other things — so on Monday we 
shall see each other. So you will have time to go to Russi** 
etc. which in any case I don’t feel like doine ... I would 
have written yesterday — but have not seen any of your rela- 
tions. . . . 

Ferdinando is still very ill* — Allegra came here yesterday, 
but still with some fever. — 

I am writing in a burr}', and am always + + ! Love me 
-t- -h -I- - 4 - + •(- + 

Ferdinando must have died that ni"ht. for on the following 
dav Teresa was writing to her husband a long letter of con- 
dolence — ^which the author of the Guiccioli Memoirs (who 
never misses an opportunity of being disagreeable about herl 
ascribes only to her fear of scandal and a wish to keep on 
speaking terms with her husband, tn case he could still be of 
use to her But it is prob.able that Teresa, who. like Augusta 

or a madman, to be capable of such an exhibition/” {L.J., V, pp. 72 
and 77.) 

* Count Guiccioli’s eldest son. This letter has a postscript in the 
hand of Lega Zambelli, who says • * Ferdinando, if not dead, is 

drawing his last breath.’ He adds, ‘ Poor boy, he has been sacrificed, 
owing to his family’s lade of care.’ Teresa only says that he died 
of sunstroke. 

TatvsAe 
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Leigji, ccmld not really believe that there was any other sin 
than unkindness, was actuated in this case by much more 
instincHve motives. 

Her whole relationship wit'l) her husband had always been 
odd — and it did not cease to be so, with their separation. 
Deeply as she had cause both to dislike and fear him — for his 
injuries to her, and no less for the injuries she had done to 
him — a curious bond of conjugal solidarity, having little to do 
with likes or dislikes, still tugged at her from time to time. 
Even now, she could not wholly keep out of his life; she 
must send him her condolences, and even her conjugal advice. 
For the real point of this curious letter appears to be in the 
last paragraph. It was at this moment that the revolutionary 
movement in the Romagna was flaring up again. Count 
Guiccioli, who had at times played the part of a Liberal, had, 
not unnaturally, withdrawn himself from any»open support 
of the movement, since it was led by the Gamba family and 
Byrai. But it is very probable that in the talk of the con- 
.spirators at Filetto, Teresa had heard some threat against 
him, or at least something that rendered his going to Milan 
undesirable; for the last sentences of her letter contain an 
unmistakable warning. 

And may there not be another explanation too? Teresa 
could not resist a chance — any chance — of writing an eloquent 
letter ! 


CONTESSA GUICCIOLI TO CONTE 
ALESSANDRO GUICCIOLI 

Villa di Filetto September 15/A, 1820®® 

My Dear Alessandro; If you think that I am only moder- 
ately grieved 1^ your loss, you ate mistaken, as you are mis- 
taken in thinking that there is any one in the world more 
anxious than I am, to see you tranquil. A messenger sent me 
by Lega has brought the sad news, and I cannot tell you how 
mudi I have felt it. I had no cause to love your schi ; perhaps, 
indeed, some to hate him. But I was neither strong nor w^ 
enough to keep up both of these feelings towards him. So I 
merely regarded him as your comfort, and that was enou^ 
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to make his life dear to me, and now that he is dead, this 
makes me lament his death. 

But as the feet is now irrevocable, I feel certain (and this 
is of some slij^t consolation) that since you will wish to draw 
upon your own inner resources to console yourself, you will 
the mote readily be able m future to render great services to 
your Country, because bemg freed from more personal claims 
to turn your mental energies to more glorious thoughts, and 
assisted by your good fortune, you will come to fill that place 
in Society which you now do not fill, and of which you could 
render yourself most worthy’ 

I do not know whether you will be fully convinced of the 
sincerity of my feelings, for I do not feel certain, after what 
his passed between us, how fair your opinion of me may be 
But whatever it is, my conscience will be at ease, my witness 
and my recompense. 

However, it is certain, I vow and I shall always do all I can 
to prose it, that I wish with all my heart to see you happy. 
In the past, when I could have some direct part in this, I tried 
to do so, but I did not succeed, because you did not under- 
stand me Owing to this lack of understanding, everything is 
now over between us, and in a way that is irreparable But 
indirectly, may I not still do you some good? Now I hear 
you are thmkmg of going to Milan how much I should 
prefci you to give up this youmey’ I w ’1 not enter into 
arguments that might hurt us both, and vdi ^h might perhaps 
be unnecessary, for I think you have very well understood 
my intention. Farewell, my Alessandro, keep well Your 
most affectionate wife 

TERESA GUICCIOLI nee C A M B A 

That Teresa should have written to her husband annoyed 
Byron so much — even though he presumably did not see the 
letter — that for a fortnight he neither wrote to her nor visited 
her But he seems to have sent her an angry message through 
Pierino, to which she replied with a letter of apology, and a 
placatory gift of roses. 
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BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOH* 

'Ravenna September 1820 

My Love + D(mi G.f is impatient to return, so I have only a 
moment in which to answer yOp. — ou cannot need my letters 
so long as you are (or were) in correspondence with your 
husband — ^not can you be in any hurry for my presence — since 
you have been to Ravenna without telling me to come and 
see you. 

Pierino may perhaps have exaggerated what I said in a 
moment of ill-humour about the letter — or at least I may 
have exaggerated my feelings, for the same reason. This 
seascMi kills me with sadness every year. You know my last 
year’s melancholy — ^and when I have that disease of the Spirit 
— it is better for others that I should keep away. However 
— ^it is only the weather that keeps me here — at the first oppor- 
tunity we shall see each other again. 

Believe me always your most 

p.s. Thank you from my heart for the roses. Love me. My 
soul is like the leaves that fall in autumn — ^all yellow.}' — h. 
cantata ! 

Ravenna September 2^th, 1820 

My Love -t + + Your imagination carries you too far. Don 
Giovanni is a bufiFoon with his mysteries — ^Yesterday two filthy 
ladies were here, one uglier than the other — ^to try to enter 
my service. — I saw them in I.ega’s presence for just a minute 
— ^and then did not engage them— because they did not seem 
to me suitable for waiting on Allegnna.- -When I thought it 
necessary to change the Housekeeper, I sent Lega to the 
Vicari instead of going in person, — so as not to annoy you. 
What did you want me to clo^ I don’t know any other Lady 
but your friend, whom I could trust for advice of this kind. 

As soon as the roads are practicable, I will cxjme to you — 

* This letter is headed by Teresa ’ Sur sa melancolie ’. 

i- Don Giovanni was the family priest at Filetto. 

tMy days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of I.ove are gone, 

On thts day I complete my tbtrty-sixth year, verse 11. 
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then your suspicions will disappear. My letter will have ex- 
plained to you why I did not write — I had no other teaswj. 

As to my sadness — ^you know that it is in my character — 
particularly in certain seasons. It is tmly a temperamental ill- 
ness — ^which sometimes makes me fear the approach of mad- 
ness — and for this reason, and at these times, I keep away 
from everyone — ^not wanting to make others unhappy. — Is 
this true or not? Is this the first time that you have seen me 
in this condition? 

Love me and believe that we shall see each other soon 
again, and will love each other more than ever. + 

Ravenna October xst, 1820 

My Love + 4 - + I will answer your letter myself when I see 
you on Wednesday — I do not complain about circumstances or 
Fortune. My melancholy is something temperamental, in- 
herited from my mother’s family — particularly from my 
grandfather — and it is not constant — as you know — ^but — ^I 
don’t want to bore you with these trifles. Pray forgive me if I 
do not write in greater detail — ^your messenger wants to leave, > 
and I have two letters to write for England. 

Love me and believe me + + -1- 

Byron’s melancholy — on this occasion as on many others — 
was three parts boredom, and was dispelled by a flare-up of 
political excitement. At the end of August rhe Austrians were 
on the Po, and the whole of the Romagna was in a ferment. 

* We are going to fight a little, next month, if the Huns 
don’t cross the Po, and probably if they do : I can’t say more 
now . . . Depend upon it, there will be savage work, if once 
the>' begin here. 'The French courage proceeds from vanity, 
the German from phlegm, the Turkish from fanaticism and 
opium, the Spanish from pride, the English from coolness, the 
Dutch from obstinacy, the Russian from insensibility, but the 
Italian .from anger’, so you’ll see diat they will spate 
nothing ! ' 

The uprising to which Byton was referring had been 
planned at a meeting of the Carbonari in Cesena, at whidb 
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Vincetuto Gallina of Ravenna was the leading spirit. The 
rising was to take place on September 3rd or 4th, and 
Gallina, whose name is always accompanied 1 ^ die adjectives 
' restless ' impatient or * ^^tical ’ in contemporary nar- 
ratives, expressed the conviction that by then every town in 
the Romagna would be ready to rise. 

That all these plans, and Byron’s participation in them, 
were no secret to the Government, is shown by a police 
report, on September 2nd ; ' It is said that in Ravenna there 
are some ill-intentioned people who are assisted by the Eng- 
lish Lord Mriio has been settled for some time in Cavalier 
Guiccioli’s house, and it is said that they have a secret agree- 
ment with the other cities of Romagna and with Bologna, 
that the Fair at Lugo will be the signal for a general revolu- 
tion, and that it is their plan to attempt an uprising in 
Ravenna.’®^ 

At the same time Cardinal Rusconi was writing to Cardinal 
Spina, the Legate at Bologna, a letter which plainly reveals 
his agitation and irresolution. The ‘ revolution he wrote, 
had been planned for the beginning et September, because at 
that time the fourth instalment of the taxes would have been 
paid in, and the insurgents hoped to break into the Govern- 
ment banks at that favourable moment. He added that the 
chief centre of ’ this wicked seditiousness ’ was Bologna, but 
that in Ravenna also ‘many young men have been presented 
with little cards bearing the emblem of Liberty, wWch they 
keep hidden under their hats ’. Yet it would not, he wrote, 
be prudent to arrest them, in case nothing compromising was 
found after all. Moreover, he pathetically added, he could 
only count upon 20 carabinieri (of whom three were ill) 
instead of 36, and on 150 troops, ‘ of whom some must be 
considered suspect. ... It is also suspected,’ he continued, 
'that the famous Lord Byron, who for some time has been 
living in that city, is an accomplice of this dangerous plot. I 
give this information to His Eminence the Cardinal Secretary 
^ State, but no measure has been taken with regard to him.’®® 

Shortly afterwards, however, the Cardinal’s fears were re- 
lieved. ^lo^a, chiefly owing to ftie influence of Hetcolani, 
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dto{>ped oat of the league, and Faenza began to waver. Fur* 
ther meetings of conspirators took place — one of them at 
Fil^to — ^in which Pietro Gamba, speaking on behalf of 
Gallina, declared that it was now too late to retreat, even for 
their own sakes. The Government was now aware of their 
plans and of many of their names, and some of them would 
certainly be arrested. But the opinion of the company was 
against him, and although, in another heated meeting with 
representatives of the towns of Forll, Cesena, Faenza and 
Ravenna, Gallina again urged violent action, declaring him- 
self certain of his own Ravennati, all the more prudent con- 
spirators (including Count Ruggero Gamba) were against 
him; the defection of Bologna was considered final, and the 
whole plan was given up for the time being.*® 

‘ My last letters ’, wrote Byron to Murray, ' will have taught 
you to expect an explosion here : it was primed and loaded, 
but they hesitated to fire the train. One of the Cities [Bol- 
ogna} shirked from the league . . . Our puir hill folk [Byron 
is seeing himself as a Jacobite — but his Americani came from 
the flattest of plains} offered to strike and to raise the first 
banner. But Bologna paused — ^and now ’t is Autumn, and the 
season half over. “ Oh Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! ’’ The Huns 
are on the Po, but if once they pass it on their march to 
Naples, all Italy will rise behind them: the Dogs, — ^the 
Wolves — ^may they perish like the Host of Sennacherib!’^® 
Never was there a situation more confused, nor one in 
which concerted action seemed more diflScult. ' One thing 
only was certain,’ says Masi, * the constant, pitiless tyranny, 
unheard-of persecution of all those who were thought to be 
Liberals, and bullying by the Sanfedisti, followed by bloody 
reprisals.’^* All the leaders of the recent plots, including the 
Gambas, had good reason to be anxious — since none of them 
was certain how much the Government knew of their plans^ 
or who might be arrested the next day. 

* Here we all are ’, wrote Byron, ' in great confusion, some 
in arrest, some for flying to the hills, and for making a 
guerrilla fight for it, others for waiting for better times^ and- 
both sides watching each other like hunting leopards . , • 
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My voice was, like that of Sempronius, somewhat warlike, 
but the autumnal tains have damped a deal of military 
ardour.’** 


BYRON TO CONTESSA DOMENICA 
GASPARA GUICCIOLI* 

Ravenna October -jtb, 1820 

Dearest Gaspara h- I shall think about the suggested week — 
and as you can imagine, very gladly. — ^Yesterday I received 
news from London — Which makes me prefer to stay here and 
limit my patriotic services to the Northern part of tlie ' bel 
paese’ — ^rather than go and warm myself on Vesuvius — and 
then it is not necessary, since your flame-coloured hair is here 
and the head under it, hotter than lava. Besides, I feel a 
certain remorse at the idea of leaving you — (even if it were 
only for a few months) which gives me a poor»notion of the 
pleasures of separation. 

Papa is here with me — the Factor is leaving — so my dearest 
Gaspara -f- 

It is not known what news Byron had received from Eng- 
land about affairs in Naples — but it is certain that the situation 
there was not encouraging. On October ist the first Neapoli- 
tan Parliament — consisting chiefly of priests, lawyers and 
small landowners, all members of the Carboneria — had been 
opened, with great public rqoidngs and many eloquent 
speeches. Its meetings were held in a church, and were given 
up, not to the much-needed reform of the laws, but to the 
discussion, adorned by many classical quotations, of such 
matters as whether the name of Naples should be changed to 
that of Parthenope, and whether the inhabitants of the Pro- 
vinces should resume their old classical titles of Lucans, Sam- 
nites, etc. The Parliament was the slave of the Carbonari, and 

* Byron used this form of address as a joke — one of Teresa’s 
names (according to the Romagna custom of giving the Christian 
name of one of the Magi to each of their chil^en) being Gaspara. 

But it was not kind of him to add to the address ' n6e Feb. 18-1799 ’ 
— « date wfiicb Teresa subsequently tried to alter to 1809. 
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there was no sign of the nuooerous refornis that had been 
promised. The more timid members of the aristocracy jBed 
abroad or to their country estates; the people became inaeas- 
ingly discontented, and the king could thii^ of no better way 
to re-establish law and carder than to appeal for help to the 
rulers of Austria,. Germany and Russia, who were meeting at 
Troppau — ^and who immediately decided to send an Austrian 
army to Naples. 

The Neapolitan government, tinder the influence of Gen- 
eral Pepe, who asserted his army of forty thousand men to be 
invincible — promptly declared war on Austria. And Byron 
no less promptly composed a letter to the Neapolitan people, 
in which, ' having understood that the Neapolitans permit 
even foreigners to contribute to the good cause he not only 
offered the handsome sum of two thousand louis, from ' an 
Englishman, a friend to liberty but also his own services. 
* As a member of the English House of Peers, he would be a 
traitor to the principles which placed the reigning family of 
England on the throne, if he were not grateful for the noble 
lesson so lately given both to peoples and to kings,’ The 
letter continued : 

' His distance from the frontier, and the feeling of his 
personal incapacity to contribute efficaciously to the service of 
the nation, prevented him from proposing himself as worthy 
of the lowest commission, for w'hich experience and talent 
might be requisite. But if, as a mere volunteer, his presence 
were not a burden to whomsoever he might serve under, he- 
would repair to whatever place the Neapolitan Government 
might point out, there to obey the orders and participate in 
the dangers of his commanding officer, without any other 
motive than that of sharing the destiny of a brave nation 
defending itself against the self-called Holy Alliance, which 
but combines the vice of hypocrisy with despotism.'*® 

This * noble letter ’ gave great pleasure to Teresa. 

' What generosity,’ she commented, * what modesty, ^at 
greatness of soift! One can only feel compassion for anyone 
who could remain indifferent after reading it, for God would 
have deprived him boffi of intelligence and heart!’** 
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She adds, howevor, that the letter (of which a draft, in 
Byron’s hand, remained with her) never reached its destina- 
tion, for It was entrusted to a Neapolitan called Giuseppe 
Gigante, who declared himself an emissary of General Pepe’s, 
but who had arrived in Raveima, having been arrested by the 
Austrian police cm the way, without any documents and 
‘ almost naked Byron provided him with some clothes, and 
money and in spile of warnings that he might be a spy, gave 
him his letter for the Neapolitan government. As might have 
been expected, Gigante was again arrested on his way back, 
at Pesaro, and, Teresa affirms, swallowed some of the papers 
that had been entrusted to him — but whether or no these 
included Byron’s letter, we do not know. 

'Throughout the autumn, expectations in Romagna rose 
high and Byron himself took the prospects of trouble so seri- 
ously that he wrote to Kinnaird to sell out some of his invest- 
ments. 

' My motives are the almost immediate explosion which 
must take place in Italy in the impending event of the passage 
of the Po by the barbari.tns, . . . and the further fall of the 
English funds in consequence; as your Tory scoundrels will, 
right or wrong, take part in any foreign war.’ 

And in a postscript he added : ' To give you a hint of the 
doings /tere. Since I began this letter, the news has arrived 
from Forll (the next and nearest city) that last night the 
Liberals blew up, by means of a mine, the house of a Brigand 
(so they call here the Satellites of the tyrants) . . . People 
were arrested [words torn off} released them and shot a 
blackguard, or one of the Carabineers. 'They have also inti- 
mated gently to His Eminence of Forll,* that if he continues 
to arm asiosuns (here they war in private in this way, there 
are bands in every town at so much a head, for those who 

• The legate of Forll, Cardinal Sansevenno, was especially hated for 
his conservAtorism and for his crafty, obstinate opposition to any 
kind of tdorm. He did not hesitate, as Byron suggests, to provide 
arms for his satellites. Later on, m 1821, he was the first to issue 
the orders which s«it many of the best dtizeos of the Romagna 
into exile. 
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like sudi expenses) they will throw him out of his palace 
windows, which are rather lofty. If these things don’t prelude 
* sword and gun fighting you can judge for yourself.** 
Whetiber or not Byron really believed in his own danger, it 
is diflicult to say — but he certainly very much enjoyed hinting 
at it. ’ There will be the devil to pay,’ he told Moore, ' and 
there is no saying who will or will not lie set down in his 
bill. If “ honour should come unlocked for ” to any of your 
acquaintance, make a Melody of it . . . In case you should not 
think him worth it, here is a Chant for you instead — 

When a man hath no freedom to fight for at home, 

Let him combat for that of his neighbours; 

Let him think of the glories of Greece and of Rome 
And get knock’d on the head for his labours.’** 

To Teresa he hardly ever wrote about his conspiratorial 
activities, and his next letter refers merely to a practical joke 
played upon one of his servants, and to the French translation 
of his works which he was sending her. His comment on the 
translation to Murray was : ' The French translation of us 
. . . Oim6 ! Oime ! ’*^ — and to Moore • ' Only think of being 
traduced into a foreign language in such an abominable 
travesty.’** 

But he appears to have been completely unaware of the 
effect which his poems — and in particular his Farewell verses 
to his wife and his Sketch from Private Life, would be likely 
to have on Teresa. Her comments — ^which suggest that she 
had seen Byron, for the first time, in an unfavourable light — 
show considerable perceptivcness and moial courage — and a 
great distress. It is, indeed, a tribute to their relationship 
that she was able to speak so frankly. But it is not surprising 
that she was bewildered : the motives that prompted Byron’s 
Farewell verses have puxzled many other ptople, both at die 
time and since. Tears, according to Byron’s own account, 
fell all over the paper as he wrote — and Moore confirmed 
this: 'It is blotted all over with the marks of tears.’ Both 
these verses and the Sketch (whidi was written twelve days 
later) were given to Murray for private distribution only; but 
someone was indiscreet, and shortly before he left England 
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they were jyablished by The Champion. ’The tunnoil they 
created was frantic ... it was made into a party matter, while 
the Noel side, though scornfully silent, was outraged equally 
by ” the degrading tribute to^ the world’s opinion ", in the 
Farewell, and the abuse, "blackguardly beyond belief” of 
Mrs. Clermont.’^® But what Byron himself really thought 
about it all is not known. To his wife he wrote, on the same 
day that the Farewell was printed : ' More last words — ^not 
many — and such as you will attend to ... I have just parted 
from Augusta — almost the last being you have left me to part 
with — and the only unshattered tie of my existence Wherever 
I may go — and I am going far- -you and I can never meet 
again, in this world — or in the next. Let this content or 
atone.’®® 


BYRON TO CONTFSSA DOMINICA 
GAS PARA or 1C f lOLI 

It Will have to be in a few 
days as I want to come on 
horse-back and the roads won’t 
be practicable after all that ram. 

Ravenna October nth, 1820* 

Dearest Gasparina -t It must have been a stroke of lightn- 

ing ’ to turn a lacquey to ashes ’ as Don Magnifico says®^ 

^Nothing has happened — it was a joke of the servants 

against Luigi to frighten his Lady, the fair dame of your 
chambei. 

Pray do not have sudi a massacre of geese — as I cannot 
come for several days. You will always be warned the day 
before — My love — don’t be angry. 

Send me the prints — as I want to have some frames made. 
I send you a very bad translation in French of the book you 
asked for some time ago.®® You will find in it (full of fool- 
ishness and lies however) a very different account from that 
of my Pierinesque friends in Rome — about the cause of my 
separation from my wife. It is in the first volume 

* Either this letter or Teresa's answer, acknowledging the receipt 
of Byron’s poems, is obviously misdated. 
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If you can favour me with the other volumes of the biography 
of famous men, I shall be grateful. Always + + + 
p.s. The boc^s have come. Thank you. 

CONTESSA GUICCIOLI TO BYRON 

Filetto October loth, 1820 

My only Love for ever! !! + + +! was infinitely glad to 
get your works — I have read one or two of them — but how 
astounded I am! One must know them to know you. The 
experience of a year and a half did not tell me as much about 
you as reading two of your paf^es. I must however confess 
to you that this increase of light on the subject is to your 
disadvantage; I do not mean as to your genius, for that must 
be adored in silence, but as to morals, of which it is permis- 
sible even for a simple mind like mine to speak, and must 
indeed be spoken of without reserve between Friends. 

Here then, briefly, are my reflections. — I believed you to 
be sincere; now 1 shall not be able to affirm it with such 
assurance. — I believed you to be sensitive to misfortune, but 
never affected by it; this opinion I still have and must have^ 
in order to esteem and love you; but you have written CMi<i 
thing that, in ray opinion, might give the impression that in 
some moments of your life you showed a certain weakness of 
character. It is your Farewell, and the Sketch from Private 
Life that make me think so. In these there is more than 
talent, tenderness and Love; more than was proper towards a 
woman who had offended you; and besides it is completely 
in contradiction with all that you have told me about your 
feelings for your wife. — I do not blame you for having felt 
such a tenderness, it only hurts me that you should have 
concealed the truth from me; or if indeed you did not feel it, 
that you should so have deceived the World. Believe me, 
Byron, your Farewell in particular docs not give any idea of 
your independent character. It gives the impression of a 
guilty man asking for pity; or at least, too proud to ask for 
it openly, but hoping that his prayer for it will be understood; 
and. this is a situation which never should be yours ! I assuM. 
you that 1 can hardly persuade mysdf that &is Fatewefl Is 
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Byron’s. But if it is, and the sentiment expressed in it is 
sincere, I cannot understand how the proudest, the coldest, of 
Englishwomen could refrain from coming to throw herself 
into your arms and beg for iputual forgiveness. — Oh, I no 
longer understand anything — knowledge of the human heart 
is very difficult, and perhaps will always be unattainable by 
me. I will rest on this conviction; asking you meanwhile to 
forgive my frankness, which however I shall never give up as 
Iwag as I shall be your friend — that is to say as long as I 
live. I will say no more to you about this subject. 

Come whenever you like — I cannot and do not wish to force 
your inclinations. — I am sorry, because I had a great deal to 
say to you. 

Your true Friend and Lover for Ever 

TERESA G . G , 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 

Ravenna October 12th, 1R20’' 

My Love + Perhaps you are right — ^we will talk about it 
when we are together — for the present I will only tell you 
dial in' the year i8t6, when these verses were printed, a 
French woman then in London, said, more or less in your 
words, — ^that ’ she could not understand how the proudest 
woman ’, etc. etc., ' could restrain herself ’, etc. etc., and ' As 
for me ’, said she, * whatever had been the guilt of my lover 
or husband, I could not have restrained myself a moment from 
flinging myself in his arms.’ This opinion was printed in the 
daily gazettes — did not know the person — ^beyond that it was 
a Frenchwoman.* — ^It is singular that a Frenchwoman and an 
Italian agree in this feeling. 

Tlie defence of the blessed Mathematictan^ was — ' that I 
was not sincere — that all this was Machiavellhm on my part — 
to make her seem in the wrong — because in fact I wished for 
a separation ’, etc. etc. You can judge for yourself — ^if I am 
so politic. 

We shall see each other in a few days — ^Love me + my 
Gaspara + always 

*The French lady was Madame de Sta^l. 


f Lady Byrcn. 
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Byroa's next note refers to another letter from Fanny SU- 
vestrini to Teresa — m which it would seem that the lady had 
been attempting a little blackmail. Hus is positively her last 
appearance. 

Ravenna October z^th, 1820 

My Ixive + Fanny’s letter is a portrait of ' the procuress who 
wrote it False, .sly, arrogant, corrupt, pedantic, toadying 
and a liar. ' Frank to Raveima ’ — ^frank to Hell — let the devil 
pay the journey! The only thing I should like for a moment 
would be to see her e£Fect on Pierino — ^1 am sure he would 
throw her out of the window the second day. 

[torn} with her forced compliments about me 

. . . . the bitch — but I am [torn} 

1 have no time to say more for the ... . courier is im- 
patient. Greet Papa and Pierino and love me always + + + 
p.s. 1 don’t know if Lega has an understanding with Signora 
F. but / have reached an understanding with him on the sub- 
ject. 

'The reference to 'bigoted relatises’ in the following letter 
is to some members of Teresa’s family (probably her grand- 
parents — since we know that her grandfather G)unt Paolo 
Gamba was a Sanfedista), who, ' since they considered that 
friendship with a heretic entailed eternal damnation had 
written to her father the Ravenna gossip aoout Byron’s visits. 
This letter Teresa had forwarded to Byron. 

'There was, however, more serious trouble than this in 
Ravenna. The repression of the Clerical government had now 
become almost unendurable : it had imposed new and exorbi- 
tant taxes, of which the proceeds went to religious bodies; 
the tribunal showed gross favouritism and injustice; the law- 
courts were crowded, and the prisons overflowing. 

* Ha-e ’, wrote Byron, ' all is suspicion and terrorism, bully- 
ing, arming and disarming; the priests scared, the popple 

• Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo saisse.’ (dante, taf., V, v. 157.) 
Some of this letter appears to have been expressed in such crude 
terms, diat T«esa thought it best to tear off part of the page. 
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gloomy, and the merchants buying up com to supply the 
atnmes. 1 am so pleased with the last piece of Italic patriot- 
ism, that 1 have underlined it for your remark; it is just as if 
our Hampshire farmers should prepare magazines for any two 
continental scoundrels who could land and fight it out in New 
Forest.’®* 

In such circumstances it is hardly surprising that the Papal 
government would have preferred Lord Byron to be else- 
where. But still no one liked to ask him to go. The local 
police received orders from the Vatican to arrest those of her 
servants who — in a city where no one was allowed to carry 
arms without a special permit — were walking about armed to 
the teeth, but even this mild step seemed to them too perilous. 
’ 'The Iteration is difficult,’ the)’ reported to Cardinal Con- 
salvi, ' because they do not generally carry arms except when 
their master is with them.’ And, since they weie in the service 
of a foreigner, were they to be considered as foreigners them- 
selves, or as Italians.^ It was all very difficult. — ' Pray send 
some more precise instmctions about Lord.’ 'The Cardinal 
replied somewhat tartly that he did not see what diffbculty 
there could be in finding out whether Byron’s servants were 
foreigners or Italians, and in arresting those who were Italians, 
but, after several weeks of correspondence on the subject, the 
boldest step that the police felt able to take was ’ confidenti- 
ally to warn Lord Byron that it did not look well for his 
servants to accompany him fully armed ’. And there the 
matter ended.®* 

' He gives orders tight and left ’, says another police report, 

* on the strength of the money that he freely distributes to the 
bad characters who form his society. He has never had any 
dealings with wise and honest people . . . He is the protector 
of the Cacciatori Americani and the first revolutionary in 
Ravenna.’®® 

His very generosity, which had never discriminated between 
one party and another in cases of need, and which had recently 
shown itself in a gift for the repairs of a church organ, was 
now considered suspect; he must be trying, the priests decided, 
to curry favour witti the people. He had flown the tricolour 
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flag of the Carbonari from his balcony fliey said, and had 
himself stood at the door of the Pala22o Guiccioh, distribut* 
ing money, ' in order to aeale a following 

Of all this Byron was not unaware, for in November he 
wrote to Kinnaird: 

' They have taken it into their heads that I am popular . . . 
and are trying by all kinds of petty vexations to disgust and 
make me retire. This I should hardly believe, it seems so 
absurd, if some of their priests did not avow it. They try to 
fix squabbles upon my servants, to involve me in scrapes (no 
difficult matter), and lastly they (the governing party) menace 
to shut Madame Guiccioli up in a Convent. The last piece of 
policy springs from two motives; the one because her family 
ate suspected of liberal principles, and the second because 
mine are known . . . She is, as women are apt to be by opposi- 
tion, sufliciently heroic and obstinate ... I have seen the 
correspondence of half a dozen bigots on the subject, and 
perceive that they have set about it, merely as an indirect way 
of attacking part of her relations, and myself.’*® 

It was to these attacks that he referred in his next letter 
to Teresa : 

Ravenna Octohet ^oth, 1820 

My Love — I can well believe anything of those bigoted rela- 
tive-> (of yours) — and of the Government, which now sus- 
pects everyone and would do anything— to send away or 
frighten those it fears — It will not, however, be directed only 
at me — ^but also at your family — (Pierino, for example) for 
being suspect in these recent patriotic matters. — ^But it is unjust 

to attack a woman for a man’s misdoing 1 had hoped, 

foreseeing all this, that my conduct ^ter your separation 
from your husband had been sufficiently reserved (/« appear- 
once) to remove any pretext for taking fresh measures, parti- 
cularly after the agreement between Guiccioli and your family 
— to give up a part of the allowance. 

The bigots’ envy naturally always makes them persecute 
others for the pleasures of which they have derived them- 
selves. For my part I don’t see or understand anything — 
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exce{>t that — ^by any trivial means — they ate attempting to tid 
themselves of my present^ in the Papal States — and were it 
not for certain hopes and sentiments (including, above all, my 
love for you) I should vetyv^quickly take myself off. 

Greet Papa and Pierino. 

Elisei has come back and settled in Faenaa — ^here is his 
letter to me. I don’t know the circumstances well enough to 
give Papa advice. He should know about the character of his 
relations and of what die government is or is not capable. 
Of my love you have proofs and shall have more. 

1 am and shall be + + + 

Ravenna November 8/A, 1820 

My Love — I did not write to you — because theie was nothing 
new to say. * Out of Nothmg Nothing can arise the Lady 
Mathematician said — ^which, however, is not ^rue, for I have 
often seen a letter of six pages come out of Nothing, You 
know my great talent for Silence — and should forgive me 
when I do not write on every slightest occasion. 'The weather 
does not seem to be very favourable for your plan — but 1 will 
think about it. 

Greet Papa and Pierino and love me entirely + 

P,$. Write if it suits you — otherwise I believe you could not 
live — so write, great Santa Chiara! 

Ravenna November xoth, 1820 

Thank you a thousand times for your present, my love — i 6ne 
cantata in your note. 

With this weather it seems to me that your riding plans 
won’t be very successful in the country round Filetto. I have 
not cc»ne to you, but I keep the hope of seeing you soon. 

Greet Pierino and Papa — ^keep well and always love me. 
I kiss you + + + + 

P.s. They are speaking here of a revolution started in Eng- 
land but I do not believe it, for yesterday I had some recent 
letters and some Gazettes from Paris. Ihese did not speak of 
any riot. Hie Queen's trial is going ahead with its usual 
indecency — it should have been dedd^ by now. 
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November i 8 fh, i8ao 
My Love + + Pray forgive me if I don’t cmne to Filetto at 
this moment. All that we have to say — can well be said at 
Ravenna — so it isn't so very important. 

Hoping to see you soon — am always yours -t 

November o.znd, 1820 

My Love + But what then can be done? Haven’t you heard 
what Papa and Pierino say? who are your nearest relatives and 
I hope also friends of mine as I have bdiaved in good faith 
towards them. . . . These others, the buffoons — either in the 
government or (forgive me) in your family, want to sacrifice 
you; what is now needed is common sense and patience. If 
I did not love you — ^if I wished to ^et rid of you ivithout 
blame — and also with the best excuse for myself — the most 
certain way would be to vtsft you — and to commit such 
imprudences in the face of the world and of the priests — who 
make up the world here. — I shall always be your 

The preceding note — the last of this year — ^must have been 
written in answer to one of Teresa’s impatient outbursts; she 
could not, would not, understand, that it was unwise for 
Byron to go to Filetto. Finally, at the end of the month, she 
could bear the separation no longer -and moved back to 
Ravenna herself, to 'a noble and comfortable apartment’ in 
her father’s palazzo. 
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Women are much more attached than men 

Byron to Lady Melbourne 

The winter months of 1820-21 were spent by Teresa in her 
father s house in Ravenna — md by Byron in the Palazyo Guic- 
cioli, visitinfj her every day. It was a very different winter 
from the previous one. Then the love-affair was in its most 
stormy phase : although living in the same house, Iheir meet- 
ings had been uncertain and perilous, their love-making frus- 
trated by quarrels and mutual reproaches, and their future was 
still completely uncertain. In public they had maintained the 
semi-formal rehtionship of a lady and her ' (Cavalier Ser- 
vente *, driving together in Teresa’s coach-and-six, and attend- 
ing the theatre and carnival balls. 

This winter they were never to be seen at the Ravenna 
parties, and had settled down to a semi-conjugal domestic 
routine, unbroken by emotional storms. In all this period, 
indeed, from November 1820 to July 1821, we have only one 
letter from Byron to Teresa- -the one of January i8th about 
* Marino Fsliero ’. It is possible, of course, that some others 
may have been lost; but it seems more probable that, seeing 
his dama in ease and privacy every day, — for although living 
under her father s roof, she had her own private apartment — 
Byron felt no need to exchange frequent love-letters. Teresa 
writes of this period as having been a singularly happy one — 
and she kept to the day of her death, among her * Byron 
relics a small piece of the wall-hangings of the room where 
Byron spent his evenings with her.^ 

’ He now saw his friends/ she says, * released at last from a 
dangerous and unbearable position and living under her 
father’s protection, in a dwelling even more noble and com- 
fortable than the one she had left in Palazzo Guiccioli; he 
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saw her happy and cherished by her whole family; and his 
happiness was increased by finding himself also the object of 
the regard and liking of the whole town.’ 

Even Teresa’s paternal grandparents — ' so highly esteemed 
and respected for their domestic and religious virtues ’ — over- 
came their prejudices, and ' could not object to a liaison which 
confined itself to the outward tokens of the purest friend- 
ship 

Their indulgence, says Teresa, was partly to be attributed 
to the indignation which Guiccioli’s conduct had awakened 
in them, and partly to the fact that Byron — although an 
Englishman and a Protestant — had shown himself favourable 
to Tatholicism to the extent of sending his child, then just 
tour years old, to the convent-school of Bagnacavallo, where 
the old Count and Countess went to visit her. So poor little 
Allegra, too, played her part in the story. 

Teresa says that his chief reason for reaching this decision 
was not only that the child was becoming increasingly wilful 
and uncontrollable, but that he suspected one of the maids of 
teaching her to tell lies.® She appears to have gone off to the 
school happily enough, for on the day of her arrival the 
brother of one of the Nuns was writing to Byron. 

* I think it my duty to send you a report at once about your 
child Allegrma--a well-chosen name which suits her happy 
nature. As soon as she arrived she went off to play with 
several other little girls. I.ast night she slept quietly, and 
this morning I have found her more cheerful and lively than 
ever. She has already chosen her favourite playmate, among 
the many who are here, and with her she is enjoying herself 
— ^always, however, imder the eyes of the Mother Superior and 
of my Sister.’'* 

Teresa has supplied every detail about the strict routine of 
Byron’s life at this time, ' as the best reply to his enemies, 
who described his life in Italy as one of pleasure and vice 
Since he worked all night at his studies, he seldtxn went to 
bed before dawn, and consequently got up very late — breedc- 
fasting on a cup of sugarless tea and ffie yolk of a raw egg, 
without bread He then read or wrote letters until bis after- 
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nooft ride, which todc place regularly two hours before sua« 
set, utd almost invariably in the ccanpany of Pietro Gamba. 
Hie two young men rode in the Pineta and indulged in pistol- 
practice — fretjuently followed by a handful of ragamuffins and 
beggars, who pick^ up the silver coins the gentlemen threw 
up into the air to shoot at. At sundown Byron went home 
again and dined frugally — ' like a Pythagorean philisopher ’ 
— ^while reading, or talking to his dogs ; he rested for half an 
hour, and then went to spend the rest of the evening until ii 
o'clock in Teresa’s drawing-room, in conversation, with a little 
music on the pianoforte or the harp. With regard to music, 
Teresa says that Byron was not hard to please. ' He liked 
what pleased him, because it bad pleased him before’® — a 
sign of the completely unmusical, but which Teresa preferred 
to attribute to the innate constancy of his character. Over 
and over again he would ask her to play to him the same 

* simple popular airs ’ — ^which often moved him fb teats ; but 
if she attempted ' some variations of the Italian school ’, he 
instantly asked her to return to the original melody. 

As to conversation, it ranged over a fairly wide field. 

* Talked of Italy,’ says Byton, ' patriotism, Alfieri, Madame 
Albany and other branches of learning. Also Sallust’s Con- 
spiracy of Catiline and the War of fugurtha until at nine 
Teresa’s father and brother joined them and the conversation 
turned to farming, fencing and politics. Teresa, thou^ a 
silly woman, was far from being a stupid one — ^and there is no 
doubt that Byron enjoyed talking to her. She almost pre- 
cisely, indeed, fulfilled his description to Lady Blessington of 
his beau ideal : ' A woman with talent enough to be able to 
understand and value mine, but not sufficient to be able to 
shine herself. All men with pretensions,’ he added, ' desire 
this, though few, if any, have the courage to avow it.'® 

Teresa corrected his proofs,® she answered his Italian 
letters, she even proffered her opinion. ' What do you think 
a very pretty Italian lady said to me the other day? I said 
that I suspected it [Don Juan'} would live longer than Childe 
Harold. " Ah, but (said she) I would rather have the fame of 
Childe Harold for three years than an immortdity of Don 
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Juan ! '* Hie is that it is too true, and the women hate 
every thing which strips oflF the tinsel of Sentiment ', and diqr 
are right, as it would rob them of their weapons/^** 

Nor did Teresa content herself with this admissicm; she 
extracted a promise — ^which was kept — that Byron would stt^ 
writing Don Juan until she herself authorized him to continue 
it. Her own explanation of her bdiaviour is that, although 
she had only the first two cantos of Don Juan (in a 
French translation) she had been deeply distressed by an 
article in the Milan Gazette, quoting the attacks on Byron’s 
mo.*’aU in the English papers. 

* In vain did Lord %ron attempt to calm her by telling her 
that for his English enemies to be shocked by a burlesque 
satire was a piece of pure affectation and cant — that the 
greater part of the Classical literature which was put in the 
hands of youth was far more licentious- -that poetry is never 
dangerous to morals, because it is not based on argument or 
reason, and has not the false optimism of a Rousseau’s Saint 
Preux or a de Stael’s Corinne . . . which do far more damage 
to women’s hearts than all the poems of the present or the 
past. In vain did he tell her that the last three cantos, written 
under a gentler influence, were irreproachable.’^’ 

Teresa would have none of it. ' She only knew that he was 
being attacked, tormented, calumniated ’ — and she begged 
him to stop writing a poem which could not fail to bring 
further attacks upon him. For a long time, she tells us, Byron 
merely laughed at her, but at last he gave way. ' Very well, I 
promise you not to write any more of Don Juan until you 
yourself authorize it.’’* He then wrote to tell Murray of his 
decision : * You will therefore look upcxi these three cantos 
as the last of the poem and enclosed Teresa’s note of 
thanks. ^ 

' Do not forget, my Byron, the promise you have made me. 
Never shall I able to express to you the satisfaction I feel, 
so great is the sentiment of joy and trust with which this 
saci^ce you have made has inspired me.’ A postscript adds : 
’ I am only sorry that Don Juan was not left in the infernal 
regions.’** 
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Hdihouse’s coounents oo Byron’s dedsion, of which he 
wholeheactedly approved, ate amusing: 'Take Doctor's ad- 
vice : let your readers get up from you with an appetite. This 
is right with the best works, and of course more right when 
there is any doubt as to the niWure of the performance. La 
Signora, to be sure, knows her sex and resembles her sex. 
The comedy of love is not to theii or her taste ; how should it 

be.? — ^Your Don is too much of a joker to be a real 

favourite, although the ladies like to be thought able to 
appreciate his merits, as they do those of substantial vice, for 
fear of being taken for cold and passionless.’* 

A few months later, when Byron was writing Sardanapaiuf, 
Teresa offered her advice about this work also, deploring the 
absence of any ' love-interest ’ in its first draft. She told him 
* that in all civili?ations alike, men cannot suppress their feel- 
ings ’ ; she insisted that ’ even without attributing to the 
Assyrians the hearts of knights errant, his genius would suc- 
ceed in depicting a noble passion ’ ; she added that a tragedy 
without love in it could not fail to be tedious. 

' Lord Byron, who had begun to laugh as he listened to this 
tirade, became serious and said : " Perhaps you are right. 
’The eloquence of Santa Chiara will reform me. I will think 
it over.” 

'Oiat evening he wrote in his Journal : ' Having the advan- 
tage of her native language, and natural female eloquence, 
she overcame my fewer arguments. I believe she was light. 

\ xno.'sh. ysviv Tuose mVo SdfilnndpaVits ^an \ mtended.'"^^ 

' TTie sublime love of Myrtha ’, proudly asserts Teresa. 

was conceived that evening.’ 

It was at this time, too, that Byron was telling Teresa of 
his annoyances about the London performances of Marino 
Paliero. This tragedy which, as has been seen, had been 
written under great stress, — (‘ I have ’, he told Moore, * too 

*UopubUi^]ed letter belonging to Sir John Murray. August '-zth, 
Augusta diared Teresa’s feelings about Don Juan. ' This new 
PbeM, if persisted in, will be die mtn hliti, for what I can learn.’ 
tm» to Mr. Hodgson, April 17th, iStg. 4 /« tV, ffc, »7d, 
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many passions of mv own on hand to do justice to those 
the dead was a piece of work ^idi Byton took extremely 
seriously. * I have “ put my Sou! into Ais tragedy ” he told 
Murray, “ and in some of the Doge’s speeches there is more 
Aan a little self-identification. Perhaps precisely for this 
reason, he awaited the verdict on this work wiA unusual 
anxiety, and reported wiA satisfaction such varying com- 
ments as Foscolo’s remark that ' the characters are right Vene- 
tian ’, and GiflFord’s ' English — genuine, sterling English ’. 
But he had no illusions as to the tragedy’s fitness for the stage 
— and was exticmely annoyed to receive from Teresa a copy of 
the Milan Gazzetta, stating that it was about to be performed, 
without his consent, at Drury Lane. 

' I have just read in an It alt an paper he wrote to Murray 
on January 20th, ' " Aat Ld B has a tragedy coming out ”, 
etc. etc. . . . Now I do reiterate and desire that everything 
may be done to prevent it from coming out on any theatre — 
for which it never was designed and on which ... it could 
never succeed.’^ 

In spite, however, of these protests, the play was performed 
on April ^oth and again for five nights in May, coldly te^ 
ceived and a loss to the ’ speculating buftoons’. The follow- 
ing letter was written when he n •turned the Milan Gazzetta 
to Teresa.*® 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLl 

January iblb, i?l2i 

My Love : Here is the truth of what I said to you a few days 
ago about how 1 .un being misinterpreted in every way — 
without knowing why or how. 

The tragedy they are talking about — is not (and never 
was) eiAer written fv.r or adapted to the theatre- -but the 
form is not romantic — it is rathw regular —certainly regular 
as to Ae unity of time — and faiUng but slightly in that of 
place. You well know wheAer I ever intended to have it 
acted — for it was written by your siden—and in mcHuents cer- 
tainly more tragic fmr me as a nim Aan as a writer— for you 
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were in distress and danger. In the meantime I hear from 
your Gazette that a ' Ca&la ’ has been formed — a party — 
and a devil of a row and without my having taken the slightest 
part in it. — They say that the author read it doud \ ! ! — here 
perhaps — ^in Itavenna\ and to whom? peiiiaps to Fletcher! ! ! 
that illustrious man of letters! 

This is portentous fooling — do not feel well — my head 
aches and my heart a little . — * 

I kiss you a looo times. Always all yours 

But Byron’s mind soon turned to other matters than literary 
quarrels. During the winter and early spring of 1821 Casa 
Gamba was the centre of the political plots of the Romagna, 
and Byron was as deeply involved as the rest of the family in 
the ups and downs of the conspirators’ hopes and fears. It is 
difiicult to give an adequate picture of the atmosphere of 
Ravenna during this time of intense expectation. Here was a 
little country town, no larger than Guildford or Nottingham 
(as they were then), but wholly given up to political dissen- 
sion and strife. Day after day, the narrow streets were the 
scene o£ meetings bdween men of opposing parties, some- 
times under the cloak of temporary fraternization, sometimes 
in open conflict. One evening the Papal guards would be 
drinking in a tavern with a group of friends — guards and 
Carbonari toj^ther waking the echoes with their songs : 

Uniti e concordi 
Scacciam lo straniero, 

Ognun sia guerriero, 

Sia pronto a pugnar; 

Dali ’Alpi scoscese 
All 'Etna infocato 
Siam tutti uno Stato 
Un popolo sol.^'^ 

*This letter is quoted by Moore (omitting the last sentence) and 
is printed in the Letters and Journals (V, p. 294) without a date. 
Byton himself has made a mistake in the year, dating it January xSth, 
1820 (before Marino Paliero was written) whereas it is dearly of 
January iSzr, two days before his letter to John Murray on ihe 
same subject. 
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But the next night tha« would be a shot in the dark, a 
sudden cry — and one of die soldiers was murdered. Then 
would come reprisal : the sudden arrest or assassination of a 
Liberal, to pay for due previous night’s treachery. Two 
strangers met in the street. 'Two or three?’ one would ask 
the other, referring to the two colours of the Austrian flag 
or the three of the Carboneria, and would know by the answer 
whether he had met an enemy or a friend.* 

On Sunday mornings the Cardinal’s procession crossed the 
Cathedral Square — the old Cardinal, whom the people called 
Coccardino, glaring suspiciously about him — ^the long train 
of minor priests and guards following, the devout kneeling 
for his blessing. Frequently the sermon took the form of a 
violent diatribe against the new ideas; and during it some of 
the Liberals went out. But it was chiefly after nightfall that 
the little city came to life. 'Then, behind the facades of those 
gloomy palaces, there were whispering voices : voices of fear 
in the Cardinal’s palace, planning measures of repression and 
self-defence; voices of conspirators in the houses of Liberal 
nobles, in the shops, in the taverns, forming childish, imprac- 
ticable schemes, repeating wild rumours, dreaming yet wilder 
dreams of freedom and unity. Armed guards entered the 
houses of those the Government considered suspect, turning 
the whole place upside down, in their search for arms and 
compromising papers. If anything suspicious was found, im- 
mediate arrest followed ; the victims were taken oflF to one of 
the state fortresses, where interminable interrogatories awaited 
them, often followed by exile or execution. 

’The post-bags were searched and their contents duly re- 
ported to Rome and Vienna by the Government spies. 

' I wonder if they can read them ’, wrote Byron, * when they 
have opened them! If so, they may see, in gny most legible 
hand, that I think them damned scoundrels and barbarians, 
their emperor a fool, and themselves more fools than he; all 
which they may send to Vienna, for anything I care. 'They 

*The three colours of the Carboneria (black, red and blue) 
had a symbolic meaning: the Uack (coal) stood for faith, the 
Uue (smoke) for hope and the red (fire) for charity. 
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have got themselves masters of the Papal police and are 
bullying away; but some day or other they will pay for it all.’** 
For already the Carbonari were beginning to risk occasicmal 
acts of reprisal. On the evening of December 8th, 1820, as 
Byron was putting on his greatiioat to go and call on Teresa, 
he heard a shot, and, running out into the street, found a 
dying man lying there, wounded in five places. It was an 
officer of the Cardinal’s guard. 

' ’There were about him Diego, his Adjutant, crying like a 
child; a priest howling; a Surgeon who dared not touch him; 
two or three confused and frightened soldiers . . . and the 
street dark as pitch, with the people flying in all directions.’ 
Byrtm had the man carried into his house, ’ but it was too late, 
he was gone ... He only said "■ O Dio! and GesH!" two or 
three times, and appeared to have suffered very little’,* 

'The officer who had been murdered was a Captain Luigi 
Dal Pinto, who for two years had been in command of the 
Papal troops at Ravenna — * a brave officer,’ says Byron, ' but 
an unpopular man ’. ’The police attempted to find the mur- 
derer, but failed to do so — whereupon the Cardinal issued a 
proclamation offering a reward of 1000 scudi to any informer 
who would reveal his identity or to any of his accomplices 
who would «ive him«ielf up. The informers were promised 
secrecy, and the accomplices impunity,** 

As the winter wore on, snow and mud blocked the roads 
entirely, and the town suffered the isolation — ^and, for Byron, 
the tedium- -of a veritable siege Even the post from Eng- 
land was delayed. * The snow of last week melting to the 
sdrocco of today, so that there were two damned things at 
once. Could not even get to ride on horseback in the forest. 
Stayed at home all the morning — looked at the fire — ^won- 
dered when the post would come.’®^ 

Now and again, in a spell of better weather, a messenger 

•Z../., V, p. 136. Lieutenant Elisei, with whom Byton used to 
ride in the Pineta, wrote from Forli a day later, to say how much 
Byron's humane behaviour had been appreciated. 'Many people 
have asked me about it; I have told the story as it is and everyone 
said that it did you great Imour.’ December 3081, 1820. Unpublished 
letter belonging to Sir John Murray. 
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wouJd arrive from Faenza or Forll, bringing news of what 
was happening in the rest of the Romagna. On January ydi, 
at a Conversazi(Mte, Pietro Gamba took Byron aside and told 
him that die Patriots had received notice from Forll diat the 
Cardinal had given orders for several arrests. The Ravenna 
conspirators were consequently arming themselves, and were 
prepared — if any arrests were attempted — ^to start a fight. 
Byron promptly offered to take into his own house any who 
feared arrest, and to fight for them, if the house were 
atracked. He then went home and spent the rest of the ni^t 
in some exhilaration, awaiting the turn of events. 

' Expect to hear the drum and the musquetry momently (for 
they swear to resist, and are right) — ^but I bear nothing, as 
yet, save the plash of the rain and the gusts of the wind . . . 
Mended the fire — have got the arm.s — ^and a book or two, 
which I shall turn over. T know little of their numbers, but 
think the Carbonari strong enough to beat the troops, even 
here. With twenty men this house might be defended for 
twenty-four hours against any force to be brought against it.’*® 

The next morning, however, there was an anticlimax. 
Pietro Gamba called to tell him that none of last night’s 
rumours were true. No arrests had yet taken place, but an 
attack by the Sanfedisti was still expected at Forll. The 
Sanfedisti — the bitterest opponents of the Carbonari — ^were 
members of an association originally founded by law-abiding 
Jesuits, at the time of the suppression of the Company, to 
defend the Catholic faith, the institutions of the Church, and 
the temporal dominion of the Pope, but which had gradually 
come to include all that was most reactionary in the country : 

' ribald clerics, overbearing nobles, trouble-makers, impostors, 
spies — all standing on guard, like the dragon of the Hes- 
perides, before the altar and the throne Tbe solemn oath 
of fidelity taken by »he members of this order was the follow- 
ing; 

' In the presence of God the Omnipotent, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, and 'of Mary the ever Immaculate Virgin, of the 
whole Celestial Court, and of thee, Honoured Father, I vow 
to have my hand cut and my throat slit, to perish of hunger 
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or die in cruel martyrdCMn, lo suffer the crudi tortures of Hell, 
rather than betray or deceive <xie of die hcaioured fathers or 
brothers of this Guholic Apostolic Society, or fail in the 
duties I have taken on. I swea^ to sustain with the whole 
strength of my heart and arm the holy catise to which I have 
consecrated myself, and show myself unforgiving to any man 
belonging to the infamous rabble of the Liberals, without any 
distinction of kinship, rank, sex or age. I swear immortal 
hatred against all the enemies of our only trae and holy 
Religion, Githolic and Roman.'*’ 

Later on, in the risings of 1831 and 1848, the members of 
this organization rivalled the most extreme revolutiixiaries 
in their deeds of violence; and already they were beginning 
to be feared. 

On this occasion Byron listened to Pietro Gamba’s story, 
furnished him with some more arms for his men, and, after 
repeating that in case of trouble, the conspirators might 
assemble in his house, offered some very sensible advice. * I 
advised them to attack in detail, and in different parties, in 
different places (though at the same time) so as to divide the 
attention of the troops, who, though few, yet, being dis- 
ciplined, would beat any body of people (not trained) in a 
tegular fight.'*® 

'That evening the Gambas came back with more news, which 
had been given them by Count Alborghetti. 'This suave and 
agreeable nobleman, who, in early days, had taken great 
pleasure in introducing Byron to Ravenna society, had for 
some time been sending him such political news as, in his 
capacity of Secretary General of the Province, often reached 
him, b^ore beaxuing known by the general public. 'Thus in 
November he had been the &cst to tell Byron of Queen 
Caroline's acquittal. 

‘ You could not have sent me better news,’ Byron replied,*® 
' better for England, for it will prevent a revolutiim — though 
it may hasten a reform — or bMet for Italy, for if (as is 
]»tofaable) the Ministry is changed — ^we shall have a pacific 
administration, who may perhaps interfere to prevent the 
"bel paese" from beco^ng the prey alike of facticras dti- 
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zens or of fomgn Rrmies. The News ace also personally 
agreeable to oie — for 1 have obligations to the Queen for her 
kindness to me when she kept her residence at Kensington 
Palace. My friends in England have reproached me severely 
for not being present to do my duty on Her Majesty’s trial, 
but it is a satisfaction for me to see by the result that my 
humble vote and voice were not necessary. 

' I beg my respects and thanks to His Eminence for the 
communication, and I request your acceptance of my acknow- 
ledgments; you write English so well that I need hardly tell 
you that you were right m Loth your terms — for if London 
had not been *' illuminated ” it is probable that the people 
would have " fired ” it and then it would have been “ illumin- 
ated ” with a vengeance.' 

Ten days later, on December 3 rd, Alborghetti was asking 
Byron for more details on the subject. ' Since our publidc 
papers speak with darkness and ambiguity about the ^cen’s 
trial and her deliverance, be so kind as to tell me something 
more clear and precise on purpose. What signifies the ad- 
journment of Parliament for six months? According to your 
Laws, is the bill to be put on the carpet another time? Is the 
triumph of the Queen entire or incomplete?”*'* 

Byron sent an immediate reply : * I answer you without hesi- 
tation — the Bill is thrown out entirety and completely : the 
expression of ” read again this day six months ” is little more 
than a form used on the rejection of all Parliamentary Bills 
whatsoever, and which cannot be dispensed with : it is like 
saying " the King never dies ” which is another form of the 
B. Constitution. 'The great struggle now will be to throw out 
the Ministers — ^how this may end we cannot yet know — 

England at present will not go to war ^France and Prussia 

are against it — and if the Ministers are beaten — ^there will 
perhaps be no foreign war at all; but this is problematical. — 
Whether the Ministers in their agony will try some censure or 
other in a different shape against the Queen — is not certain, 
but if they do thiy will be beaten probably.’*^ 

On December nth Alborghetti wrote again about a change 
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of in England — which, he hopefully considered, 

may change the Stete of Europe’. And now the news he 
transmitted began to be more closely related to Italian affairs. 
At the beginning of Decembat, he had told Byron that the 
Pope, the King of Piedmont and the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
had been invited to the Congress of Leybach, but that neither 
the P<^ nor Cardinal Consalvi would attend.®* And, a tew 
days later, he added that the King of Naples had also been 
invited. ‘ If ’, he wrote, ' the [Neapolitan] Nation hinders the 
king from going, this will afford a proof of his want of 
liberty, and will be considered as a declaration of war.’ The 
king, according to Alborghetti, had appealed to his Parlia- 
ment for permission to go, promising ' upon hts Royal word 
that at his return he would give a Liberal Constitution, the 
most apt to the wants of his subjects and entirely grounded 
on liberal principles ’.*® 

At the meeting, indeed, of the Neapolitan Parliament on 
December 8th, to which Alborghetti referred, the most violent 
feeling had been shown against the king’s going to Leybach. 
Many of the deputies, including General Pepe, had appealed 
with daggers in their hands, wearing the colours of the ( ar- 
boneria, and crying ”1116 Spanish Constitution or Death’’ 
The streets arcnind the Parliament were filled with a threaten- 
ing crowd. 'The ( arbonari wished for open war with Austria, 
and referred to the Abruzai, somewhat prematurely, as the 
Neapolitan Thermopylae, but the army itself and the people 
were all for peace and quiet.®'* 

By the end of the month, however, Alborghetti was writing 
to Byron. ' ’There is, to my advice, no hope of accommodation 
between the sovereign and the people of Naples, because it 
seems decided not to bear the constitution of Spain in Italy. 
'They write from Milan that the Austrian Army shall go to 
Naples in any case, either as a friend or an enemy.’®* 

Alborghetti’s letters requested Byron to maintain the great- 
est secrecy about his information, and not to give away the 
name of his informant Byron, however, did not take either 
die Count or his news very seriously. 
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' He is a trimmer,’ he wtote in his Journal on January Stfi, 
^fter noting Alborghetti's news from Forii, 'and deals, at 
present, his cards with both hands. If he don't mind, they’ll 
be full. He pretends (/ doubt him — they don't — ^we shall see) 
that there is no such order (of arrest), and seems staggered 1^ 
the immense exertions of the Neapolitans and the fierce spirit 
of the Liberals here. The truth is that [he] cares for little 
but his place (which is a good one) and wishes to play pretty 
with both parties. He has changed his mind thirty times these 
last three moons, to my knowledge, for he corresponds with 
me. But he is not a bloody fellow — only an avaricious one.’* 

The police, too, kept an eye on Alborghetti. Later on, one 
of dieir spies in Ravenna was solemnly reproved by the head 
of the police for going to the Count’s house, because * he is 
considered double-faced and greedy’. The spy hastened to 
justify himself, saying that : ' In that company there is 
nothing secret, and the conversation is of a kind not to injure 
either the Government or private individuals. What Albor- 
ghetti’s views <ki politics are I would not like to say, for in 
speaking to me he has certainly been fair and reasonable ; as to 
his being greedy, one has unfortunately only got to have a 
post, to be subject to this accusation.’*® 

On this occasion Alborghetti’s information to Byron appears 
to have been exact, and the conspirators realized that, after* 
all, nothing was going to happen for the present. ' It seems 
that just at this moment (as Lydia Languish says) “ there will 
be no elopement after all 1 wish that I had Imown as much 
last night . . . And yet I oughts * 1 °*’ to complain, for, though 
it is a sirocco, and heavy rain, I have not yawned for these 
two days.’®^ 

*L.J., V, pp. i99-<So. Alborghetti’s name is replaced by an asterisk, 
but there can be no doubt about his identity Teresa gives a similar 
account of him in the ’Vie’, callmg him *a witty and timid man, 
concerned only with his own interests, who — as he did not know 
yet who would win — ^kept a foot in both stirrups. He often went 
to see Lord Byron, and pretended to keep him informed about events. 
Lord Byron found his company amusing, but knew what to think 
of him, and was always very careful.’ ’Vie’, pp. 571-2. 

T.LA. 
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The oext morning, however, a fresh rumour came from 
Bologna : the Austrian troops had been placed on war pay 
and were about to march. The usual conspirators assembled 
in the evening. ‘ They meaa to insurrect here, and are to 
honour me with a call ther^pon. I shall not fall back, 
though I don’t think them in force or heart sufficient to make 
much of it. But onward 1 — it is now the time to act, and what 
signifies self, if a single spark of that which would be un- 
worthy of the past can be bequeathed unquenchedly to the 
future.^’** 


And, four days later: ’News come — the Powers mean to 
war with the peoples. The intelligence seems positive . . . 
The king-times are fast finishing. There will be blood shed 
like water, and tears like mist; but the peoples will conquer 
in the encl. I shall not live to .see it, but I foresee it,’*® 

But, again, the excitement .subsided — and,* again, kept 
indoors by the rain and mud, boredom and melancholy over- 
came him. Janu.'iry 22nd was his birthday. 

’ " Tis the middle of the night by the castle-clock,” and I 
am now thirty-three! 

'Through life’s road, so dim and dirty, 

I have dragged to three-and -thirty. 

What have these years left to me? 

Nothing — except thirty-three.’ 

' I go to my bed ’, he added, ’ with a heaviness of heart at 
having lived so long, and to so little purpose.’*® 

The thaw was now approaching, and with it the date when, 
according to plan, the Neapolit,ui revolutionary troops were to 
march northward and, after joining the insurgents of the 
Rcma/*na, to liher.tte the Papal States. But as the time foe 
action drew nearer, Byron was appalled by the frivolity and 
irresponsibility of his fellow-conspirators. Carnival was now 
again in full swing — and the revolutionaries were engaged in 
displaying their masques on the G)rse. 


' Vive la bagatelle f The Germans ate on. tKe Po, tVvo 

masters in council at Leybach 
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party: ’They don't return till Sunday — that is to say, they 
have been out for five days, buffooninp, while the interests of 
a whole country are at stake, and even they themselves com- 
promised. It is a difficult part to play amon/^st such 1 set of 
assassins and blockheads, — ^but, when the scum is skimmed 
off, or has boiled over, ^ood miy ccftne of it. If this country 
could but be freed, what would be too preat for the accom- 
’^h’»hment of that d^’si'-e^ for the e'rtinction of that SIrh of 
Aees? Let us hope They have hoped these thousand years.’^® 
The best of the lot, he maintained, were the peasants — ’a 
fine, sava;?e race of two-legged leopards,’— and his spirits rose 
when, the weather having cleared, he was able to ride out into 
the forest, and there met a company of the American! ' all 
armed and singinc witli all their might, '' Sem tutti soldat' 
per la liberti” ("We irc ill soldieis for liberty”) They 
cheered me as I passed. — I returned their salute, and rode 
on.’<» 

The date of the risinjt was fixed at last; it was to be on 
Febmiry 15th to coincide with the day when the Austrian 
pa,ssa»>e of the Po was expected. But now, again, there was a 
pitiable piece of mismanagement. The Austrians, having 
perhaps had word of the plan, put forward the date of their 
advance, and before the cities of the Romagna had succeeded 
in imiting their scattered volunteers, 40,000 Austrian troops 
were across the Po. The Carboneria headquarters in Bologna 
ordered that they were * to be allowed to pass, and only to be 
attacked on all sides on their return And indeed, when 
they arrived, it was found that some of their officers were 
themselves Carbonari, so that they were most cordially re- 
ceived and ' even some of those citizens who had been most 
noted for their prediJection for the new ideas, feasted with 
them ’.** The Austrian army thus proceeded southwards with- 
out any interference and another opportunity was lost. 

The Papal Govcxnmott at once tedovibled its severities. 

*occBiJLiMi, op. dt, p. 9. 'But who’, he pathetically added, 
could do so, vheu tt last diey did come from their eotcrprisev 
trlun^hant and with branches of myrtle in their helmets?’ 
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Private houses were seasdied, there were fresh arrests, and the 
Cardinal issued a Proclamation — of which a copy was sent 
beforehand to Byron by Alborghetti' — declaring that anyone 
found in die possession of arm^ was liable to arrest. Pietro 
Gauiba accordingly decided that the only safe place in 
Ravenna for the arms of his volunteers, most of which had 
been purchased with Byron’s money, was Byron’s cellar, and 
hastily dumped them there, when he was out, without even 
OMisulting him. 

' They throw back upon my hands, and into my house, 
these very arms . . . with which I had furnished them at llieir 
own request, and at my own peril and expense . . .’ But the 
next day he added : ‘ It is no great matter, supposing that 
Italy could be liberated, who or what is sacrificed. Only think 
— ^a free Italy! I Why, ihere has been nothing like it since 
the da)rs of Augustus.''** 

For a few days longer hope persisted — a faint hope, since it 
tested upon the Neapolitans. ' Let the Neapolitans have but 
the pluck of the Dutch of old, or the Spaniards of now, or 
of the German Protestants, the Scotch Presbyterians, the Swiss 
under Tdl, or the Greeks under Themistocles . . . and there is 
yet a resurrection for Italy, and a hope for the world.''*® 

On February 24th the Pope issued a decree, warning all 
good C.atholics to abstain from taking part in the forthcoming 
rising — and Alborghetti confidentially sent a copy of the 
document, before its publication, to Byron — ' a sign ', the 
latter commented, ' that he does not know what to think. 
When he wants to be well with the patriots, he sends me some 
dvil message or other ’. Byron’s own optimism was still un- 
shaken : ‘ For my own part, it seems to me, that nothing but 
the most decid^ success of the Barbarians can prevent a 
general and immediate rise of the whole nation 

And then the bad news came. ' 'The secret intelligence ar- 
rived this morning frem the frontier to the C[arbonari} is as 
bad as possible. 'The p/tm has missed — the Chiefs are be- 
trayed, military as well as dvil — and die Neapolitans not only 
have moved, but have declared to the P{apal} Govern- 
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ment and to the Barbarians, that they know nothing of the 
matter! I ! Thus the world goes, and thus the Italians are 
always lost, for lack of union among themselves 

Ihe story of the defeat of the Neapohtan army is, mdeed, 
— when we remember how it was formed and what Govern- 
ment It defended — hardly surprising. It was composed of 
74,000 men — to confront the Austrian 43,000 But of the 
Neapolitans 42,000 were raw recruits, and the rest were the 
unamalgamated mob of disgruntled veterans and dilettante 
civilians which we have already described. Moreover, too 
many members of the Carboneria, who had been responsible 
beforehand for the most warlike speeches, now found excel- 
lent reasons for staying at home, while those who went 
with the army openly stated their lack of faith in its victory 
One person alone remained incorrigibly hopeful* General 
Pepe, who caused the Naples Gaztttt solemnly to announce 
the precise date — March 7th — 00 which his troops would be 
victorious ! 

On that day, indeed, his ill-armed, tll-led, undisciplined 
rabble found themselves face to face, in the plain of Rieti, 
with the Austrian army — ^and fled, almost before a shot was 
hred In Naples, the grcilei part of the deputies showed an 
ecpial haste to desert the Parliament and by March 23td the 
Austrian troops had cKCUpied N*iples. The constitutional 
regime was over 

Once again it is in Rangone that we find the most vivid 
account of what happened, in a lampoon of the day . 

IL LAMENT© DI PlTJflNLLlA 
Pulanella malcontento 
Di servir nel regg'iiiento 
Scrive a Mamma a Benevento 
Della patna il triste evento : 

‘ Movimento, Parlamento, 

Giuramento, sgiuramento 
Gran fermento e poco argento 
Armamento, e nel cimento 
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Siam fuggiti come il vento. 

Me ne pento, me ne pento 
Mamma cara, Mamma Bella, 

Prega Dio pw Puldnella.’*® 

It may well be imagined with what consternation the news 
was received in the Romagna. Not only had the Neapolitan 
forces been scattered, hut their leaders had denied that any 
plan of union with the Romagna had ever existed. 

' The real Italians ’, wrote Byron, ' are not to blame — 

merely the scoundrels at the Heel of the Boot ^The 

Neapolitans have betrayed themselves and all the World, and 
diose who would have given their blood for Italy can now 
only give her their tears.’®® 

Byron now advised his fellow-conspirators to rise at once, 
rather than wait to be arrested. He again oifeaed ' whatever 
I can do by money, means or person starting with the prac- 
tical gift of .^500 scudi. But the Carbonari were now deeply 
disheartened, messages had to be sent to the other cities of 
the Romagna before any decision could be reached and it soon 
became evident that nothing would be done. Byron took his 
disappointment to Teresa, as she sat at her harpsichord ; 

’ *' Alas,” she said with the tears in her eyes, " the Italians 
must now return to making operas.” *' I fear ”, Byron com- 
mented, " that and maccaront are their forte, and * motley 
their only wear’. However, there are some high spirits 
among them still.” 

And it was precisely these few ‘ high spirits ' who were 
now in danger. The Papal Government, thanks to its ubi- 
quitous spies, was wdl informed by now of the names of its 
enemies. 

' I have risked myself with the others here, and how far I 
may or may not be compromised is a problem at this moment; 
some of them, like " Craigengelt ”, would " tell all and more 
than all, to save themsdves ”.’®* 

Others, at the same time, were retrating to the Govern- 
ment’s policy of intimidation, with acts of violence. At 
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Faenza a Ginoa of the Cathedcal, Momigtior Moatevecdu, 
veil known {ot his diatribes from the pulpit against the 
Carbonari, was shot at in the Corso, and a few weeks later 
was murdered.^^ At Forlt and in Ravenna several other agents 
of the police were also assassinated. 

' A German spy {boasting himself such) was stabbed last 
week, but not mortally. The moment 1 heard that he went 
about bullying and boasting, it was easy for me, or anyone 
else, to foretell what would occur to him 
For a few weeks the Government remamed inactive — com* 
pleting Its plans and its lists Ihen, quite suddenly, it acted. 
At torli, many scores of arrests were made, a new batch of 
Liberals was exiled or imprisoned And now some fresh 
attempts were made to find a pretext for getting rid of Byron. 

first Cardmal Rusconi decided to look into the case of 
Gigante, the man to whom Byron had entrusted his impru- 
dent address to the Neapolitan insurgents On behalf of the 
Seaetary of State, Cardinal Rusconi wrote to Byron, to m- 
quire whctlier it was true . 

(a) Ihat Gigante had called upon Lega Zambelli and 
had presented to Byron a request for money, saying 
that he had been arrested and robbed, 

{b) Ihat his request had been granted, and 

(f) That he had called upon Byron to express his 

gratitude ” 

Over Byron s letter a veil of silence was drawn. 

Alborghetti forwarded the Cardinal’s letter to Byron, with 
a memorandum for a suitable reply, trusting that ' the trans- 
action will bring no harm to the pool devil who is the 
object of it .®'’ Byron at once rq>li^: 

BYRON TO CONTE O I U S,E P P B 
ALBORGHETTI®^ 

Ravenna May 2'^th, 1821 

Dear Sir : I enclose you Bie copy for one or two slight altera- 
tions and also the petition of this Signor Giant. Ihe Docu- 
ment Itself confirms what 1 have said . . . 
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If you would have the goodness to have copied out on the 
enclosed sheet of paper the answer to the Cardinal, 1 will 
sign it with pleasure. Yours ever truly B. 

Apparently, however, the Cardinal thcnight the matter too 
trivial a one to liable him to get rid of Byron, and only a few 
weeks later, another expedient was tried. An officer of the 
Cardinal’s guard, m plain clothes, picked a quarrel with 'Iita, 
Byron’s servant, who, having drawn his stiletto, was im- 
prisoned and threatened with banishment. Byron at once sent 
olf an indignant letter of protest to Alborghetti. 

BYRON TO CONTE GIUSEPPE 
ALBORGHETTI*’'* 

June zHtb, 1821 

Dear Sir: It appears to me that there must be«some cleiical 
intrigue of the low priests about the Caidinal, to render all 
this nonsense necessary about a squabble in the street of 
words only, between a soldier and a servant. If it is diiected 
against me, it shan’t succeed — ^for I desire no better than a 
fair examination of my conduct, as far as connected with the 
place or the inhabitants. 

If against the poor Valet, it is an odious oppression; I 
desire no more than a process, for then they would see the 
falsehood of all the trash about this man, who has no more 
to do with political matters than the Alan in the Moon. 

If you can get this business settled either here (which 
would be better and shorter) or at Rome, you will not find me 
less obliged or more ungrateful than you have hitherto found 
me. Why can't they decide the matter by an investigation, an 
arrest or a reproof? 'There never was any objection on my 
part to his having a punishment proportioned to the offence 
— ^but not a chastisement the consequences of which might 
affect the man’s prospects through me. I wish to know what 
is to be gained by it? If they think to get rid of me they 
shan't — for as I am conscious of no fault, I will yield to no 
expression, but will go at my own good time, when it suits 
my inclination and affairs. 
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That they may disgust me is not difficult — and in that case 
it may so happen that more than myself may be disgusted in 
the end. I wrote to the Cardinal in ffie only style that it 
became me to use. I am not conscious of being wanting in 
respect to his age and staticxi — in other pomts I used the 
freedom of statement due to my own rank, and the circum- 
stances of the business. Believe me, yours ever and tmly 

BYRON 

Alborghetti seems at this time to have felt himself under 
some obligation to Byron, for on June 17 th, he had written 
to him in terms of the most impassioned gratitude: ‘What 
must I say of your kindness and generosity? Or how can I 
say enough? You are like the Lord, whose rewards are of a 
hundred for one. The duties of society and friendship pre- 
scribed the little service that 1 made you, and I am con- 
founded in seeing at what a high rate you have put it. I then 
devote myself to your service for ever, and I sign this pro- 
testation with my name without hesitation. I never blushed 
to make the world acquainted, that I know gratefulness.'®* 

But in spite of all these highflown phrases, Alborghetti did 
not now compromise himstdf by calling on Byron, but merely 
sent him his lawyer : * Forget for a moment the liberty and 
the greatness of your country, and pity the necessity which 
obliges us to every sort of circumspection ... In the mean- 
time I pray you to calm your heat, and be assured that the 
Government, till now, do not aim at all your respectable. 
Person.’®* 

Alborghetti, moreover, did not attempt to plead with the 
Cardinal, but was only able to report that the prelate, ' after 
many praises of your love of justice and impartiality, insists 
upon the removal of the same servant, the ntoce so as he has 
b^ represented to him as a very bad subject.’ 

But Alborghetti persevered, and at last wrote to Byron that 
' the great business of your servant is over and in the best and 
in the most satisfactory manner : everyone has dealt with him 
as with a Knight.’ 'Tto semnt ' did not utter a single w<»d 
of excuse’; the Cardinal yielded about die banishment and 
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let him out of prison; and Albor^hetti could confinn that ' at 
four o’clock he will be ready to serve you as usual 

The general situation in Ravenna, however, had not im- 
proved. The arrests of promiitpt Liberals continued, and it 
now seemed inevitable that the 6ambas should be included in 
their number. At last, after some weeks of painful suspense, 
the blow fell. On the evening of July loth, as he was coming 
home from the theatre, Pietro Gamba was arrested and was 
escorted to the frontier of the State. The next morning his 
rooms were searched, but Teresa had been warned in time, and 
was able to destroy any compromising papers. It was believed 
that Count Ruggero Gamba would be spared — in view of his 
position as the head of a family, and also of the fact that, 
although he had made no secret of where his sympathies lay, 
he was not actually an active member of the Carboneria. But 
since the principal object of the measures against the Gamba 
family was to provoke the departure of Byron — whom no one 
dared to molest directly — Count Ruggero, too, was added to 
the list of exiles, and ordered to leave the State within 
twenty-four hours. Since Teresa was now living under her 
father's protection, it was presumed that she would go with 
him, and th.at Byron’s departure would therefore also be 
ensured. 

But at this point Teresa seems to have broken down com- 
pletely. How, she asked, was it possible for her to leave 
Byron in Ravenna, where she knew his life was threatened ' by 
sectarian fanatics like the Sanfedisti and Austrian hirelings’? 
She wrote herself that her courage failed her, and that ' ac- 
cablfe she let her father go off alone in the early morning 
to Filetto, where he was to put his affairs in order, before 
leaving the State on the next day. From here, still expecting 
Teresa to join him, he sent her the following letter: 

CONTE RUGGERO GAMBA TO 
CONTBSSA GUICCIOLI 

July tith, 1821 

My Teresa: Your agitation is in my mind all the time and 
causes me ever greater pain. I had hoped to find comfort in 
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you, and to give some to you in return, but now your weak* 
ness frightens me. Take courage, for your own good and 
for ours, and try to calm your imagination, which can depict 
nothing but tragedies. As for me, I assure you that this free 
air makes my spirit feel free too — and that I felt prouder, 
once I stood outside those walls, which now enclose no one 
but slaves Try to strengthen your spirit with such thoughts 
and to be of some support to mine. Remember that Pietro is 
waiting for us — and not with eyes flooded with tears. Fm- 
brate your brothers for me, and most of all my little Faustina* 
— let your tenderness be the outward expression of mine. 
Tell Lord Byron that T hope to see him again soon. Tomor- 
row at about four o’clock I think we should do well to start. 
I will wait for you at the race-track Think of a happy future 
— conquer your imagination thus. If you have any important 
news to send me, give it to the coachman, who alone has my 
orders. Your aflfectionate father. 

Teresa at once sent on this letter to Byron, together with a 
note, * containing the expression of a sorrow which could 
only increase Byron’s own ’. 


July ixth, 1821 

My dear Byron • You will not refuse to become the keeper of 
my troubles — ^you who are their only cause — ^you who alone 
can understand me and give me peace — ^you who are toe only 
tie that still holds me to life. I cannot describe my state to 
you — it is a CMitinual agony. What a night! Every hour 
that passed seemed to me a century of suffering, and yet only 
a minute, when I thought that so few more were left, befofF 
1 must leave you. My dear Byron, do you think that I shall be 
strcMig enough? I am feeling very unwell — do not seem to 
be able to collect my ideas — as perhaps you will see from tois 
letter — my head is all upset — am I losing my mind? Ah, it 
would be better! 1 shodd suffer no more. This is toe first 

* Faustina was Teresa’s youngest sister, bom in X819. Her motoer 
died at her birto. 
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ffloment I have felt alive since last night, because I am talking 
to you — ^but when I am certain that you do not hear me any 
more, when my laments will be lost in space, my God, my 
God — feel as if T should not be able to go on living. My 
Byron, give me strength, make me able to fulfil my duties as 
a daughter. 

Why do you want to take your little girl out of the convent^ 
Would it not be better to leave her in the safe place where she 
is^ This is just a thought that crosses my mind, which T did 
not express last night because my ideas were so confused, but 
I do helie\'e that it would he the best thing for her 

My dear Byron, forpive me if T trouble you with my 
letters — ^but it relies'es me to write to you — ^and your genero- 
sity will bear with me*® 

* This anpuish ’ TerosT herself comments, ' giay seem ex- 
aggerated and puerile to anyone who has not known the state 
of the country at that time’ Byron, she tells us, at once 
hurried to her side To a certain extent, he shared her anxiety 
He thought it improbible that the exiles would be allowed to 
remain in Tuscany, and he therefore wished Teresa’s depar- 
ture to be put off, until her father was more certain of his 
own future. He accordingly sent the following letter to Count 
Ruggero. 

BYRON TO CONTE RUGGFRO GAMBA 

July 12th, t82T 

Mj dear Ruggero : You are Teresa’s master by right — and 
mine by duty and friendship. But m view of the circumstances 
I should think it better, also for prudence’s sake, for her not 
to leave for a few days. If you insist, she will give way and 
so will I — who have not and should not have a voice in the 
matter. But the passports are equivocal — ^her presence will not 
be of any use to prevent them if ffiey want to molest you, or to 
console you — for you would not want to see a woman left 
alone in sudi a situation. 

If things go well we shall join you; if ill — even then we 
shall join you, in any circumstances whatever — and 1 shall 
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consider it my doty to find you, even if you are in prison. — 

But I beg you not to precipitate matters for the present, 
and particularly to think of all that might happen to Teresa, 
deprived of you and of Pierino — and jn enemy country, 

For my part I have no more to say except that I hope to see 
you and Piermo very soon —which I will do in one place or 
another — ^Keep well and believe me always. Your most 
affectionate friend by RON 

P.s. I am returning today’s packet — ^which Teresa made you 
return to me. Make use freely not only of that, but of every- 
thing of mine. — 

You will do as you wish —but in any case remember- th-it 
if iny separaticm occurs between Teresa and me — ^it will not 
be my fault. 

Count Gamba, on receiving this letter, at once sent his 
daughter his consent to her remaining in Ravenna. ' I breathe 
again,* Teresa wrote to Byron. ‘ My father is willing for me 
to remain — read the enclosed letter. Now I am only left 
with the pain of uncertainty about my father's and my 
brother’s fate — ^Pierino’s especially. But what a compensation 
to be able to stay here — where you are! This evening we 
shall see each other again ’®* 

Letters came from the exiles, from Bologna and Florence, 
and tor a few days it seemed possible that Count Ruggero 
might be allowed to return, as had happened in a few other 
cases For Pietro, no such permission was likely, and indeed 
he wrote that he would not accept it if it came. * As for me, 
I neither ask nor wish to return,’ he wrote to his sister. * No 
power could make me come back to places vdiich, in tfieir 
present condition, 1 despise and hate.’®* 

Count Ruggero wrote in a calmer tone. ' Here in Florence^’ 
he wrote, ’ my spirit is at rest. Those who tried to triumph 
over us only deserve our contempt and will be sufficiently 
punished hf the opinion of all good and sensible men — and 
time will avenge us. 

' The Tuscan Goverqnwot ba* welcomed us cordially, and 
had I no children or business to call me bade, I would go so 
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fat as to say that tibis is one of the best moments of my life. 
Meanwhile public opinion and bewildetment is so clearly on 
our side, that it somewhat recompenses us for the injustice we 
have endured. But I belong optirely to my family, and on 
their account, I should prefer my return to Ravenna to any 
other satisfaction on earth,’®* 

Moved by these letters, by Teresa’s tears and by his own 
desire to remain in Ravenna, Byron was determined to leave 
nothing undone to obtain the exiles’ return, Elizabeth 
Duchess of Devonshire, — an old fiiend of T.ady Melbourne’s 
and one of the most charming women of her time — was then 
living in Rome and enjoyed a considerable influence in Papal 
circles. Might she not be persuaded to use it on behalf of the 
Gambas? So Byron took up his pen and sent (he Duchess a 
most pressing letter, 

' Among the list of exiles on account of the ISle susp/cions 
and the intrigues of the Austrian Government (the most 
infamous in history) — there arc many of my acquaintances in 
Romagna and some of my friends; of these more particularly 
are the two Counts GamKa (father and son) of a noble and 
respected family in this city. In common with thirty or more 
of all ranks they have been hurried from their home without 
process — without hearing— without accusation, ’Their father 
is universally respected and liked ; his family is numerous and 
mostly young — ^and these are now left without protection; the 
son is a very fine young man, with very little of the vices of 
his age or climate . . , Could your Gnace, or would you, ask 
the repeal of both, or at least of one of these, from those in 
power in the Holy City? I can assure your Grace and the 
very pious Government in cjuestion, that there can be no 
danger in this act of clemency, shall I call it? It would be but 
justice with us — ^but here! — let them call it what they will,’®® 

The Cardinal’s chief object in exiling the Gambas having 
been to get rid of Byron, it can be imagined that he was not 
too pleased to see Teresa still in Ravenna, with Mylord by her 
side. The next step, clearly, must be to expedite Teresa’s 
departure. For this purpose Count Alborghetti sent for a 
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family friend and connection of the Gambas, Count Rampi of 
Faenza — 'a wise, prudent and influential man' — and told 
him that Guiccidii had once again appealed to Rome, asking 
that Teresa should be obliged to return to him, or, failing 
that, be shut up in a convent. Teresa, in her version, implies 
that in actual fact Guiccioli never did make this appeal — 
though it would very probably have been granted if he had — 
and that the whole thing was a fabrication of Alborghetti’s. 
In any case. Count Rampi believed it and, in all good faith, 
hurried to Teresa to warn her of the danger.®^ She ut once 
sent off to Byron the following unhappy letter:®* 

’ Only this was lacking to drive me to despair. I am in a 
terrible state — ^without you I shall never be able to make up 
my mind, shall never be able to reach a reasonable decision. 
Rampi has Just left me, having been sent by Alborghetti to tell 
me that I must leave Ravenna before Tuesday, b^use Guic- 
cioli has had recourse to Rome to demand that I shall either 
return to him, or be shut up in a convent. He says that the 
answer will come in a few days, that I must talk about it to 
no one —but leave at night — for if my plan were known, they 
might stop it, and take away my passport, which the goodness 
of Heaven has enabled me to obtain. Byron ! I am in despair 
... If I have to leave you here without knowing when I 
shall see you again, I am resolved to stay. — But I hardly know 
what I am saying, I am in such a terrible state — and why? — 
not certainly on account of my own danger, but only — I call 
Heaven to witness — only on account of yours . . . Rampi 
and Alborghetti will call on you at about three o’clock to tell 
you all this. Your unhappy friend. 

On hearing this news, Byron — ’ irritated and agitated by 
all these intrigues ' — ^firmly advised Teresa to leave at once, a 
piece of advice with which her uncle, Marchese Cavalli, 
warmly agreed. The latter also very sensibly advised h«r to 
take with her all the papers relating to her separation, in case 
Goicdolf, who had considerable influence in Tuscany, should 
attempt to make trouble for her at the Court of t^ Grand 
Dtdce. So at last, in floods of tears, Teresa agreed to go, but 
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in a truly feminine manner begged at the last moment for just 
twenty-four hours’ respite. ‘Do not repose this determina- 
tion, my friend,’ she wrote to Byron. * One more day in the 
same place as you, is worth a dpntury to me.’** She wished, 
she said, to drive out with him once again, and to see the new 
— and, as she believed — safer route that he had promised her 
to follow in future on his rides. * How great is my gratitude ’, 
she added, ' for this new proof of your kindness — and of how 
great a wei^t it has relieved my heart — although it is still 
one of the most tormented on earth!’ 

The next morning, before leaving, she begged him, in 
equally high-flown language, for yet another favour — ’ like 
the last boon granted to condemned criminals’. 'This was, 
that — since she would not demand of him long letters in a 
foreign language, ‘ which might fatigue him ’ — ^he would 
always add at the bottom of Lega’s letters by evtry post, the 
words * I am well and we shall see each other again ’.’® 

Byron, who by now would doubtless have promised any- 
thing to get her off, agreed, and meanwhile wrote to Prof. 
Costa in Bologna — ^Teresa’s old teacher and a family friend — 
asking him to look after her there, and if necessary to take her 
cm to Florence. 'The coach arrived, the postillions were 
mounted, and at last poor Teresa, ‘more dead than alive’, 
set forth. At the first halt, while the horses were being 
changed, she sent back the following note: 

Paenza July 2$th, 1821 

I am writing here, in the presence of the Sisters* — ^where I 
am stopping while the Horses are being changed. My Love 
— I am utterly desolate — I do not know what will become of 
me before night! By the love you have felt for me — by all 
fliat you hold dearest on earth, swear to me to keep your vow 
— never, never to go riding in the Forest I ! ! With this hope 
I can breathe again — otherwise I should have died at parting 
from you. What an effort it cost me — several times I thought 

*Tbe Sisters of the Convent of Santa Chiata, where Teresa was 
educated. 
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I should have to give way — but I was sustained by the thought 
that it would have displeased you — and by the fear of losing 
you forever! In a few minutes I am leaving for Bologna — 
for pity's sake, my dearest, write at once to Florence — and if 
there is an]rthing special to say, send a courier. The Postilion 
wants to start. Oh God! What a torment! Keep your 
promise — ^if not you will be cruel! ! ! I kiss you a diousand 
times. 

Your friend and lover for ever. 

When shall we see each other again, my dearest? T.G.G. 
Send for my letters at the post office. The postmaster has 
been notified, but send him the enclosed. 

At Bologna, Teresa found the Cos^a family awaiting her 
and ready to take her at once to Florence. But once again, 
she confessed, her courage failed her entirely. ' She had not 
enough strength either of body or of mind to continue the 
journey.’^^ So, although she knew that by staying in the 
Papal States she was still exposed to the same dangers that 
had caused her to leave Ravenna, she wrote to implore Byron 
to let her return to Ravenna, or at least to meet her once 
again half-way, at Dagnacavallo. But now Byron was firm. 
'This was the kind of feminine hysteria whidi jangled his 
nerves unbearably, and his answer is rather that of an exas- 
perated husband than of a lover. 

Teresa herself, later c«i, desaibed her behaviour at this 
time as caused by * a state of exaltation which must have 
seemed ridiculous ’, but excuses herself by saying that her 
apprehensions for Byron’s safety were so strong, her sense 
that some terrible threat was menadng him, so persistent and, 
she frankly admits, so disproportionate to the actual circum- 
stances, that she completely lost her head. She was suffering, 
she says, 'from feelings too deeply stirred and from an 
imaginatimi which had become diseased’.^* 

The followii^ is Byron’s reply, and was followed, ffiree 
days later, by another, even more exasperated letter, which at 
last succeed^ in getting Teresa to start. 
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BYRON TO CONTBSSA GUICCIOLI^* 
Raveam July 26th, 182X 

My Teresa : Pray calm yourself continue your journey, in 
die certainty diat we shall see e^ other again soon. If not 
in Ravenna, then we shall arrange about Switzerland, as soon 
as I get an answer from Geneva. — ^Yesterday I saw Uncle 
Cfavalli} who gives some hope . . . Tonino* /s in Rome, that 
is certain. Meanwhile don’t give way to such unreasonable 
grief — ^but think of consoling your father and your brother. 

I am sorry about the Duchess’s absencef — had hoped 
mudi from her kindness — ^but perhaps we may do as well 
without her. — ^Your plan of coming back here to see each 
other for a moment would be really folly -such a proposal 
really makes me think that you wish to be put in a convent — 
as was threatened. 

I love you and shall love you as I have always Icfved you — 
but I cannot encourage such fatal madness as your return here 
would be, the day after your departure. 

Lega will write to you enclosing two letters of today’s post 
which I have receivrd for you — ^as you asked. — 

A thousand messages to Ruggero and Pierino. — ^Write 
often and quickly. Greet signor Costa and his wife, to whom 
I am very grateful for thdr friendship to your family. 

* My daughter, be comforted, dry your tears ’ — and believe 
me (crede B. you know is my family motto) ever and entirely 
your friend and lover b. 

P.s. Little gossip — get into a good hiunour — things will go 
better than you think . . . 'Thank you for the flower, which 
has kept much of its scent . . . Everything here is as it was at 
your departure. 


July 29/A, 1821 

My Teresa: You left with the intention of joining your 
Matchese Antonio Cavalli, a leading Carbonaro and a cousin of 
Teresa. 

t The Duchess of Devonshire, whom Byron’s July letter had missed 
in Rome. He sent the letter on to her at Spa with a second note 
asking her to ' write a few lines to any of your Roman acquaintances 
in power’. — f../., V, p. 258. 
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family ia Floteace — that was the only respectable and reason* 
able excuse for you in the present circumstances. What is 
detaining you in Bologna? I do not know, and if I knew-^ 
I could not approve. Once again I urge you to con- 

tinue your journey, for every reason. With your father you 
are safe — and besides — you are doing your duty as a daughter. 
Where you are, I can only see a woman without support, 
and not very kind,’* who leaves her father in exile without 
taking an i8 hours’ journey to console him. — If you believe 
that you are safe from the attempts already made (and that 
would be made again) to put you away in a convent so long as 
you remain in the Papal States — you are mistaken. 

I am always your friend and lover B. 

P.s. I hope to hear that you have left for Florence — then I 
will write to you in detail. 

At last, on the and of August, Teresa gathered hei courage 
together and crossed the Apennines, still hoping, however, 
that a decree from Rome might allow her fattier to return to 
Ravenna, and herself with him. But instead she found him 
and her brother making their preparations for an immediate 
departure for Switzerland Count Ruggero had already sent a 
power of attorney to his uncle in Ravenna, Marchese Cavalli, 
and the plan was to sail from Pisa to Marseilles (to avoid 
passing through the Slates under Austrian rule) and to pro- 
ceed from there to Switzerland. Pietro, etpecially, was fired 
with ttie idea, since he saw in Switzerland, according to 
Teresa, ' the only country left in Europe where we could 
still breathe the air of independence’. 

At first Byron too had been inclined to favour the plan. 
' 'This country being in a state of proscription he bad 
written to Hoppner on July 23rd, ' and all my friends exiled 
or arrested ... I have determined to remove to Switzedand, 
and they also ... 1 have written by this post to Mr. Heotsdb 
junior, the banker of Geneva, to provide (if possible) a house 
for me, and another for Gamba's family ... on the Jura side 
of the Lake of Geneva, furnished with stabling (for me at 
least) for ei^t horses. I shall bring Ailegra with me . . . 
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We cafe nothing about soaety, and are only anxions fot a 
tempoiraty and ti^quil asylum and individual freedom.'^* 

But Hentsch's answer was delsiyed ; life in Ravenna, in spite 
of the clerical persecution, was stHl very pleasant ; Shelley was 
expected; and so Byron took up his pen and wrote to bofh 
Teresa and Pietro — in the evident hope that his letters might 
keep them both quiet for a little longer. 

BYRON TO PIETRO GAMBA 

August x 82 i 

My dear Pietro : A thousand thanks for your very welcome 
letter. — cannot answer all tliat I should say, or would wish 
to, — ^Her Excellency ought to have arrived .... fline erased 
by Teresa] 

She has written me a thousand insults from Bologna —be- 
cause, in agreement with every sensible person and with all 
her friends and relations, I advised her to go to Florence, to 
join you and her father. — ^The thing was absolutely necessary 
— if she did not want to be put in a convent. — ^Ask anyone. — 
I am seeing no one — ^my widower’s rides are very tedious; 
I put holes in two new shoes of that poor devil with my 
pistol the day before yesterday- which cost me ttvelve pauls. 
One day I saw Tuda on the road — who looked like a lost 
hunb — squinting a little — ^and very sentimental about your 
desertion — She confessed that she had been with you several 
times, etc. etc. — ^but who knows if it is true. — Her beauty 
was however not such as to awaken envy in even the most 
jealous of women. Her ExceHency.”^® 

The Martini has disappeared from her usual window — in 
consequence of the exile of her beloved. Instead of her — I 
saw Mrs. .Santino Fabbri there — of whom I was made aware 
by more senses than that of si^t . — ¥ot the rest, all your 
numerous widows are inconsolable — one hears nothing but 
. sigjhs— which makes a little breeze — a pleasant thing in this 
weather. 

Lega will have written to Papa all my news and hopes and 
the steps we propose to take. Meanwhile I am and always 
dudl be yoor afFectionate and obliged friend. 
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p.S. 1000 messages to Papa. Be happy. (Here eight lines 
have been completdy erased by Teresa, which begin : * They 

write me from Paris that * ^ This was written 

before the arrival of yours. I am awairing an answer from 
Switzerland where I wrote before Teresa’s departure. Mean- 
while let us wait a bit and see — ^Haste can but do harm to 
your family and to all of us. Lega has been told to write 
more in detail — 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLl 

Rmenna August j^th, 1821''' 

My Teresa : I hope that you are happy in Florence — and safe 
with your relations. Lega, in the letter he is writing to Papa 
bv this post, will explain in detail the reasons which rendered 
urgent your departure from Bologna — It is enough to say 
that Costa, Cavalli, and all your friends were persuaded that it 
was the only decision possible in your vciy delicate situation. 
For iny part, I have nothing to repioath myself with, as to 
this advice — ^nor to reply to the insults with which it has 
pleased you to honour me in your recent letters. 

I have received a noble and comforting letter from Pierino ; 
it appears that he <s preserving his fnendship for me, which 
will always be reciprocated by me. 

Here we are doing all we can for the return of Count 
Ruggero. I have sent off the letter to rhe Dfuchess} of 
Dfevonshire} who is now at Spa near Liege-- but who could 
wnte from there to Rome. I have had no answer as yet to my 
letters from Geneva. I am awaiting your news with im- 
patience. 

As for me — am neither well nor ill; my hc^es are natur- 
ally turned towards you all. — don’t see ai’vone — live with 
my books and my horses. 

Without translating so many pages of Cormne, or forcing 
so great a semUance of romance, I assure you tfiat I love you 
as I always have loved you; time will show, which of us will 

* This letter is inscribed by Teresa; ' 1821. Fust letter to Flocence 
after die exile of the Gambas.’ 
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be the most untiring in our love. But in eloquence I give way 
to you for two reasons — firstly, I dtwi’t know the language — 
secondly, too many words are^ always suspect — ^the great 
preachers of mcaggerated sentime^ limit die practice of their 
maxims to their pulpit; — true love says little. 

Please salute Papa and Pierino cordially and beg them to 
command me in everything — ^as their (and your) most sincere 
and affectionate friend. 

Yet another letter to Pietro Gamba from Lega, written the 
next day, added little to what Byron had already said, and 
was followed by a postscript from Byron.’^’^ 

It will be impossible for me to leave just now — before the 
arrival of my letters and of a relation of Allegra’s* whom I 
am expecting at any moment from Pisa, to decide about the 
child’s future. Your impatience is perhaps natural — but it 
doesn’t seem to me necessary, under the circumstances, to be 
in so great a hurt)’ to go one does not know where. In ten 
days I ought to have an answer from Geneva about the two 
houses. Always and entirely. 

Pietro, howeva:, must have continued to bombard Byron 
with letters expressing alike the nobility of his sentiments 
and the firmness of his determination to leave the country, for 
four days later Byron was writing again. 

BYRON TO PIETRO GAMBA 

Ravenna Au^nsi ^th, 1821 

My Dear Pietro : Your sentiments do you honour, but never 
theless 1 keep my own opinion regarding Count R. — ^your 
father — and Teresa. It is enough for me, however, to have 
expressed my reasons. If you are determined to go — go — and 
I will come, — should have been much better pleased, and 
it would have been much better for everyone, if you had had 
the patience to wait for an answer from Geneva. Hien you 
would have known precisely where to go — ^to a house — instead 
of finding yourself in a misemble inn full of travellers. As 

• Shelley. 
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for myself — die idea of returning to Switzerland is most 
unpleasant — for many reasons — ^whidi you will become well 
aware of when we are there and it will be too late, — Teresa 
should certainly go with her father and her brother—but in 
spite of that protection- — I am afraid that she will find herself 
in a very painful situation— on account of the gossip of all 
the good dtizens of Geneva — and of the English travellers — 
for both of whom it is enough that people should enjoy my 
acquaintance for them to be exposed to the most infamous 
calumny. I hoped— and am still convinced — that with a litde 
time and courage — ^your father will be able to return to 
Rfavenna^ and Teresa too, without trouble for either of them. 

Teresa writes to me like a lunatic — as if 1 wished to give 
her up, etc. etc. If I had had that intention — why did I beg 
her to leave Rfavenna]? and Bfologna}? In a few days — she 
would have beoi shut up in a convent — and the affair finished 
— without its being in the least my fault — in the eyes of the 
world. Assuredly I would not have taken so much trouble 
for a woman from whom I was planning a separation. 

So far no answer has come — and my banker’s drafts have not 
arrived, which certainly il would not be desirable to leave 
trailing around the country after my departure. They ought 
to have come three posts ago, and the delay surprises and 
annoys me. For me they are not necessary at present — for I 
have enough. But meanwhile 1 don’t much like not knowing 
what has happened to a sum of several thousand scudi — wliich 
in the ordinary course of events should have arrived twenty 
days ago. It matters the moie to me because Switzerland is 
perhaps the dearest country in Euiope for foreigners, its 
people being the most canny and rascally in the world about 
all that has to do with money — and deceitfulness — ^and avar- 
ice. I only suggested a stay in that country because there 
seemed to be an absolute necessity for leaving Italy — and only 
because it is the nearest country. This necessity to leave no 
longer exists. government of Tuscany is very mild — far, 
far milder than the present government of Geneva— which is 
now under the yoke of the anti-liberals. 
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A friend of mine here* is writing, at my request, to Teresa 
—some forcible reasons why it would be better to stay in 
Italy. 

Believe me with the most com|>lete esteem and friendship 
always your friend and servant 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 

Ravenna August xoth, 1821 

My Love: Pray do not render our uniiappmess greater by 
unmerited reproaches. I have always been faithful and loyal 
to you and to all yoiur family. My friend’s letter, written at my 
request, will be a very veracious statement ol the numerous 
reasons for not exposing ourselves to residing in the states of 
Switzerland. I have never thought of separating myself from 
you — but leave rne a little tune and freedom to think {what 
is best} for us — and above all for you. My letter to Pierino 
contains what I have to say on this subject. 1 will not say 
any more. 

Love me as I love you, Entirely yours. 

All this, however, was much too vague to satisfy Teresa — 
and at once a special messenger was sent by her across the 
Apennines, carrying a letter in which she implored Byron to 
keep his promises, and join her, not some day, but at once. 

August nth, 1821 

' If your promises remain vague and uncertain, if the 
future holds nothing but anguish for me, shall I able to bear 
it? I am in a beautiful great city full of people, with mj 
&ther and my brother — ^but I feel as if I were in a desert, and 
alone, quite alone . . . The two hours before sunset are two 
hours of agCKiy for me.f The saddest thoughts, the most 
horrible visions, fill my imagination and torment me; the 
sight of a funeral, the cry of a ni^t-bird — ^if you only knew 

• Shelley. 

f This was the time of Byron’s daily rides, which she feared Would 
end in bis assassination. 
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whal an effect they have on me! The ni^bt ffiat follows sadi 
an inward struggle is conseijuently feverish. How shall ffie 
body not succuo^ to such a deep depression of soul? — shall 
not leave Florence unless I am certain of seeing you again 
within a few days. I hate travelling, I hate everything that 
does not lead to the only object of my thoughts.’^^ 

Her father and brother, she told Byron, had gone off to the 
races, but she had refused to go with them, she only wanted 
to write to him. ' My Byron, what are you doing.** What are 
you thinking and feeling? What do you mean to do for your 
friend.** Papa will not return to Ravenna, he says he will let 
all his property and take the family to a free country. Even 
if he were called back, he would not go home, because he does 
not believe in the promises of the priests. Pieiino says the 
••ame — but I? I wish loi nothing but to see my friend again 
— to live where he lives, I fear nothing but to lose him.’^® 

To all this Byron replied with extreme firmness. 

Ravenna August 1821 

Dearest : The letters from Geneva are not favourable to our 
departure. The State is fall of English pec^le — ^and every 
house is occupied — and so it ■will be for over fifty days more 
— ^until October. 

Besides, Geneva and all its surroundings are full of English 
people, even in the winter. You know whether I could live 
in the same air as that race . . . Pray therefore abandon ffiat 
plan — and persuade Ruggero and Pietro to do the same. We 
can establish ourselves in Tuscany; it will be much better 
from every point of view. . . . 

My friend’s letter®® by the last messenger will have ex- 
plained to you my situation in that country, Switzerland, in 
1816. If you wish to renew my persecution, which would now 
be direct^ with equal fury against you, you have only to go 
to Switzerland. I still hope that with a little time and 
patience your father may be allowed to return to his own 
country — ^and that you will be able to go with him. If Pitfino 
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is determined to travel — do not oppose it. Certainly he 
would be much better oft in his travels without so many ties 
— and without cutting the sorry figure that he would cut, if 
we were in his company ... A any rate — if Papa is not 
allowed to return, we can establish ourselves in Tuscany. 

At this point your letter has come, by the hand of one of 
the return^ exiles. By now you will have had my answer. 
Your father is looking for a free country — ^where will he find 
it? Certainly not in Switzerland — where they exile once 
more those who have already been exiled. 

My first choice would be for him to rehun to Ravenna. 
1116 second (but even that unwillingly), that he should estab- 
lish himself in Tuscany — Switzerland does not seem to be at 
all suitable and I only thought of that country as preferable 
to San Leo.* Now that there is no more danger^for him — 
to go to Switzerland would be — but — have already expressed 
all this in my preceding letters. Always and ever yours 
P.S. I have had a letter from the Benzoni, who gieets you — 
so does her Beppe.f Greet Pierino and Papa lor me. 

The friend on whom Byron depended to influence Teresa 
and Pietro, was Shelley. He had arrived on August 6 th to 
stay with Byron, after a most exhausting journey — travelling 
from Florence to Bologna ' all night, at the rate of two miles 
and a half an hour, in a little open carriage ‘—and thence 
proceeding at once to Ravenna, where he arrived at ten o’clock 
at night, and sat up talking with Byrcm until five the next 
morning. His impressions of Byron were wholly favourable. 
’ He has . . . completely recovered his health, and lives a life 
totally the reverse of that which he led at Venice.’ Byron, as 
well as showing Shelley some of Teresa’s letters, depicted her 
as a victim both of marital and clerical tyranny. ' She was 
compelled to escape from the Papal territory in great haste, 
as measures had already been taken to place her in a convent, 
where she would have been unrelentingly confined for life.’ 

*A fortress near Rimini, used for political prisoners. 

t Conte Giuseppe Rangone, the Contessa Benzoni's Cavalier Ser- 
veote. 
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Sbdtq^'s sympadiy was instantly awakened — and his thoughts 
turned to Emiha Viviani, in her convent. ' Tlie oppression of 
the marriage contract, as existing in the laws and opinions of 
Italy . . . is f{ur severer than that of England. I tremble to 
think of wbat poor Emilia is destined to.'^^ 

i^s to Byrcm’s liaison, it was entirely in harmony with 
Shelley’s own views — ^which, indeed, in this case, were neater 
to the facts than those of Bynm’s other friends. ' This attach- 
ment ’, he told Mary, ' has reclaimed him from the excesses 
into which he threw himself from carelessness and pride, 
rather than taste.’ And in a subsequent letter : ‘ L. B. is 
greatly improved in every respect. In genius, in temper, in 
moral views, in health, in happiness. The connection with 
Lit Gutcctoli has been an inestimable benefit to him.’®* More- 
over, Shelley was naive enough to accept at its face value 
Byron’s boasting about the riches and noble rank of his mis- 
tress’s husband, the splendour of his own establishment. 
’ Lord B. has here splendid apartments in the palace of his 
mistress’s husband, who is one of the richest men in Rom- 
agna.’ Even the servants were seen in a romantic light. ' Tita 
the Venetian is here and operating as my valet; a fine fellow, 
with a prodigious black beard, and who has stabbed two or 
three people, and is the most good-natured looking fellow I 
ever saw.’ 

Only one unpleasant inddent appears to have occurred : on 
August I'jth Shelley, who wished to visit the Duomo, was 
refused admittance — ^and Byron at once sent oflF an indignant 
letter of protest to Albor^etti.®® 


August i$th, 182X 

Dear Sir : An English gentleman and friend of mine has this 
day been refused admittance into the Du<^o by the Cam- 
panaro in the most insolent manner. As I have not the honour 
of personal acquaintance with the Archbishop I should diank 
you to represent this to him. Whatever his feelings may be 
tovrards me — ^I presume that he does not encourage his 
people’s insults to strangers, especially as I never encourage 
or protect mine in such things. 
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The readiness of your authorities to inculpate my servants 
on all occasions will not permit me to pass over Ais — ^If Ae 
ArchbiAop chastises his insolent,.,dependent it is well, if not, 
I will find means to puniA him kt any cost. . . . 

Excuse my troubling you, but as I do not know the Prelate 
personally and you do — I thought my application would come 
better Aus than by a direct address. If he or others suppose 
Aat political circumstances have at all diminishetl my power 
to make myself properly respected — ^they will discover the 
difference. Believe me very truly yours, dear Sir 

We have not got Alborghetti’s answer — and Shelley’s 
letters do not refer to the incident. He merely rells us that 
he and Byron spent the hours between two and six, every day, 
in conversation, rode together from six to eigh^ and then, 
after dining, talked .igain ' until six in the morning ’. If some 
of their subjects were unpleasant and painful- -Ae slander 
about the Shelleys spread by the Hoppners, the reproaches of 
Qaire, and the fate of poor little Aljegra — there was also 
much talk of politics and poetry: and finally, Byron succeeded 
in enlisting Shelley's aid in the solution of his own immediate 
problem : how to persuade Teresa and her young brother not 
to go to Switzerland. ' The gossip and the cabals of those 
anglicized coteries would torment him. as they did before, 
and might exasperate him to a relapse of libertinism, which 
he says he plunged into, not from taste but despair.’ So 
Shelley was set to write, as he says, * a long letter to her 
[Teresa] to engage her to remain — an odd thing enough for 
an utter stranger to write on subjects of the utmost delicacy 
to his friend’s mistress ... I have set down, in lame Italian, 
Ae strongest reasons I can think of against the Swiss emigra- 
tiiKi — to tell you truA I should be very glad to accept, as my 
his esiaUishment in Tusouiy. Ravenna is a miserable 
place; Ae people are barbarous and wild, and their language 
Ae most infernal patois Aat you can imagine. He would be, 
in every respect, better among Ae Tuscans.'** 

Teresa has printed Shelley’s letter in an af^endix to her 
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book, ' lord Byron jug^ par les t^moins de sa vie ’,** — but she 
has unfortunately translated it from the Italian in wfaidi it 
was written into her own very peculiar French. Some pas- 
sages, however, are worth quoting for their crwitent. 

' Allow me. Madam, to lay before you the reasons for whidh 
I feel that Geneva would be an undesirable retreat. Your 
circumstances present some analogy with those in which my 
family and Lord Byron found themselves, in the summer of 
i8i6. Our houses were close together and, not seeking any 
other society, our mode of life was retired and tranquil; one 
could not imagine a simpler life than ours, or one less cal- 
ailated to attract the calumnies that were aimed at us. 

' These calumnies were monstrous, and really too infamous 
to leave us, their victims, even the refuge of contempt. The 
natives of Geneva and the English people who were living 
there did not hesitate to affirm that we were leading a life of 
the most unbridled libertinism. They said that we had formed 
a pact to outrage all that is regarded as most sacred in human 
society. Allow me. Madam, to spare you the details. I will 
only tell you that atheism, incest, and many other things — 
sometimes ridiculous and sometimes terrible — ^were imputed 
to us. The English papers did not delay to spread the scandal, 
and the people believed it. 

' Hardly any affliction was spared us. The inhabitants on 
the banks of the lake opposite Lord Byron’s house used tele- 
scopes to spy upon his movements. One English lady fainted 
from horror (or pretended to!) on seeing him enter a draw- 
ing-room.* TTie most outrageous caricatures of him and his 
friends were daily spread about; and all this took place in the 
short space of three months. 

'The effect of all this on Lord Byron’s spirits was very 
unforhinate. His natural gaiety had almost entirely left him. 
A man must be more or less than a Stoic to bear with such 
insults patiently. 

* Do not ddude yourself, Madame, with the idea that the 
English people — accepting Lord Byron as the greatest poet 

*This bdy was the novelist Mrs. Hervey. 
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of our time — would on that account abstain from troubling 
him and from persecuting him in so far as they were able. 
Their admiration for his works is involuntary and they slander 
him in consequence of their immoderate prejudices, as mudi 
as they read him, for their plt^sure. 

*You cannot, Madame, conceive the excessive violence 
with which a certain class of the Fnglish detest those whose 
conduct and opinions are not precisely modelled on their own. 
The systems of those ideas forms a superstition, which con- 
stantly demands and constantly finds fresh victims. Strong as 
theological hatred may be, it always yields to social hatred. 
This state of mind is, in Geneva, the order of the day, and 
was awakened in order to torment Lord Byron and his friends. 
I very much fear that similar causes would not fail to produce 
the same consequences, if the journey you are planning should 
take place. Accustomed as you are, Madame, to the gentle 
manners of Italy, you c.in hardly conceive what *30 intensity 
this social hatred has reached in less happy climes. 1 have had 
to experience this, I have seen all who were dearest to me 
inextricably entangled in these calumnies. My position had 
some analogy with that of your brother,* and this is why I 
am eager to write you all this, to .spare you all the evils which 
I have so fatally experienced.’ 

By August 15th Teresa’s answer had reached Ravenna. 
She thanked Shelley for his advice, and decided to take it. 
' My representations.’ wrote Shelley to Mary, ' seem to have 
reconciled them to the unfi'ness of that step. At the con- 
dusion of a letter, full of all the fine things she says she has 
heard of me, i.s the request which I transcribe : " Signore, la 
vostra bont^ mi fa ardita di chiedend un favore — me lo 
accorderete voi? Non partite da Ravenna senza Mylord!’”f 

All Shelley ’.s chivalry, ' this chivalric submission of mine to 

• The reference is to Claire, Aliegra's mother, who was then living 
with the Shelleys. The whole letter, however, should be taken with 
caution. 

tSHBUBY, op. cit.. Letter pcxxr, August i8th, 1821. ‘Sir— your 
kindness makes me dare to ask you a favour — ^will you grant it? Do 
not leave Ravenna without Myiord.' 
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die great genend laws of antique courtesy, against which I 
never rdiel, and which is my rdigion was >at once awakened. 

* I shall reply, of course, that the boon is granted, and that if 
her lover is reluctant to leave Ravenna after I have made 
arrangements for receiving him at Pisa, I am bound to place 
myself in the same situation as now, to assail him with im- 
portunities to rejoin her.’ 

Byron, moreover- -perhaps sincerely, so long as Shelley’s 
charm was still influencing him- -declared himself not only 
willing but anxious to start at once. ' Such is his impatience, 
that he has desired me to write to you to inquire for the best 
unfurnished palace in Pisa, and to enter upon treating for it.’** 

Teresa had realized by now that Byron’s mind was made up 
— and she accordingly gave way with a fairly good grace, even 
promising to go to Prato to look for a house there. She was, 
however, unable to resist the pleasure of indulging in ' hurt 
feelings ’ over the tone of his letters, writing to him : ' What 
have 1 ever wished for, except to live beside you.^ Why have 
you thought so many arguments necessary to convince me to 
remain in Italy, if you prefer to stay there.^ Before I knew 
you 1 had a will of my own-some preferences, some wishef 
— since I have known you they have all disappeared, to giv4 
place to one single feeling — ^and my will, wishes, pleasures, 
sorrows, — ^have for me one source only — and that source is 
you. 'This being so, you should not have thought it necessary 
to convince me, .and I should be offended if I did not realize 
that you had done so only in order to convince my relations.' 

Her father, she added, was also willing to give way^ t$ 
Byron’s wishes and to settle in Prato, but her brother had still 
set his heart on going to Switzerland. ' He is determined to 
leave Italy and every other slave-country — ^because ^ free and 
persecuted man cannot endure the sight of chains, even of 
gold. But he is much attached to his %nily and friends, 
and says that he must unfailingly see you again, and will not 
go away until my future is settled and I do not need him 
any more. 

* My dear Byron, 1 am a little more tranquil because I hope 
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to see you in a few days — and also because I tmst that your 
excellent friend Mr. Shelley win grant me the favour I shall 
venture to ask him, whidi will add one more cause for the 
gratitude and affection that, as your friend, I feel towards 
him.'« 

The next day Teresa and her father went to Prato, but 
their house-hunting seems to have been unsuccessful, for she 
told Byron it was a ' miserable, inhospitable town, without 
any house that was at all suitable 

This letter was enclosed in one to Lega Zambelli, giving 
further particulars about Prato, ' an unbearable place, in which 
it is impossible to find a decent lodging , , . Who ever 
suggested the idea of living there?’ — and ending with a 
postscript that is not without pathos : ' Lega, write me the 
tmth. Is Mylord pretending? Or does he really mean to 
leave Ravenna? Tell me, Lega, I beseech you. This uncer- 
tainty is an unbearable torment ior me.’®* 

But meanwhile Shelley had succeeded in persuading Byron 
to settle in Pisa, and on August 17th he was leaving Ravenna, 
taking Teresa and Pietro the lollowing letters. 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 
Ravenna August {x 6 th,'] 1821 

My Love : My letters have arrived, so there is little to keep 
me here. My intention is to take a house in Pisa where tlieie 
will be apartments for your family — and for me — separate, 
b;it near. If that does not please you — tell me — and we will 
tt^e a separate house for each of us. This letter will be taken 
to you the Englishman who is here now, and is leaving 
tomorrow. He will explain to everyone many things difficult 
and lengffiy to set down in writing, which is not my talent in 
a language not barbarous. When all is decided, I will send 
a part of the housdiold with the heavier effects, furniture, 
etc, needed for the house — then 1 will come with the others. 

Greet Papa and Pietro. I am always 
p.s. If you have found an apartment in Prato — and can find 
a house for me, it will do as well — but Pisa would be a mote 
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agieeable place to stay m — accmding to Wbat I am told. I 
am leavmg Ravenna so unwillingly — and so persuaded that 
my departure can only lead from one evil to a greater one — 
that 1 have no heart to write any more just now. 

BYRON TO PIETRO GAMfiA 

{^August I’jth, 1821} 

Dear Pietro ' Here is the result of the most reasonable ideas 
that I can form under the present circumstances. I shall, 
however, leave Ravenna most unwillingly — being convinced 
that my departure can do nothing but injure Teresa in every 
way. 

llie embarrassment (as always happens wheie the fair sex 
IS concerned') is very great for her and for us- -for that reason 
It would hive been a thousand times more respectable and 
prudent — if she and Count Ruggero could have returned 
here But the will of God- -or of the devil — or of the most 
sainted Lucrezia of Imola — ^and the most sainted grand- 
parents — be done' ' A curse on all grandparents — on Lucre- 
zia of Iinok''' and of any where else in the world' 

A thousand greetings to Papa. 

This letter was followed three days later, in answer to more 
complaints from Teresa about his silence, by an exasperated 
note saying that he had written by every post. 

' We have not sent any other couriers, so as not to expose 
those poor devils to the infamous oppression which the li^tt 
one met with on the road ... If the letters have not arrived? t 
— blame the post and not us.’ 

Teresa — although she herself had written to tell Byron 
that one of the couriers had been arrested and flung into jail 
for two days — ^has enclosed this note in a folder on which 
she has pencilled the words ' Bad temper ' ' 

At last, on August 21st, Shelley arrived in Florence, and 
at once called upon Contessa Guiccioli, attemptmg to reassure 

* Count Ruggero’s sister, Lucrezia, married to a Count Gumasi of 
Imola 

T.L.A. 


L 
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her about Byron’s safety, by telling her that he had given 
way to her wishes about giving up his rides in the lonelier 
parts of the pine-forest. 

‘ Your letter,’ Teresa wrote to Byron, * your promises, your 
friend's visit, the assurance he )jas given me that I shall soon 
see you again, and that he on his part will at once take an 
apartment in Pisa for you, have given back to me a partial 
tranquillity — but complete tranquillity will only return to 
me on the day I see you again. My Byron, I am aware how 
great a sacrifice this move will he to you. How shall I be 
able to show you my gratitude? I have only affection to give 
to you, and that cannot be increased. I am very sorry to see 
that you are so reluctant to leave Ravenna, and have such 
forebodings for the future — but what else can be done.'* 

' I vow that if it were allowed me I would fiy to Ravenna, 
with the firm resolution of never leaving again, for my whole 
life, provided you too were willing to remain tHfere. Since I 
have known you. I have had no other desire than to be where 
you are — ^and in your heart. But reason clearly shows that 
Papa will not be recalled for the present. 

' Your friend has told me that he rode with you every day 
and has added a detail {you will understand me') which would 
increase my love for you, if it could be increased. I hardly 
hc^ed, 1 admit, to obtain this favour from you, which costs 
you a sacrifice. I thank you, my Bj ron > ’’’’’ 

Before her next letter she bad seen Shelley again, and sent 
,J(|yron an account of him. ‘Your friend pleases me very 
much,’ she told him. ' His countenance is full of goodness 
and talent. He came to see me twice, and I can assure you that 
he has been of a great comfort to me. But his health seems 
to be very poor. When first I saw him, I thought he was 
having an attack of fever, and yet he assured me that on the 
contrary, journeys were very good for him, and that he felt 
very well. But how, dear friend, how is it possible to be so 
thin, so worn out?’®® 

Teresa must have told Shelley how much ^ longed for 
Byron’s arrival, for, as soon as he had arrived in Pisa, he 
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wrote to her — ^in fairly correct Italian — the following letter: 

SHELLEY TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 
Pisa August 22ttd, i8ai 

I have only a moment in which to answer your letter, and I 
feel quite incapable of expressing to you my feelings about 
the confidence with which you have wished to honour me, I 
hope that you will find me worthy of it. Be assured that I 
shall omit no measure that may hurry the departure of Mylord, 
for I am certain that his happiness, no less than yours, de- 
pends on the nearness of hei who has been his good Angel, 
of her who has led him from darkness to light, and who 
deserves not onlv his gratitude, but that of everyone who 
loves him 

I have almost settled on your house, and hope to be in time 
to announce the signing of the contract, before the post goes. 
Forgive the rough phrases of a sincere heart and do not doubt 
the profound interest you have awakened in me, and that I 
am and always shall be, with the gieatest devotion 

Your servant and friend PIRCV B. shfllby 
Pray give my friendly greetings to )our esteemed brother.®^ 

Shelley lucceeded in seiuiing the house for Byron — the 
Pala/zo Lanfranchi on the Lungamo-— and soon after the 
whole Gamba family moved to Pisa. But two months more 
passed before Byron joined them, and his letters in the 
interval show a most unlover-like tendency to delay. 

BYRON TO CONTFSSA GUICCIOLI 

August 241A, 1821 

My Teresa ; Lega will have told Pierino and Papa about the 
preparations for our journey to Pisa.®^ I have nothing mote 
to add. When everything is arranged in Pisa^and the furniture 
has arrived, etc., then we shall start. 

You know that my letters are hardly ever long — and will 
not expect very much from this one — ^knowing that I have a 
great deal to think about. I do not deny that I am leaving 
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very unwillingly — foreseeing very serious evils for you all — 
and especially for you. 1 will not say more — ^you will see. I 
am 

Greet Pietro and Papa. 

Ravenna August 26th, 1821 

My Teresa : We are getting ready — If there is any delay it will 
be that blessed I.ega’s — ^whom 1 abandon to your reproaches. 
Pray be in a good humour. I will come to you the moment I 
can. Hoping to see you equally and less p.* .... 

I am always your friend and lover for ever 
P.S. A thousand greetings to the two male Excellencies— that 
is Papa and Piermo. I am writing to Shelley, to settle on the 
house. 

September 4/A, 1821 

Dear P . . .f That man I.ega has not gone on wflh the pre- 
parations — so scold him well. For my part I am only waiting 
to see the business of the furniture, etc., finished What 
happened to Papa and Pierino.'* Are they in Pisa? Your letter 
does not speak of them . . . 

Love me and believe me 

P.'S. Today T ttxik Lega to the beach to teach him to swim — 
you can imagine that priest in the sea, 

LEGA ZAMBEILI TO CONTE 
RUGGERO GAMBA 

September %lh, 1821 

Most Honoured Tount : The noble Lord has heard that Count 
Guiccioli might take steps with the present Government 
against the Contessim. Whether this news be true or false, it 
is useful to know it in order to be careful and forestall any 
possible attack. Tlie same noble Lord orders me to warn her 
for all ends and purposes by means of a special Messenger. 

• p. stands for ' pettegola ’ — ^gossip. This letter was received by 
Teresa in Pisa, 

•j- Erased. The word was pettegola— gossip. 
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This morning I posted a double letter to the C'ontessina, in 
the contents of she will note the temporary delay m 

sending off the furniture. 

Also today I have sent a message to your ma;or-domo to 
send me the trunk, the guns and the box with the hunting 
equipment, but have received nothing up to now. Tomorrow 
1 shall go myself to the said major-domo, and to Barezai, and 
will do anything possible to obtain the things, which should 
have been handed over some days ago Now Tita has come 
bick, whom I sent to the rnajoi-domo, and says that 1 shall 
have everything by tomorrow morning 

With most respectful regards I have the honour to be your 
most obliged and devoted servant 

llCA /AMBLLLI 

[in Byrons writinv'} il P{torn] F to*" 
lliere is i postsciipt tiom Byron 
1 did no* say he might I sud he uas do’tn ft — according 
to what I am told 

1 hat buffoon Ltga tells things in his own way Besides Mr. 
Lcga does all this — so that he may (or can) delay my depat- 
tuie 1 am writing this, so that you may know that the only 
revson that is keeping me here now is Lega’s slowness I am 
always yiiur alfcctionate frvnd roooc. greetings to Teresa. 

BYRON TO CONTISSA OtTlCIIOIl 
Rail nna Sij'temlcr c)lh 1821 

Excellency P . , . . The Duchess of Devonshire has 

written the enclosed whidi Mr S[helley} will translate, if it 
interests you. Pray return it to me aftet reading. As for 
teichers of the English language, it would be better for the 
present to avoid giving any occasion for gossip You do not 
know the state of the factions in England — and the horrible 
things that are said about Shelley and me— Tind if you are 
not careful the English in Florence and Pisa will say that, 
being tired of you, I handed you on to him. I say this frankly 

* Possibly PoKo f to , which might be mildly transUted 

'bloody swme’. 
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and <^penly, in so many words. So, faATiog been warned — ^it 
depends on you to behave as you think b^. 

We are making preparations to leave Savenna — ^which may 
well be quite useless — and has in many cases been entirely 
contrary to my ideas. A little patience would have put every- 
thing right, as you will see from the enclosed letter (of the 
lady). 

We must also think of two things — the first is — that if Papa 
is recalled from exile / shall return that instant to Ravenna — 
and the second is — that if he is recalled before my departure 
— I shall not leave. As to the cost of the new house, etc., I 
would pay them willingly 1000 times so as not to have the 
trouble of moving for nothing. About that there will be no 
difficulty. 

I am always 

Greet Papa and Pierino. 

The Duchess of Dev’onshire’s answer, to which Byron re- 
fers, had been sent from Spa, Byron’s Icttei having missed her 
in Rome. She promised to write to the Vatican. ' Believe me 
also that there is a character of justice, goodness and bene- 
volence in the present Government of Rome, which, if they 
are convinced of the just claims of the Comtes de Gamba, 
will make them grant their request.’*'* But the Duchess’s faith 
in the Vatican proved to be excessive. 

As to the English lessons, Teresa says that she had written 
to tell Byron of Shelley’s offer to teach her himself English, 
but that, as soon as she received his reply, she gave up the 
plan. She had then no idea of Shelley’s reputation in Eng- 
land — ’ a reputation monstrously unjust, but nevertheless 
partly explainable'.*® 

And now comes a whole series of apologetic, explanatory 
letters to Teresa from the wretched Lega, describing his 
troubles over die packing, his bargaining with the carriers, his 
quarrels with the other servants, his applications for permits, 
whidi had to be renewed when their dates expired, his 
patience in bearing with the Ul-humour of Mylord — ^in short 
all the turmoil that preceded so complicated and momentous a 
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move. They are the letters of a prolix, inefficient, stupid, but 
faithful bungler, -who cannot see the point of all this hurry to 
leave a place where both he and his master would prefer to 
remain, and who seizes thankfully upon any pretext for delay. 
But it is possible to suspect that some of the excuses were 
Bvron’s, and that the master found it very convenient to pot 
all the blame on the servant. Byron’s own contribution to 
the correspondence is an occasional brief and hurried post- 
script. 

Tn the first of I.ega’s letters, early in September, he an- 
nounced that the packing of the furniture could not be com- 
pleted until the end of the week— although an extra man 
was being employed as an upholsterer, and another was doing 
nothing but pack the books. Finally he told Teresa that her 
maid, who had previously promised to go to Pisa, had now 
gone back on her promise. Byron added a postscript : 

‘ My Teresa : 1 am surprised that you should have condes- 
cended to write about a maid who had already refused to go 
to you — and who is little else than a public wh . . . I have 
no time to say more now. Write tc» me- -love me.’ 

Lega’s next three letters continue on the same lines. The 
first, on September 8th, announced a fresh cause of delay : the 
earners of Ravenna had proved so exorbitant that Byron had 
asked Shelley to engage some from Pisa, to fetch all the 
luggage. ' I am poisoned ’, wiote Lega, ' by this further delay 
— but what is one to do, when one will not throw money 
away for nothing?’ Mylord, he added, was well, and bathing 
every other day — ^but had, apparently, no time to write. 

On September 15 th Lega wrote that the permit for the 
convoy to enter Tuscany had expired; it was necessary to 
renew it before the travellers could start. Byron added a 
postscript ; 

Gossip Excellency I You have done well to scold the bufifoon 
— and will do b^er still to scold him some more. He is not 
in good faith — meanwhile we are only waiting for the earners 
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to get the things o£F. I will write more by the first post. I 
am always your friend and lover for ever. 

P.s. Greet the two manly fixcellendes ; and tell Pierino that 
I have some things to tell him which would make him laugh 
if it were not Friday, as it is today, so 1 shall wait to see him 
— or to write on some other occasion. I kiss you [words cut 
out by Teresa} loo times.’ 

On the 17th Lega wrote that the carriers had arrived: 
* TcHiiOffow, if God wills, we shall begin to load.’ But they 
had brought only three big carts and a smaller one, and it 
might be necessary to hire another. He begged that whoever 
put up the bed ot Mylord on its arrival at Pisa, would see to 
it that the paint was touched up with good varnish, as it had 
been slightly damaged. This must be the same bed of which 
Lady Blessington gives such a fascinating description : ' I 
saw his bed in Genoa, when J passed through m*iSa6, and it 
certainly was the most gaudily vulgar thing I ever saw; the 
curtains in the worst taste and the cornice having his family 
motto of ” Ciede Byron ”, surmounted by baronial coronets. 
His carriage and his liveries were in the same bad taste, 
having an affectation of finery, but inesqum m the details, and 
tawdry in the ensemble : and it was evident that he piqued 
himself on them, by the complacency with which they were 
referred to . . . He has even asked us if they were not rich 
and handsome, and then rcniaikcd that no wonder they were 
SO, as they cost him a great deal of money.’®® 

To Lega’s note of the 17th, Byron added ; 

Gossip Expediency} : We are all preparing — packing — sweat 
ing — swearing — and other ’ings. 

It has cost me two hours to put in order the archives of 
your Excellency’s letters — being at least five hundred; a full 
translation of Corinne — i.e. The Gossip, the romance of Her 
Excdlency Our Lady Countess Gaspara Domenica Teresa 
Guia'ioli, born Gamba Ghiselli and Respected Gossip. 

Love me. Always and entirely yemrs. 
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P.S. lODQ messages to Papa and the fraternal Bxcellency. Go 
on scolding Lega — ^who deserves it more every day. 

At the same time Byron was writing to Moore : ' I am in 
all the sweat, dust and blasphemy of a universal packing of 
all my things, furniture, etc., for Pisa, whither I go for the 
Winter.’ Teresa, he said, had been obliged to follow her 
father, * because the Pope’s decree of separation required her 
to reside in casa paterna, or else, for decorum’s sake, in a 
convent. As I could not say with Hamlet " Get thee to a 
nunnery ”, I am preparing to follow them. It is awful work, 
this love, and prevails all a man’s projects of good or glory. 
I wanted to go to Greece lately (as everything seems up here) 
with her brother, who is a very fine, brave fellow (1 have 
seen him put to the proof) and wild about liberty. But the 
tears of a woman who has left her husband for a man, and 
the weakness of one’s own heart, are paramount to these 
projects, and I can hardly indulge them.’"^ 

On the 23rd, the four carts got off, carrying furniture, 
books, saddles, Pierino’s dogs, atid even Teresa’s ' nerve 
lotion’. ' Mylord’s house', writes Lega sadly, 'now seems a 
desert. I am sleeping on bare straw, with every comfort 
lacking.' 

Byron adds : 

Goss. Excellency — 

' The wood is desolate,’ etc. etc. — there’s no comfort left 
for a cat. ... 

Lega will leave in a few days, I towards the first of next 
month. I want to leave in time for the convoy to arnVe and 
the various animals of my Natural History — of, not Buffon, 
but Buffoon. I greet Your Gossip tenderly. I am, with the 
usual bows to the other two Excellencies, < 

Your most humble, devoted, obliged, etc. Servant 
P.S. I cannot understand yemr hatred for a town where you 
have never been persecuted and where you were bom. If I 
do not love my country — there is more than one reason, as 
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your Excellency well knows. As to the rest, I am leaving 
becRuse you wish me to — ^but 1 warn you that it is very 
ifl^>robable that I shall not return here — at the first oppor- 
tunity — and before long. 

But still Mylord managed to' delay. On the 28th Lega 
wrote that he was getting oS at last — together with 'the 
carriage and saddle-horses, the landau and the green wagon- 
ette ' — and that he would travel over the Apennines by Covi- 
gliaio, Pistoia and the Via Pisana, without touching Florence. 
But on October 3th he was still in Ravenna, and a hurried 
P.S. from Byron provided a new excuse : 

October ^th, 1821 

My Love: We should have left this week, had it not been 
for the uncertainty caused by the rumour, which has now 
become general, about a new exile of the Romagnoli in Tus- 
cany, which was told me by Uncle Cavalli. 

Tell me the truth — and what I shall do (if it is true) so 
that we may meet. Believe me always— all yours — 

The rumours of fresh severities against the Liberals were 
well founded. On September 13th the Pc^e had issued an 
Encyclical against the Carbonari, menacing with Excommuni- 
cation all those who still persisted in remaining within their 
ranks. ' Their Society ’, the Encyclical said, ' while pretending 
singular respect for the Catholic religion and for the person 
and tradition of Jesus Christ and ' exacting from its fol- 
lowers the practice of charity and every kind of virtue ’, was 
nevertheless to be condemned for its false doctrines, and in 
particular for teaching its followers to rise against their rulers 
and to punish with death those who betrayed their secrets.’"^ 

The effect of the Pope’s words was great and immediate. 
Throughout Italy large numbers of good Catholics, who until 
then had believ^ that they could reconcile their religion and 
their political ideals, sacrificed the latter, and not only con- 
fessed all their own misdeeds, but very frequently gave away 
their fellow conspirators as well. 

' One cannot imagine says a r^ort in the Diario di Roma 
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of October 5th, ^the impression produced the Papal Bull 
against the Carbonari. We have had a very large number of 
people saying aloud, in accents of the greatest distress, that 
they abjured their association, that they had been deceived, 
that they had been told that the Society was approved by the 
Pope.’’* 

Teresa too describes the dismay produced by the Encyclical 
— and ihe sudden change of heart that it effected in many of 
the Catholic Liberals Moreover, it was believed that their 
defection would result in a more violent persecution of Ae 
remaindei, and that the Vatican would try to influence the 
Tuscan ’ Buon Governo ’ to expel such men from Tuscany, 
too 

At the same time, a certain number of exiles, owing to Ae 
petitions of Aeir families, had been allowed to return to 
Ravenna, but Teresa said that Ais permission had been 
obtained only by those exiles who weie prepared to bribe the 
Curia and to accept any condition imposed upon them by the 
Church ' Piermo she wrote, ' has assured me that Papa 
will never do anything so dishonourable as to buy the venal 
Roman Curia, and that he would prefer never to go home, 
Aan to return theie ashamed and dishonoured ' 

All these uncertainties and hopes, however, had given 
Byron a fresh excuse to delay, and now increased his unwill- 
ingness to start. Teresa, in one of her sudden movements of 
perccptiveness, rematks that Ravenna had become for him a 
harbour — the only place where he felt safe’” Only by pro- 
claiming that he would certainly return Aere, and soon, could 
he bear to go away at all He clung to this hope as if to 
counteract the unreasonable weight of foreboding that now 
oppressed him And yet, try as he would, he could not 
wholly shake it off 'lam convinced that my leaving Ravenna 
can only lead from one evil to greater ones,’ 

He was feeling ill, too • he had caught an ' intermittent 
fever’, probably a form of malaria, whiA was prevalent at 
Ravenna at that time — ^and had occasional attacks whiA left 
him feeling ' as if one had got rid of one’s body for good and 
all’.i** He was so low that, even Aoo^, one evening, 
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^ under the thin crescent of a very young moon he walked 

* in an avenue with a Signora for an hour he felt so un- 
romantic (* and yet it was a woman — ^that is, new to 
me — ^and of course expecting to be made love to ’) that he 

* merely made a few commonplace^ speeches * I feel, as your 
poor friend Curran said, before his death, " a mountain of 
lead upon my heart which 1 believe to be constitutional, 
and that nothing will remove it but the same remedy/^”® 

Teresa was gone— the Crambas were gone — ^his hordes and 
'menagerie* wete on the road to Pisa — ^his Carbonari cronies 
were scattered —his revolutionary adventure had come to an 
end. In the great, bare rooms of Pala^/o Guiccioli -barer 
than ever now, with the books packed and even most of the 
furniture removed- -Byron spent his evenings alone, looking 
bark, thinking of the past. This was for him one of those 
rare interludes when, before a new act begins, there is a 
breathing space in which to remember, measure and ap- 
praise. What was left, at the last, of all that the years had 
brought^ ‘My master, the ]\ndre Pnsquale Aiicher . . . 
assured me rhar “ the teirestial Paradise had been ceitainly m 
"Armenia**, I went seeking it- -God knows where did T 
find it^ Umph^ Now and then for a minute or two 

In that ‘minute or two’ lies the key, I think, to much of 
Byron's life- -and certain!} to all the ‘debauchery’, ibout 
which so much too much fuss has been made — ^by others, 
and most of all by himself. 

‘No man would live his life over again, is an old and true 
saying, which all ran resolve for themselves. At the same time 
there are probably mn/nents in most men’s lives, which they 
would live over the rest of life to regain. Else why do we 
live at all? Because Hope recurs to Memory^ both false; but 
— ^but — ^but — and this hut drags on till — ^\xhiat? I do not 
know, and who does?’^®® 

Life at Ravenna, what had it given him? Popularity, cer- 
tainly, with the poor. A fresh petition (the second) had been 
sent by them to the ("ardinal, imploring him not to let the 
kind, the unfailingly generous Mylord go. A certain com- 
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pafttcMiship ■with the Carbonari — a fraternal, slightly con- 
descending aflPection for Pietro Gamba. But no equd friend- 
ships, none to compare with those of his youth. Certainly no 
intellectual bond. Except for one reference to (iiordani and 
one to Merzofanti the linguist, there is in all the pages of the 
Ra'venna Journal no mention of any Italian friend. Memories 
of Harrow and Cambridge — a long list of the men he had 
been compared to — ^London friends— Lewis, Rogers, Curran, 
Grattan, flare, Sheridan, — ^his London clubs — ^again Harrow 
and f ambridee — these, in the evenings at Palazzo Guictioli, 
filled Byron’s thoughts. Of his whole life in Italy there is 
only one other mention, and that is an Englishman’s com- 
ment ' lewis said to me: "Why do you talk Venettan fsuch 
as I could talk, not very fine, to be sure) to the Venetians, and 
not the usual Italian?” I answered, p.irlly from habit, and 
pirtly to be understood, if possible " It may be so,” said 
Lewis, " liut it sounds to me like talking with a brogue to an 
Irnhiunn ” 

What then was left? Tercsi'^ Well, yes, Teresa. ‘I can 
say that, without being so furiously in love as at first, I am 
more attached to her than T thought it possible to be to any 
woman after three years (eiccepl one and who was she — can 
yoh piiess>') and have not tne least wish or prospect of sepa- 
ration from her.’^®^ 

To whom IS he writing? To Augusta, of course — as once 
before in a very similar mood in Venice — to Augusta, to 
whom, sooner or later, the truth must out. But this letter — 
which tells the whole story of his liaison, from the time of 
his second return to Ravenna to his present plan of joining 
her n Pisa — strikes a new note • one of absolute finality : 

* This is a finisher ; for you know when a woman is sepa- 
rated from her husband for her Amant, he is bound both by 
honour (and inclination, at least I am) to live'*with her all his 
days ... So you see that I have closed as Papa began, and 
you will probably never see me again as long as you live . . . 
It is nearly three years that this liaison has lasted. I was 
dreadfully in love, and she blindly so — ^for she has saaificed 
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tfveiyAing to this headlong passion. That comes of being 
romantic.' 

Yes, ' this is a finisher And again he turns to his Journal. 
* I have written my memoirs, but omitted all the really con- 
sequential and important parts .... I sometimes think that I 
should have written the whole as a lesson, but it might have 
proved a lesson to be leatnl rather than avoided : for passion 
is a whirlpool, which is not to be viewed nearly without 
attraction from its Vortex,’^"® 

And, a few page'- later : ' Man is born passionate of body, 
but with an innate though secret tendency to the love of 
G(X)d in his Mainspring of Mind But God help us all! It 
is at present a sad jar of atoms 

Heigho —perhaps, after all, it was best to take the road to 
Pisa and Teresa. But if only she would not go on being so 
romantic ' 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 

Ravenna Oitoher i2th, 1821 

My Love : Now that you are ceitain that I am coming— a few 
days more or less can mike no difference — ^nor should they 
upset you. It is necessary that I should wait foi another post 
(only on the i8th) to have the answer to a packet sent to 
England last month. I expected it yesterday, but since it has 
not come, I must wait this week. If it does not airive on 
Thursday I will start all the same, without delaying fuither. 
For five days we have had nothing but pouring rain — Other- 
wise I would have sent off my horses this morning. With all 
this the io<ids are in an awful condition for the Dutch horses 
which the coachman naturally wishes to preserve in good 
health [torn} .... man servant who was your coachman 
(and now I don’t know what) I never made any promise to 
take him into my service and now I cannot do so — ^without 
turning out one of my own — which would be an injustice, 
unless first they had failed in their duties. If this man is ill I 
will do everything possible to come to his aid and then be 
shall be paid, for the time he has stayed with the furniture 
and fiM: his work — but 1 can neither do nor ptcanise anything 
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oiore. Greet Papa and Pierino in all cordiality and friend- 
ship. 

Keep well. And do not exaggerate with that turgid cpis- 
tolar imagination of Santa Chiara — (blessed be the Convent) 
the most simple and necessary things into evils and wrongs, 
etc. etc., which do not exist except in your romanesque or 
rather romantic head. For it upsets all the rules of thought 
in order to bdiave a la De Stael. Forgive this sermon. In the 
hope of seeing you again soon, 

I am, as I have always been, your Friend and Lover for 
Fver. 

p.s. I leave Lega to your very just indignation and deserved 
punishment. We will do with him what you will on my 
arrival. He will start two or three days before me — I believe 
on the 2oth, that is Saturday Bu*' it will depend a little on 
the weather on account of the more delicate horses. I am 
thinking of leaving Ravenna on Monday week- -the 22nd of 
this month. 


October i^th, 1821 

My Lose: lega leaves tomorrow, definitely.— He will be 
accompanied by all the grooms, etc. etc. ; with the horses and 
two carriages 

I shall leave within the week — towards Thursday, probably. 
I assure you that the slowness and confusion of Lega is some- 
thing astounding, surpassing my not slight opinion of his 
qucdiues. 

You have added to the various troubles that I have had to 
encounter recently with your complaints, etc., about my wow- 
departure. I left the moment it was possible. Pray spare me 
more complaints —which are neither just nor reasonable. 

Hoping to embrace you soon — I am with all my heart your 
friend and lover for ever ’• 

P.s. Pray scold and even beat (with those) Lega. Beat him 
wdl he deserves it — if it were not for my insUtence he would 
not have started even now. 


By now Teresa must have almost despaired of Byron’s 
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comtn/;. Tiyo days later Shelley was writing : ' When may we 
expect you? The Countess is very patient, though sometimes 
she seems apprriiensive that you will never leave Ravenna.' 

But on the 23rd Lega was off at last — and Byron on the 
point of following him — althouith still with greater concern 
for die Dutch horses, than for his mistress’s impatience. 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GlIICCIOI, I 

October lyrd. 1821 

My T.ove : Lega left on Saturday — ^my departure is settled for 
next Saturday — ^that is in four days ... I hope you will be 
pleased. Lega should he in Pisa before this note- -but sup- 
posing that the rapidity of that man’s journey corresponds to 
his other movements — ^this note may arrive before the fool. 

I have preferred to give him a week to do the journey — if 
I had started first he would never have got to Pisa. He has 
already committed one crime in paying too much to a coach- 
man for two horses to Lugo. But I shall not pay him, when 
we come to the travelling accounts. The help of these horses 
was necessary, to save from tix) much fatigue the two Dutch 
horses, the coachman's favourites. . . . 

Greet Papa and Pierino for me, and I embrace you a la 
Cor/nne, 

Love me — ^my love — I am always yours F.a.I..f.E. 

P.S. I am sorry about the sen^ant’s illness. See that nothing 
necessary for his health is lacking. Being still young, we can 
hope for him. 


October 26th, 1821 

My Love : The day after tomorrow 1 shall start. The weather 
is not very favourable, but that does not matter much — it 
mattered more for the Dutch horses, which must already be in 
Pisa. 

So let us hope to see each other before long — ^be reassured 
and believe me yours F.a.L.f.E. 

P.S. Vittoria is marrying a man from Imola (1 am told). 
Tuda is making love with the new Vice Legate (another bit 
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of gossip perhaps) — all Pierino’s loves are already provided 
for thei^ore; old and young; the grandparents are in the 
country still — Giulia is here. Grandfather continues to have 
that inconvenient fadlity for . . . but otherwise is well. The 
two boys were in town but have already returned to the Villa. 
Greet the other two Excellencies. 

This is Byron’s last letter from Ravenna. He left behind 
him — in the charge of Pellegrino Ghigi, his l>anker at Raven- 
na- -those animals of his menagerie which even he thought 
too unattractive to take with him all the way to Pisa : ‘ a 
Goat with a broken leg, an ugly peasant’s Dog, a Bird which 
would only eat fish [the Egyptian crane?}, a Badger on a 
chain, and two ugly old Monkeys.’’^^ On October 29th, at 
last, he left the Palazzo Guiccioli and set oif in his great 
Inavelling coach on the road to Pisa. ' There are probably 
moments ’, he had written only two weeks before, ' in most 
mens’ lives which they would live over the rest of their life to 
regain.’ And now, on this most reluctant journey, he en- 
countered one of these moments. His coach and that of 
another English traveller met ; they both got out, and suddenly 
recognized one another. It was die friend of his boyhood — 
the man of whom he had written, a fortnight before, that he 
could never hear his name mentioned without a beating of 
the heart ’ — Lord Clare. The meeting only lasted a few 
minutes, on the road, but it ' annihilated for a moment all 
the years between the present time and the days of Harrow. 
It was a new and inexplicable feeling, like rising from the 
grave 

Three or four days later — after a short pause in Bologna 
and Florence — Byron was in Pisa with Teresa. He brought 
with him some verses written between Florence and Pisa — 
which, whether out of kindness or because it was really so, he 
allowed Teresa to believe were inspired by her. She would 
have been less than a woman, had she not then forgiven the 
long months of waiting. 

Oh FAME 1 If I e’er todc delight in diy praises, 

'Twas less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases. 
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Than to aee the bright eyes of the dear One discover, 
She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 

There chiefly I sought thee, tljere only I found thee; 

Her glance was the best of the rays that surround thee, 
When it sparkled o’er ought that was bright in my story, 
I knew it was Love, and I felt it was Glory. 
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A heroine b> the side of a poet 

LLIGH HUNT 

' At that time the rumout spread in Pisa that an extraordinary 
inin had irrived there, of whom people told a bundled dif- 
ferent tales, all contradictor) and man) absurd I hey said 
that he was of royal blood, of very great wealth, of sanguine 
temperament, of fierce habits, masterly in knightly exerases, 
possessing an evil genius, but a more than human intellect 
He was said to wander through the world like Job’s Satan . . . 
It was George Byion I wished to see him, he appeared to me 
like the Vatican Apollo. ^ 

This passage, written by Francesco Domenico Guerra/zi, 
who was then a student at Pisa Unisersity — ogives an impres- 
sion of the legendary aspect which Byron took on for Italians 
during the latter part of his stay in Italy, and which was one 
of the fruits of his isolation In Venice, at least at first, he 
had moved freely in Venetian society m Ravenna he had 
shared in Italian family life and taken part in local politics. 
In both places, although always considered a strut a^ante, he 
hid become, at least for a few intimates, a real person, a 
human being of flesh and blood But in Fisa, and later on 
in Genoa, he never made friends with any Italians of his own 
station at all Like so many other Englishmen abroad, he 
lived in a narrow, and highly eccentric, arcle of his o\ra 
fellow-countrymen, regarding the country in which he was 
living merely as a stage-setting, widi shiftmg scenery, on 
which to enact his own dramas. 

It was in this that Byron’s contemporaries differed frtan 
the travellers of the preceding century. The young man of 
the eighteenth century, on his ‘ grand tour ’, frequented as a 
matter of course the society of &e lands he visited. Travel 
was then the prerogative of a single class; the aristoaatic 

m 
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salons of Europe did not recognize national barriers. But in 
the nineteenth century another kind of traveller appeared, the 
middle-class intellectual. Hiese ' romantics ' sought the 
beauties of nature rather than ^e pleasures of soci^; they 
carried their own world with than, and, with few exceptions, 
felt httle need for any human contacts with the inhabitants 
of the countries they visited — except for their servants, their 
coachmen, or an occasional mistress. This attitude, which 
' has not made the British race beloved abroad, has also given 
prominence to the eccentricities from which few of its dis- 
tinguished travellers have been free. They have always re- 
mained behind the footlights, and it is hardly surprising that 
their foreign audience— -never coining close enough to them 
to see the man beneath the make-up — judged them exclusively 
by their very curious appearance and behaviour. 

The little group of English people in Pisa whom Byion now 
j'oined was certainly, to all outward appearances, very odd. 
There was that tall, thin, bony young man, Mr. Shelley (' il 
Capitano Scellyny, .sedicente Ateo as he appeared on one of 
the official reports of his death), who wandered about the 
city in a short school-boy’s jacket reading an encyclopaedia, 
who left his meagre dinner of bread and water untasted on 
the mantelpiece, who disappeared into the forest for hours 
together, and who lay motionless at the bottom of a pool in 
the Amo, when a friend tried to teach him to swim. There 
was old Mr. Dolby, who went about singing at the top of his 
voice, his pockets bulging with books, and young Mr. Taafte 
— stout, pompous and amiable — interminably holding forth 
about his Commentary and his translation of Dante, but 
wholly unable to control his horse, which seemed to take 
pleasure in depositing him in the gutter. There was Walter 
Savage Landor, who refused to speak to any other English- 
man; and, later on, the Leigh Hunts, who could hardly be 
prevailed upon to speak to an Italian. 'There was an elderly 
clergyman. Dr. Nott, who held religious services every Sun- 
day for a dozen or so of his fellow-countrymen, and todc 
the opportunity to attack, in the most violent terms, the 
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atheism of the husband of one of his small congregation.'*' 
And, strangest of all, there was that great hawk-like sailor, as 
dark as an Arab, with flashing eyes and teeth, loquacious and 
Molent — a Pirate out of a school-boy’s picture-book, Tre- 
lawny. As for Byron, even Trelawny, who ‘ saw no pecu- 
liarity ’ in the costume (a braided tartan jacket, loose nan- 
keen trousers and blue velvet cap) in which the poet rode 
abroad, yet observed that ' his long absence had not effaced 
the mark John Bull brands his children with, the instant he 
loomed above the horizon, on foot or on horseback, you saw 
at a glance he was a Britishei 

The family relationships of these people, too, were some- 
what confusing. The real name of the brawny, middle-aged 
lady, * as stiff as a grenadier ’, ' with gigantic naked arms ’ 
and a mild, beaming countenance, who had lived in Pisa in 
complete domestic seclusion for the past eight years with a 
young Irishman and their (wo little girls was apparently Lady 
Mountcashell and hn name was Mi Tighe But they called 
themselves simply Mr and Mrs Mason. 'Then there were 
Ned and fane Williams — a charming young couple with two 
smil! children, and deeply in love But Jane was not really 
Mrs. Williams, she was the wife of a brother-officer of Ned’s. 
Yet apparently both *^he Masons and tbe Williams weie ac- 
cepted by their fr'encls as respectable mairied couples. 

The position of Tontessa Guiccioli was far easier to assess. 
She was simply Byron’s mistress, and there was no question 
of her eoine about in the society of Pisa. Sne lived quietly 
with her father and brother in a small house on the Lun- 
gamo, Casa Parra, while wait inn. with such patience as she 
could muster, for Byron’s arrival. 

Too much has already been written about Byron's and 
Shelley’s circle in Pisa, to repeat the same stories here. The 
Gamba papers contain no new letter of Byron’s during this 
time, and only a few short notes of Teresa’s, But the ' Vie ’, 
which at this point becomes more detailed and prolix than 

* Dr. Nott, said Byron, had revised one of the Ten Commandtnents 
to read : ’ Thou shalt Nott, beat false witness against thy neighbour.’ 
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ever, does throw some amusing sidelights on Byron and his 
friends, as seen through Teresa’s anxious, critic^, and often 
bewildered eyes. From the only society ^e had known until 
then — that of the Convent-sdwol of S. Chiara, of the pro- 
vincial drawing-rooms of Ravefkia, and of the formal ' con- 
versazioni ’ of Venice, — she was suddenly plunged into this 
strange foreign world. It is hardly surprising that she did not 
quite know what to make of it. 

In the time before Byron’s arrival, she saw no one but the 
Shelleys and the Williams. They were sorry for her, and 
kind. Shelley offered to teach her English; Mary, and some- 
times Jane, went out driving with her. But none of them had 
a very clear idea of what she was really like. To Mary she 
seemed ' a nice pretty girl without pretensions, good-hearted 
and amiable ’ ; to Shelley, ’ a very pretty, sentimental, inno- 
cent, superficial Italian, who has sacrificed an immense for- 
tune for the sake of Lord Byron ; and who, if I know anything 
of my friend, of her, and of human nature, will hereafter have 
plenty of leisure and opportunity to repent her rashness ’.• 
As for Teresa, she thought Jane Williams charming, ' gentle 
and sweet ’, and her life with Williams ' a true idyll ’. Be- 
sides, she admired Ned Williams for his simple masculinity, 
as ' un officier qui a chass^ le Tigre et le Lion et dont la 
conversation honnete et anim& portait sur ces sujets ’.* Mary, 
on the other hand, with her bookishness and her cold, prim 
manner, was a little intimidating. She refers to her frequently 
as ' une femme superieure who possessed ' a high intelli- 
gence and a noble heart ’, but it is evident that she was never 
wholly at ease with her, and she takes some pleasure in stating 
that ' Byron did not feel much liking for her ’.® For Shelley 
alone — in all the group of alien human beings among whom 
she now found herself — ^Teresa had nothing but admiraticxi 
and praise. 

' I^rd Byron ’, she writes, ' had often spoken to her about 
Shelley, and she was prepared to see a remarkable man, but 
the r^ity surpassed her expectations. Shelley was really not 
a man like any other, he was an unequalled combination of 
contrasts and harmonies, both physical and moral ... It was 
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said that in his adolescence he was beautiful — but at this 
time he was so no longer. His features were delicate, but 
irregular — except for the mouth, which, however, was ugly in 
laughter and was a little spoilt by his teeth . . . His sldn, 
which one cxxdd see must have bem fine, had been marred — 
either through exposure to the weather or through poor 
health — by freckles. His hair, which crowned a very small 
head, was chestnut-coloured and abundant, but not well 
caied-for, and had already got some premature threads of 
silver. He was very tall, but so bent that he seemed of 
ordinary height, and although his figure was so fragile, his 
bones and joints stood out too much, even grossly. And yet 
all these details, themselves unbeautiful, still formed an ex- 
tremely sympathetic being — and really one must use the word 
being, for truly Shellqr seemed rather Spirit than man. He 
was also extraordinary in his dress, for he generally wore a 
schoolboy’s jacket, never any gloves, and unpolished shoes — 
and yet, among a thousand gentlemen, he would always have 
seemed the most accomplished. His voice was high-pitched 
— even strident — ^but nevertheless took on infiections, to suit 
his thoughts, of a grace, a softness and a delicacy which went 
straight to the heart.’® 

Yet Shelley, too, sometimes behaved in a manner that must 
have seemed to Teresa more than a little odd. On returning 
home, for instance, one day in Carnival, after he had been 
obliged to thread his way among the merrymakers thronging 
the Lungamo, he flung himself half-fainting in a chair, ' over- 
powered by the atmosphere of evil passions in that sensual and 
intellectual crowd ’.^ In the midst of a philosophical argu- 
ment with Byron, he flung up his arms and cried, ' I do 
believe, Mary, he is little better than a Christian!' And, 
having heard a rumour that a man who had stolen a chalice 
from an altar was to be burned alive in Lucca for sacrilege, he 
came rushing to Byron to suggest that they should at once 
form a company to ride to Lucca and rescue the victim by 
force ! ® Such hysterical b^aviour was not likely to appeal to 
any sane Latin woman. As tot Shelley’s champioo^ip of 
Emilia Viviani, Teresa thought it remarkably silly. To be in 
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a coavent, while waiting for her wedding-day — even with a 
man she ^d not like — seemed to her a very natural fate for 
any young woman. Emilias suitermgs, she concluded, had 
been greatly exaggerated by her <^diairec. So highly developed 
an imagination, and so intense a sensibility as his, ' si par- 
fois elles produisent le sublime, plus souvent produisent le 
bizarre, I’lncomprdiensible, et meme le ridicule .** She de- 
clared herseli thanktul that Byron s genius did not take this 
form, ‘ if by imagination one means that poetic exaltation 
which stretches to the last boundaries of human reason, and 
sometimes oveisteps them 

Yet Byrons imagination, too, sometimes ran away with 
him. Ihe Palaa/o Lantraiichi on the Lungaino, which Shelley 
had taken lor him, was a hue Renaissance palace, whose 
foundations descend to the edge ot the iiver. Byron, however, 
— lecogni/ing the name Lantianchi as that ol one oi the tor- 
mentors of Conte Ugolino in Dantes Inferno — pielerted to 
refer to his new abode as a famous old feudal palaz<;.o, large 
enough for a gaiiison, with dungeons below and cells in the 
walls . . . There is one place where people were evidently 
waited up, lor theie is but one possible passage, oroktn 
through the wall, and then meant to be closed again upon the 
inmate 

Erom this it was an easy step to imagine the presence of 
j^osts. ‘ Eletcher , said Shelley to Medwin, is as super- 
stitious as his master, and says the house is haunted, so that 
he cannot sleep from rumbling noises overhead, which he 
compares to the tolling ot bowls. No wonder, old Lan- 
franchi s ghost is miquiet and walks at night .^- 

In sober fact, however, the houses on this part of the 
Lungarno did not exist at the time ot Conte Ugolino, and the 
underground dungeons were merely the storehouses of the 
silk-merchants of Pisa, from which they used to load their 
wares on to the Amo barges. 

The palazzo, — ^haunted or not — ^was an admirable settmg 
for Byron’s present mode of life. According to Teresa he was, 
after bs long period of seclusion m Kaveniu, in a most 
sociable mood. As at Ravenna, he worked durmg the greater 
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part of the night, rose late, and breakfasted only on a cup of 
bitter gxeen tea — and, after dinner, spent most of his evenings 
with Teresa. But the greater part of the afternoon was spent 
in long rides with Shelley, Williams, Trelawny, Taaffe, Med- 
win, and any other visitor who turned up — and on every 
Wednesday he gave a men s dinner paity, at which he enter- 
tained his guests with a grace, a generosity, an affability 
which has never been surpassed Ne\er , said Shelley, did 
Byron display himself to more advantage than on these occa- 
sions, being at once polite and cordial, full of social hilarity 
and the most perfect good humour, never diverging into 
ungraceful merriment, and yet keq^ing up the spirit of live- 
liness throughout the evening 

These evenings, accoiding to leiesi, often piolonged them- 
selves far into the night, and she tommeiifs somewhat acidly 
that ' Mr Medwm Wc«s always the last to leave the hospit- 
able board It was on these occasions, she adds, unfavour- 
able to exactitude , that Medwm collected the material for 
the Comeisations with Byron whiih. he published so 
voon after his host s deirh and which Teresa describes as * an 
exploitation of the honour of an acquaintance that so many 
people desiied in vain * I he adjectives which she applies to 
this book aie light exai><^ertted, ndclicate — partly indis- 
creet and partly untrue' And she proceeds to enumerate nine 
inaccurate statements in it — including the confiscation of 
the prop^^rt) of C ount Cramba , the return of Byron from 
the East on account of his mother s death , * Byron s plans for 
his daughter Allegra ‘ The black hair of Mme la Comtesse 
Guicc*oli *, and ' the peicocks of Byron’s menagerie*. 

Byron, she says, found Medwm s company pleasant enough, 
but had so poor an opinion of his character that when, one 
evening, Teresa’s carriage was late and she accepted Medwin’s 
arm to go home, Byron afterwards scolded her severely, 
' saying that he was not a man with whom a young woman 
could allow herself to be seen m public ’ 

It was ungrateful of Teresa to be so superior about Med- 

* * Vie , pp Byron himsdf, however, was fully aware of 

what his guest was ai’Out 
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win, for, of all Byron's biographers, he is, widi the exception 
of Moore, the one who has kindest to her. It was he 
who granted her ' eyes large, dark and languishing (and) 
shaded by the longest eyelashes ioj, the world and * the most 
beautiful mouth and teeth imaginable'. 

' It is impossible ', he added, ' to see without admiring, to 
hear the Guicctoli speak without being fascinated. Her 
amiability and gentleness show themselves in every intonation 
of her voice, which, and her perfect Italian, give a peculiar 
(harm to everything she utters. Grate and elegance seem 
compiMient parts of her nature.’** 

Moreover, he was tactful enough to attribute her occasional 
melancholy, not — ^like Trelawny or the odious Leigh Hunt to 
any deficiency of Byron’s, but to su-'h a highly respectable 
cause as * the exile and poverty of her aged father’.* But on 
the other hand, whde admitting that Byron was Very much 
attached to her ’, he added the words, ' wiihout actually being 
in love ’.*^ Perhaps it was this that Teresa could not forgive. 

But it was Trelawny who, of all the strange creatures whom 
Teresa now encountered, seemed to her the strangest and most 
incomprehensible It is probable that, left to herself, she 
would have found his extreme masculinity, his resounding 
voice and his tall stories, attractive, she would have taken him 
at his own valuation. Certainly the Shelleys, in early days, 
did so. They and the Williams spent part of the spring in 
planning a romantic drama to be founded upon his singular 
adventures, — the tale of * a Pirate, a man of savage but noble 
nature ', of which Shelley actually wrote the first 250 lines.** 
But Byron, from the first, was on his guard. 

‘ I have met today the personification of my Corsair,’ he 
told Teresa after Trelawny’s first call upon him. ’ He sleeps 
with the poem under his pillow, and idl his past adventures 

and present manners aim at this personiheation.’— I £eeV 

mttous to see him,’ said Teresa. ' Vou wi^i nok Viiu, 
Byron firmly replied.^® 

-And indeed when, the next day, Teresa met him in the 
*Tbe Count was then fifty-four. 
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Street, as he was tiding home with Byton, she declared herself 
terrified by his etrange regard, and begged Byron to give up 
the acquaintance. Byron, however, only laughed at her, and 
continued to see Trelawny every day. Soon he began to plan 
the building of the Bolivar, of which Trelawny was to be the 
captain. Teresa says — but this is rather difficult to believe — 
that it was Byron's first intention to call the boat The Counters 
Gutcctoli, and that only the fear of compromising her and of 
annoying her father, caused the name to be altered.*® 

It was, according to Trelawny, at about this time that a 
modest request from a tenor called Sinclair, of the Pisa opera- 
house, tint Byron and Shelley should each write a song for 
him, set both poets good-naturedly to work, putting words to 
an Indian air which Jane Williams had often played to them. 
The Hindustani words of the air, Trelawny affirms, which 
begin ' Allah Malta punca ' { s/c'\ ' are as hadkneyed in Bengal 
as Malbrouk oi Cherry-npe in Covent Garden ’.** The result 
of these poetic efforts were, he states, Shelley’s excpjisite lyric, 
' I arise from dreams of thee and perhaps one of the worst, 
as well as the most absurd, of Byron’s many bad poems, a lyric 
of which It is perhaps sufficient to quote the first verse : 

Oh my lonely — lonely — ^lonely pillow' 

Where is my lover, where is my lover? 

Is it his bark which my dreaiy dreams discover? 

Far far away! and alone among the billow.*'’ 
Trelawny adds that poor Teresa, when she attempted ' to 
marry' the long verses of the English song to the allegro air — 
found it was impossible — notwithstanding which Byron main- 
tained that the words corresponded excellently. The Contessa, 
when her patience and ingenuity (which were great) became 
exhausted, declared it was she who spoiled both the beautiful 
words (from not understanding them) and the music. 'Ihe 
songs were not given to Sinclair — and Byron confosed his 
songs in general were not good and that he had great difficulty 
in composing them —yet, he added, you must all allow, the 
one I wrote to ffie Indian air is very gcxid!’** 

Poor Teresa! She tried very hard to play up to the mys- 
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terious new standards of the company in whidi she now found 
herself! Mary, she discovered, was having Greek lessons 
every day — and this appeared to constitute a further bond 
between her and Shelley. Perhaps^ she thought, Byron would 
be pleased if she, too, showed an equal studiousness. 

‘ I will leave you now,’ she wrote to him half playfully and 
half in earnest, * so as not to bore you — nor to lose time, 
which should be given up entirely to the history of Hannibal. 
But will you love me more when T know by heart the names 
of the river Trebbia, of Lake Trasimene, and of Cannae? If 
you will, my memory will accomplish miracles, and I will even 
accept the principles of T[aaff je who says in a didactic tone 
*' that a philosopher is superficial, if there is in his works a 
single mistake in date!” But let this remain between us, 
my treasure. Love me, for I adore you and forgive you.'®’’ 

It was at this time, too, that Teresa — perhaps inflhenced by 
Shelley’s intense admiration for Don Juan— began to feel that 
she had been foolish almut this poem and removed her ban 
on its completion, saying that ' she had only asked this sacri- 
fice of him, to spare him further attacks, like those on the 
two earlier cantos, written pendant les mauvais fours de 
Venice ' I obtained a permission from my Dictatress to 
continue it,’ wrote Byron on July 8th, 'provided always it 
was to be more guarded and decorous and sentimental in the 
continuation than in the commencement . . . The embargo 
was only taken off upon these stipulations.’®*^ 

On the following day, said Teresa, the sixth canto of Don 
Juan was begun. It was in this canto that Byron made use of 
the stories that Teresa had told him of her life at S. Chiara, 
where, during the Carnival, some of the girls dressed up in 
their brothers’ clothes. ' TTie others followed them every- 
where, and would dance only with them, which awakened 
great alarm among the nuns, so that this form of dressing-up 
was forbidden.’* 

•This story, according to Teresa, suggested to Byron the idea 
of introducing Don Juan into the seraglio, and inspired the desaiptioa 
of the other maidens* feelings towards the newcomer: 
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While Byron was working on these cantos, according tO 
Teresa, ‘ His pen moved so rapidly over the page that (me da^ 
I said to him, " One would almost believe that someone was 
dictating to you ' ” " Yes,” he replied, " a mischievous spirit 
who sometimes even makes me write what I am not thinking, 
rhete now, for instance — I have just bcai wnting some- 
thing against love' Why don’t you eiase it, then?” I 
asked '* It s written, ’ he replied, smiling, “ the stan/a would 
be spoiled ” And the stan/a remained -* 

Trelawny was equally struck with Byron's facility, and 
commented besides that in all the manuscripts he had seen in 
Pisa (Don Juan Cain, Mazeppa and the tragedies) there was 
scarcely a single correction or alteration Ihe reason was 
that he had an extraordinarily reten'ive memory— he com- 
posed in hts brain, during his morning walks and rides, and 
at night hastily wiote what he had composed during the day. 
I have often heard him muttering over and over his rhymes, 
and sometimes he reptited a stinaa or two of Don Juan, 
which I have afterwards seen him set down on paper 

He had not, however, much patience with Trelawny s long 
stones ' He one day suddenly interiupted the desciiption of 
ti hurricane I was narrating and said ibruptly, putting his 
hind on my horses mine — "T, have you ever written a 
Book>” I answered no' "1 am glad of that,” he replied, 
for then it is possible we may be friends'” — I told him a 


But certain tis they all felt foi this new 
Companion something newer still as twere 
A sentimental friendship tlirough and tliiough, 
bxtremcly pure, which made them all concur 
In wishing her their sister save a few 

Who wished they had a brother just like her 

Dou Juan, VI, xxxix 

Later on she told Lsrd Malmesbury that Byron 'wrote all the 
last cantos on playbills or on any odd piece of paper at hand and 
with repeated glasses of gin punch by his side He then vised 
to rush out of his room to read hei what he had wntten, making 
many alterations and laughing immoderately MAtMESBURY, Nlemom 
of m Bx Minister, I, p 
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friend of mine wished his Clinton of a MSS.< — " He wants me 
to praise it!” he replied. "Tell him I have praised it. — ^But 
I won’t peruse it — When they give me their MSS. I know 
what they want — upraise — and th^ have it. I used to be fool 
enou^ to read them — am wiser now." 

All these activities of the little British colony in Pisa seem 
innocent enough. But to the Italian police, who from the 
first had kept an anxious and vigilant eye upon them, they 
bore a very different aspect. Like specialists in other fields, 
they saw the whole of life in terms of their own preoccupa- 
tion, and having once firmly ticketed Byron and the Gambas 
as subversive Liberals, imagined them never to be engaged 
in any other pursuit! This naive and sincere conviction, 
underlying all the police reports sent off from Pisa, gives them 
the same curious twist that distorted tlie similar reports about 
Byron in Bologna; to read them is like reading about busy 
termites, not about human beings. 

When first the Gambas arrived in Pisa, as exiles from the 
Papal States, the Government of Tuscany granted them a 
permit to reside there for two months (which later on was 
extended, with some diffiailty, to four) but at the same time 
ordered the local police to keep them under constant super- 
vision. At first they reported that (he Gamba family ' was 
behaving in a very reserved manner. The lady, who is very 
attractive, has only gone out a few times with her father '.®'‘ 
But a little later on they observed that Count Gamba’s house 
was becoming a regular meeting-place for exiled Ravennati, 
whose ostensible position in the Count’s household was only a 
cloak for their political activities.*® 'The opening of the Pisa 
University, they feared, would also bring there some subver- 
sive students wdio had been exiled from Turin, and moreover 
the arrival was now expected of a certain Lord Byron, who 
had asked for a permit to bring all his furniture from Ravenna 
to Pisa, writhout paying the customary duties. So now a letter 
went off to the Buongovemo from ^e head of the F iiwpd al 
Department of Pisa: 

* We are aware of certain rumours about the political atti* 
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tude of thtii Englishman, who combines with high birth, 
literary ceicbnty, and a considerable fortune, a great deter-* 
mination to favour ail pol/trcal novelties.' The writer, there* 
fore, * in view of the opening of the Unn ersity and a fear 
that Byron might become 'the Protector and Centre of all 
tho-je young fanatics ’, suggested that ' the most caieful and 
secret instructions should sent for the supeivision of tfie 
atoresaid foreigner.’*® 

tor this purpose an admirable tool was available, in the 
person of the Cavaliete Luigi Tore! li- -an arch informer who 
had achieved such eminence in his profession that he corres- 
ponded directly with Metlermch, and was known by the 
title of the spy of spies ’ “ A true fanatic in the cause of 
despotic government — to which he always referred as ' the 
good cause ’ — ^he kept a voluminous diary entitled ' Arcana 
politicae anticarbonariae , of which many pages, ftom the 
time when Byron’s ariival was expected, were given up to the 
Fnt,lish Mylord ' This famous poet, it he weie not considered 
a madman, would deserve the supervision of the police of the 
whole Europe ’ But, he added, Mvlord’s coming was still far 
from ceitain. He had taken the Palar/o Lanfranchi for a 
yearly rent of zoo recchini ind had paid six months in ad- 
vance, ' but some people still wagei that questo strivagunte 
»vil] change his mind and will not come Byron, however, 
did arrive, with his whole great menagerie — and now once 
again, as at Bologna, the police were confronted with the 
problem of how to spy on him at once effectively and unob- 
trusively. ' ’The police of Pisa ’, says the report of ' the spy 
of spies ’, ' not knowing how to enter into contact with so 
noble a personage, limits itself to observing the Palazzo, to 
see who is entering it.’*® 

’Diey stood about at the street corners — no doubt as con- 
spicuous and unmistakable as plain-clothes policemen every- 
where else — ^they chattered to iByron’s servants, they opened, 
once again, his letters, and, since there was nothing to learn, 
they learned remarkably little. His works, however, were 
more easily accessible than his person, and, curiously enough, 
a translaticHi of his Prophecy of Dante had got as far as 
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Volterra, to fall into the hands of the Qimtnissioaer of diat 
small city. Its contents struck him as extremely dangerous: 

' It is most decidedly not written in the spirit of our govern- 
ment, nor of any of the Italian gpvemments. To me, indeed, 
it seems designed to augment popular agitation, which is 
already sufficiently aroused. Lord Byron makes Dante foresee 
democracy and independence, as the true gootis of this 
country. . . 

It was ideas like these, the Commissioner stated, and even 
more those expressed ' by that Lady, whom her own English 
papers describe as a Fury ’ fl.rdy Morgan} which ' cause weak 
heads to become heated ’ and do all the more harm in the 
provinces, ' because of the ignorance of those in whose hands 
they fall 

To all this the Florentine Government replied in some 
perplexity that it would like to see a copy of thia dangerous 
work (of which the cirailation was meanwhile prohibited) — 
and within ten days the Commissioner forwarded it, quoting 
the far from complimentary comments of the translator : ' A 
thousand have said these things before Byron, but the present 
times make me consider them dangerous . . . The trans- 
lator confesses that he found the poem difficult to digest, and 
adds that it was hard work to divest certain images of their 
prosaic garb. " The style of the greater part of living Eng- 
lish poets is, in truth, so turgid and extravagant as to de- 
form their ideas, even when they are magniloquent or acute.” 
Why then take so much trouble to translate a bad poet? Pro- 
bably becau.se everything is good that serves a party pur- 
pose.'®® 

All this was absurd enough. But the saspicions of the 
Buongovemo were by now thoroughly awakened, and when 
Byron sent a message to the Governor of Pisa — ^Marchese 
Niccold Viviani, the father of .Shelley’s Emilia — to ask 
whether he might indulge in pistol -practice in his own garden 
(it being forbidden to carry arms) the Governor felt bound 
to reply that he could permit nothing of the kind. The young 
Englishmen — it should perhaps be remembered diat, of all 
diis company, Byron alone was over thirty — ^were thus obliged 
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to ride out for their shooting to a farm outside the town, and 
would return hofne at sunset, laughing and shouting, their 
horses clattering down the narrow streets. And soon Torelli 
had a real piece of news to report : 

* At last he wrote triumphantly, * Lord Byron and his 
company of assassins have given us a taste of the temper they 
have already shown elsewhere, as the Government has been 
expecting ever since their arrival in Pisa/^® 

The incident to which he referred was what is known as 
the * Masi affray * — trivial and ab^surd in itself, but far- 
reachinff in its conse<juences. Briefly, on the evening of March 
24th, Bvron and his rowdy party in fanev-drtss were riding 
home as usual, just outside the town, followed by Mary 
Sbelley and Teresa in a carriage. A sergeant-major of the 
Italian Dragoons, called Masi who was in a hurry to enter 
the city, came galloping up and, since the road was almost 
completely obstmeted by the Fnplish party, pushed his way 
throueh somev^hat ron&hly, causincr the horse of that uncer- 
tain rider, Mr. TaaflFe, to shy violently while Taaffe, in fear 
and annovance, called out to Byron, ' Did vou ever see such a 
thing They caught Masi up, and, wt*^h their whips raised, 
accused him of insulting cne of their friends; Masi replied 
wifh considerable heat; a crowd gathered; and finally Byron, 
under the erroneous impression that Masi was an oflScer, threw 
his visiting-card to him.* On reaching the city gates Masi, 
with the help of two old soldiers, attempted to arrest the 
Englishmen; they pushed past him; Pietro Gamba sla^^hed at 
him with his whip, Masi drew bis sword, Shelley got hit on 
the head and Captain Hay received a cut on the nose. After 
they had all taken refuge, with the two ladies, in the Palazzo 
Lanfranchi, Byron galloped back and resumed the altercation. 
As, however, a few minutes later, Masi rode past the palazzo, 
one of Byron’s servants rushed out with a pitchfork (or pos- 

* * It is proper to add wrote Byron to Mr. Dawkins, the British 
Minister in Florence, * that I conceived the man to have been an 
ojSicer, as he was Well dressed, with scaled epaulettes, and not ill- 
mounted, and not a sergeant-major (the son of a washerwoman, it 
is said), as he turns out to be.* Masi was a veteran of the Napoleonic 
wars, who had served in Spain and Germany. 


M 
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sibly only tvitfa a large toasting*£oiic — Tetesa calls the insliu* 
meat 'une petite fourche*) severely wounded him in the 
abdomen, and rushed back into the palazao, says Teresa, 

* before he could be recognized ' I saw ^fesi wrote an 
eye-witness, 'tottering in the saddle, ride as far as Don 
Beppe’s caf6, where, no longer able to sit his horse, his 
helmet fell off; his hair was standing on end, his face was as 
white as a sheet and he fell down exclaiming " 1 am 
killed 

His wound was fortunately not fatal, but the story spread 
through the city, and lost nothing in the telling. The mad 
Engli^men, it was said, had placed themselves at the head 
of a peasant insurrection; Trelawny had been killed, and 
Byron seriously wounded. No, said another version, Taaffe 
had killed the dragoon and was now lying concealed in 
Palazzo Lanfranchi, guarded by Byron’s bulldog. ’ Para told ’, 
wrote Torelli, ' th.it Lord Byron has mounted two small pieces 
of field>artil]ery at the door of his room, and keeps a quantity 
of guns, pistols and daggers on the table. So that a hunch- 
back carrier, who was sent from the Maremma with a small 
wild boar and a letter to Byron, was so alarmed at this war- 
like show, that he threw down the boar, gave the letter to a 
servant, and fled from Palazzo Lanfranchi without even wait- 
ing to be paid.’*® 

Feeling in the town ran high and 'adien, on the day after 
the incident and in spite of Teresa’s protests, Byron went out 
riding as usual, the Pisans murmured, ' Have foose assassins 
been arrested, or are they still walking about the town.^’** 
At the height of the trouble, the young student Guerrazzi saw 
a little scene that made upon him an indelible impressitm. 

* I saw ’, he wrote, ' all the Englishmen who were then 
living in Pisa, whether they were friends of Byron’s w not, 
going off with their arms to his palazzo, to defend their 
great national poet. And then I thought if he had been an 
Italian, the Italians would have united to stone him. And so 
I began to understand why the English are a great people.’** 

Teresa, however, was frankly terrified. 'My Byron,' she 
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wrote, ' IS it indeed necessary for you to go out again today, 
too? Others will tell you t^t the nty is quiet; whal a 
difference there is between their friendship tor you and the 
feelings that fills my whole heart ! No one else will tell you 
that the most precious of all these lives is the one that is m 
the greatest danger : yours, my Byron 
Byron continued to go for his daily rides, but he did send 
a careful account of the whole incident to the British Minister 
m Florence, Mr Dawkins, — first consulting Tielawny as to 
the correct way to address the letter, and asking ' if Dawkins 
was an Hon ble ' 

I said, ' A Monsieur, Monsieur Dawkins, Secretary of 
legition." " No, no,’ said Byron, " that won t do Dress and 
addiess is everything." He then concluded his letter with, 
honour to yr very humble obedient servant ’’ and addressed 
it to His Excellency the Hon ble etc and smiling observed, 
With as little a net as this will 1 ensnaie as great a fly as 
Cassio ” 

Byron’s letter to Dawkins stated that ‘ several British sub- 
jects have been in<'ulted and some wounded , and stated that 
he had no wish ‘to pi event or evade the fullest investigation 
of the business And m Iced, three days after the brawl, a 
police Commissioner airived from Florence, depositions were 
taken and Byron made use of the privilege of his rank to be 
examined, with Teresa, in his own house. Torelli says that 
the examining magistr'^te, Lapini, prepared himself for tihe 
formidable interview by reading the artitle on Byion m the 
French Biography of Famous Men, from which he learned 
that the poet descended from the Scottish kings, had mur- 
dered one of his mistresses, and habitually used her skull as 
a diinking-cup ’. After this, ' he was quite astonished by the 
courteous and high-bred manner in which he was received by 
this enemy of the human race '.'‘® 

All his servants, texj, were examined, but only two— a 
servant of the Gambas, Antonio Maluchielli, and Byron’s 
barbuto servo, Tita Falcien (who arrived in court for his 
exammatioo armed with two pistols and a dagger), were kept 
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in prison for trial. According to Teresa, the culprit was 
undoubtedly one of Byron's coachmen, who had actually con* 
fessed his misdeed to his master. Byron had then held a 
council of war with his friends to whether to help the 
man to escape to Lucca, and tell the police the truth. But 
in the end they decided to keep silence, and ' leave everything 
to the course of justice ’. Teresa was much upset by all this, 
fearing that — ^as indeed occurred — suspicion would fall on the 
Gamba servants, and tliey would all be involved in the con- 
sequences. ' I can no longer keep silence,’ she wiote to Byron, 
after a disagreement on the subject. ' Won’t you at least take 
a decision about the co.ichman? Papa assures me that this 
uncertainty will be very dangerous for our family.’®® 

Papa was right. Tita Falcieri was acquitted and sent home 
— ' which all proves ’, Torelli commented acidly, ' that guineas 
are common currency in all countries ’ — but Maluthiclli was 
kept in prison for many months, and the whole incident was 
used as a pretext by the government for requesting the Gamba 
family to leave Pisa. Moreover, at much the same time as 
these events, fresh forces were being marshalled against them 
from another direction. At the beginning of the year Count 
Guiccioli, alter having paid to his wife for six months the 
allowance ordered by the Pope, had sent her a most disquiet- 
ing letter, in which he actually asked her to return to him. 
Teresa's answer was very clear, if not precisely tactful. 

Ptsa hchruary 1822 

I am grateful to you for your proposals, for I attribute them 
to the interest you still feel for me. Be assured that what I 
feel for you is not less; and the only reason that could 
induce me even to listen to such proposals would be my desire 
to contribute to your happiness — for as to my own, I think 1 
have already attained it, and am enjoying it in my present 
situation. But is it indeed probable that our reunion would 
add to your welfare and not lessen mine? 1, for my pari, 
doubt it very much. On the contrary I am persuaded tiiat no 
interview or agreement would ever be sufficient to obtain for 
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US an assurance of future mutual tranquillity. I must repeat 
to you that I am perfectly happy in my present situation 
and I think that no other would ever again suit me. When 
one has attained the tranquillity 1 now enjoy, at the cost of 
so man) sacrifices and so much suffering, it is not easy to 
I enounce it 

Keep yourself as well and happy is I from my heart desire. 

Your Wife terisa gamba guiccioli®^ 

On receiving this unequivocal leply, Count Guiccioli de- 
cided to resort to action Why, he thought, should he con- 
tinue to pay a regular allowance to a woman who not only had 
no intention of returning to him, but who manifestly had not 
kept her side of the bargain^ He at once took counsel with 
his advocate m Rome, Vincenzo laglioni, who replied that 
he considered the Counts case difficult -but I will not say, 
it»prrate I have diligently examined youi letter and taken 
idvice of it and I say frankly that you are in the right But 
11 depends on proving to othcis tint }Ou are right as I 
believe you to be 

tor this purpose, the ad'oc continjed, it would first be 
necessary to prove that tf( Cianibas fithcr and son, had 
been banished 10 Pisa, and that Teiesa had gone there with 
them, that B)ron was also living iheic, and that there was 
prooi from public report of amorous inter^ouise With 
such proofs as these I am of opinion that we can be very 
hopeful . With all smcerii) however I cannot conceal 
that the person whom I have consulted before entering into 
details, ha. mentioned the ; rcat expense you will incur You 
wib know how to manage the business, as you are a man of 
the world 

Appaiently, however, the C ount considered dial the expense 
(in other words, a bribe) was worth incurring, for very soon 
afterwards he sent to the Pope a long petition In this he 
pointed out that His Holiness's rescript permitted the Con- 
tessa Teresa Gamba to be separated from her husband and 
live with her father, Conte Ruggero Gamba, uf ea laudabile 
rattone viva$, quae honestam nobtlem multerem a vtre sent^ 
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mctam deeet (that she may live the vrotthy life which becx>aies 
an honest and noble wife separated from her husband).'”* 

But, said die Gxuit, Teresa’s first step on leaving her 
husband’s hcmse ' was not to go t^ her father’s house and stay 
there, but she went instead to a country-house near which also 
lived an English gentleman who was fond of the company of 
die said Teresa, and had her waited upon and served by his 
own servants.’ 

Moreover, he added, Teresa’s father and brother were now 
living in Pisa, * and in common with them live the aforesaid 
Contessa Teresa and the English gentleman. What sort of life 
the Contessa is leatling in Pisa, and what the public opinion 
about her is, Your Holiness may easily learn at Your leisure, 
by asking the Archbishop of that city. . . .’ 

' On such evidence,’ the Count concluded, ' it does not seem 
just that the petitioner should pay to such a wife tht allowance 
promised to her in accordance with the provisional Rescript 
. . . But merely out of leniency towards her, the most that 
should be accorded to her, would be the interest on 3000 
silver scudi, which is the portion of her dowry which I 
received, and still retain ... It is repugnant not only to the 
Rescript but to every law, that a wife separated from her 
husband should be .supported by him however and wherever 
her fancy and luck may take her.’”* 

Soon after this petition the Count, who had got a spy 
among Byron’s servants,* from whom he receiv^ regular 
reports, was able to send the further news that, the Gamba 
family having been told to leave Pisa, Teresa was now actually 
Imng under the same roof with Byron, in a villa at Monte- 
nero, near Leghorn. And at last Guiccioli waS successful : on 
July nth the Pope, * in order to dissuade the imprudent 
yming wmnan from a life which, she boasted, made her 
happy ’, revdeed his earlier Rescript and suspended Teresa’s 
allowance. 

The ' villeggiatura ’ at Montenero, where Byron and Teresa 

* Elliot Papers. The spy was Gaetano Forestieri, Byron’s cook. 
Two of bis letters were forwarded by Guiccioli to Taglioni. 
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sbiyed from the end of May to the beginning of Jtily, was not 
wholly agreeable. The Villa Dupuy — a large, square, ' ilim^> 
built villa ’ of a deep salmon colour, — ' the hottest-lookiog 
house’, in Leigh Hunt’s opinion, that he had ever seen, — 
stood at the end of a long, dusty road in die suburbs of Leg- 
horn. It had a fine garden, which Teresa described as con- 
taining simultaneously, in full bloom, roses and jasmin, helio- 
tiope and tuberoses — ^and a great terrace from which Byron 
could see ' the islands of Elba and Corsica — ^and my old 
friend the Mediterranean rolling blue at my feet’.*® Here 
B>ron and Teresa spent their evenings, playing draughts 
(hut Byron cheated) and watching the little fishing-lxiats in 
rlie bay — and, on June 17 th, saw across the harbour, the 
Dickering lights of the Pisa * Luniinara ’ in the distance.* 

The summer, unfortunately, was an unusually hot one — 
another token, in Teresa’s eyes of ' the evil fate conspiring 
against our peace ’ — and though they tiied to counteract the 
glare in their hot looms (' ten times hotter ', wrote Trelawny, 
' than the old solid palazzo he had left ’) by hanging damp 
green boughs against the window, and to refresh themselves 
by eating a succession of water-ices, the heat told heavily 
upon their health and spirits Moieover in June the water- 
supply gave out, so that every drop, even for the most 
common domestic uses had to be fc^ched on muleback 
from a spring in the hills, over a mile away, this gave rise to 
a long and tedious law suit between Byron and the owner of 
(he villa, Francesco Dupuy, in the course of which Byron 
characteristically refused to pay to his lawyers the security for 
costs required of all foreigners, but eventually allowed a 
Maltese shopkeeper of Leghorn to pay it for him. He also 
instructed Lega 2^ambelli to complain m writing that his 
opponent’s advocate had referred to him as * Signore ’ instead 
of usmg his proper title of ' Lord ’. ' If the rank of my 
master ’, 2 ^ambelli wrote, ' is not stated in future documents, 

* The Pisa ' Luminara ’, which took place every year on the feast 
of $ Banieri, consisted in an illumination, by little oil lamps, of all the 
chief cburches and houses. 
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he intends to make a diplomatic protest, diiou^ his Minis- 
tcr.’»» 

As if these annoyances were not enou^, Count Gamba, 
who had gone to Florence for the'-Masi trial, to try and free 
his servant Maluchielli, was constantly writing long, queru- 
lous letters about the tyranny of the Tuscan Government. As 
the trial dragged on, Gamba received an increasingly strong 
impression that the delays were deliberate, while the Govern- 
ment was looking for some pretext to aim, through his friends 
and their servants, at Byron himself. No further permits were 
granted to the Gambas, but they were told that they might 
go to Montenero ' provisionally, without any papers ’.** 

All this left Teresa in a state of constant apprehension, 
while Byrcwi was both exasperated and bored. Moreover it is 
clear from Teresa's account that he was at this time sunk in 
one of his dark moods of melancholy. Only a moi?lh earlier, 
on April 22nd, the news had reached him of the sudden death 
of Allegra — and although now he never spoke of the child, 
he went on brooding over her loss — and, in spite of his 
asseverations to the contrary, not without some qualms of 
conscience.* 

Teresa’s account of the child’s death in the *Vie’ adds 
little to what she told to Moore, but a number of letters to 
Lega Zambelli and Fletcher from Pellegrino Ghigi — Byron s 
banker at Ravenna, who had been left in charge of Allegra’s 
expenses — show that several reports of her illness were sent 
to Pisa.®’ On April 13th, after she had already had several 
attacks of ' little slow fevers Dr. Rasi — ^believing her to be 
suffering from a consumptive attack — ordered her to be bled 
three times. On the 15th she was considered to be out of 
danger, but, wrote Ghigi, ' I assure you that she has been very 
ill, of a dangerous illness He went to see her and found her 
* in her little bed in a fine room ’, surrounded by three 

VI, p. 34. April 2Srd, 1822. 'I do not know that I have 
anything to reproach in mr conduct,’ he told Shelley, ' and certainly 
nothing in my feelings and intentions towards the dead. But it is 
a moment when we are apt to thmk that, if this or that had been 
done, such event might have been prevented.’ 
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doctors and by all tbe nuns, asking for ’ some tender dbeese 
* If there is any fault, it is of too much care.’ 

Byron, according to Teresa, was ' very much agitated ' 
this account and at once sent off a courier to Dagnacavallo, 
asking for more details and telling the nuns to call in Pro- 
fessor Tommasini of Bologna, il necessary But it plainly 
never ocairred, either to him or to Teresa, to go to the 
child themselves — and on the 20th Ghigi was sending Lega 
Zunbelli the news of her death. — ' after a convulsive catarrhal 
attack 'I am so upset , he idded, by this misfortune that 
1 wish I had never met the Noble Lord 
At Bagnacavallo, where the nuns had made much of * Alle- 
giina’, the strange, pretty child who hid come to them from 
'he great world of lashion and sin, a tradition lingered that 
on August 10th — four months too htc -Byron hid come to 
visit the convent under an assumed name 

I remember', said an old woman who had lived nearby 
as a child, ' that one day we heard loud cues from the convent, 
uid people said it was Mylord lamenting the child s death 
and reproaching the Sisters, because they had not told him of 
her illness I myself saw the poor gentleman I thought him 
a good-looking man, with curly haii and blue eyes 1 noticed 
lint he could not walk very well 

'Phis stoiy appears to be completely apociyphil Far fiom 
going to Bagnacavallo himself, Byron even refused to receive 
the two messengers (one of them a piicst) who had brought 
poor little Allegra’s embalmed body to I eghorn, and who 
bill made the journey in onler to lie able to give him a full 
account ol her illness Ihey returned to Bignacavallo ' greatly 
mortified, and I too , wrote Ghigi, blush to think that one 
day (for now it is being concealed) it will be known that they 
were refused admittance I am prepared *0 believe that 
Mylord is very sensitive and deeply grieved, but I also 
recognize that every man has his own self-respect . . and 
sorrow must not make one forget one s manners towards 
others 

The good nuns of Bagnacavallo — one of whom took to her 
bed with grief after Allegra’s death — ^made a little statue of 
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her, * to preserve the memory of a most lovable child and 
dressed it in her own clothes — ' a diemise, a silken dress, a 
little far tippit and a chain of gold round her neck She 
had died, they said, because she was ' too intelligent to live ' ; 
never had they had so gifted and promising a pupil. A frag- 
ment of Byron’s Peer’s robe, sent by him to the convent to be 
made up into a frodc for his daughter, was afterwards used 
as a cope for one of the Canons. And Allegra’s little waxen 
statue of the Madonna — dressed in puce-coloured silk, with 
gold braid and a golden crown — was given by the nuns to 
another of their little pupils, called Elettra Malagola, who 
treasured it until her death and bequeathed it to her 
daughter.®* It was saved from the ruins of their bombed 
house during the war, and is now in my possession — ^probably 
the last tangible link with Allegrina. 

It is, of course, possible to make a sweeping condemnation 
of Byron’s altitude to Allegra — ^to accuse him of heartlessness 
and indifference. But perhaps rhe truth was not so simple. 
The references to the child in his letters and Teresa’s, and 
especially the frequent ones in the * Vie ’, as well as Byron’s 
corresj5ondence alraut her with Scott and Hoppner, show a 
complete masculine unawareness of a small child’s character 
or needs — ^but not deliberate neglect, still less indiflFerence, 
In this, as in many other human relationships, his cynicism 
and indifference were a form of bravado; he felt, as Moore 
had perceived, 'more naturally than he will allow’.®* He 
was a man capable of both cruelty and real kindness; he was 
crael in cold blood, or if stirred to the self-defensive sadism 
which hysterical appeals from women awoke in him ; but more 
often, — and this is a trair as to which, in particular, all his 
Italian observers have agreed — ^he could be kind, with a 
quidc, warm generosity. With Allegra, as with everyone else, 
he was an egotist; but many an egotist has loved his children 
dearly, as projections of himself. 'The trouble was that Alle- 
ges was a most disconcerting little mirror. If sometimes she 
pleased him by seeming ' a true Byron ’, she had also all the 
traits which Byron most disliked in himself : die tendency to 
mockery and malice, the violent temper, the wilfulness. * Ob- 
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shnate as a mule and ravenous as a vulture, who thinks her- 
self handsome^ and will do as she pleases.'^^ A spoiled mm 
and a spoiled child— or rather a man and a child who had 
been both over and under indulged — could hardly be ex- 
petted to live happily m the same house. Byron petted the 
child as long as ^e was amiable, sent her to scream and kick 
upstairs uith the maids, as scxm as she was not — or, above all, 
as soon as she reminded him of Claire®® — ^and, in the end, 
parked her off to her convent-school, in a genuine belief that 
she would receive a wiser upbringing there than under the 
erratic care of the Shelleys, or exposed to the hysterical afiec- 
tion of her mother 

Moreover, in the queer mixture of his feelings for Aliena 
-bravado, affection, imp itience, guilt — there was also a 
feeling of resentment (unjust, but not wholly unnatural), on 
liehilf of that other child of his, whom he could never see. 
Allegra, the little bastard, drove in his earn ige and sat on his 
knee, but it was Ada s birthday that he noted m his journal, 
Ada’s miniature that stood on his writing desk, Ada’s educa- 
tion, her disposition and her future, that were always on his 
lips It needed Allegra’s death for her to find a place in the 
world of his imagination, so much mere real to him than the 
actual one, only then did she acquire for him — for a short 
time — the reality that she had lacked when she was alive, 
nils, I fancy, is what Byton meant when *.e said to Lady 
Blessington that his imagination, like that tf all poets, was 
warmer than his heart 

' We are always so much more occupied by the ideal than 
the present, that we forget all that is actual But ’, he 

added, * let the object of affection be snatched away by 
death, and how is all the pain ever inflicted on them avenged I 
The same imagination that led us to slight or overlook their 
sufferings, now that they are forever lost to us, magnifies their 
estimable qualities . . How did I feel this when my daughter, 
Allegra, died* While she lived, her existence never seemed 
necessary to my happiness ; but no sooner did I lose her, than 
It appeared to me as if I could not live without her '®^ 

He shut himsdf away from Teresa, brooding on all this. 
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and letting his thoughts drift back from All^ira’s unhi^py 
childhood to his own, and to his days at Harrow. He wrote 
to Murray to tell him that he ^ had had the child’s body 
embalmed, and was sending it (* fh what ship I know not ’ — 
but Teresa was seeing to the details) to be buried under the 
large elm tree ' where I used to sit for hours and hours when a 
boy ’.®® And then his thoughts went back again to Teresa, — 
sitting downstairs at that moment, in the darkened drawing- 
room in the heat, waiting for him. What would he feel, he 
wondered, if she died? 

' How much more severely would the death of Teresa afflict 
me with the dreadful consciousness that while I had been 
soaring into the fields of romance and fancy, I had left her to 
weep over my coldness or infidelities of imagination ! . . . Tt 
is a dreadful proof he added sententiously, ' of the weak- 
ness of our natures, that we cannot control ourselves suf- 
ficiently to form the happiness of those we love, or to bear 
their loss without agony.’®'' 

But still he did not go down-stairs, to join her. 

It was during this unhappy time that he received a short 
visit from 'his earliest and best friend’, Lord Clare As I 
have always loved him better than any (vuile') thing in the 
world, T need hardly say what a melancholy pleasure it was 
to see him for a day only.’^® Of all the men who called them- 
selves Byron’s friends, Clare was the only one whose friend- 
ship he himself never denied. ' As to friendship, it is a pro- 
pensity in which my genius is ven' limited. 1 do not know 
the male human being, except Lord ( lare . . . for whom 1 
feel anything that deserves the name. All my others are raen- 
of-the-world friendships. I did not even feel it for Shelley, 
however much I admired and esteemed him ... 1 have had, 
and may have still, a thousand friends, as they are called, in 
Irfe, who are like one’s partners in the waltz of this world — 
not much remembered when the ball is over.’^' 

On this occasion, according to Teresa, his parting with 
Clare was clouded not only by sadness, but by a heavy sense 
of foreboding. ' " I have a presentiment that I shall not see 
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him again,” he said, and his eyes filled with tears. I saw the 
same melancholy come over him during the first weeks after 
Tx^rd Clare’s departure, whenever the conversaticai turned 
upon his friend.'^* 

His melancholy was temporarily dispelled by a flattering 
incident, at a party given for him by the oflficers of the 
American Squadron, which had just arrived in leghorn. ' As 
I was going away, an American Lady took a rose from me 
(which had been given to me by a very pretty Italian lady 
that very morning) because, she said, " she was determined 
to take something which I had about me, to America ”... 
I would rather ', he added, ' have a nod from an American, 
than a snuff-box from an emperor.’’^* 

At Montenero, too, an occasional American tt ibute came to 
break the monotony of the long, hot days. A young scholar, 
Mr Bancroft, came to call and was presented with a copy of 
Don Juan; and for several days By* on and Teresa sat for 
their portraits to an American artist Fdward West. On the 
first day Byron was silent, ' assuming a countenance as though 
he were thinking of a frontispiece for Chide Harold’, but 
hler on, giving way to the ’ incontinence of speech ’ which 
T ady Blessington considered his besetting sin, he regaled his 
\isitor with ’the whole history of his lonnection with the 
( ountess, and said he hoped it would l.ist for ever’. West, 
plainly an impressionable young man, was g* atly struck by 
his fust glimpse of Teresa. 

'While I was painting, I heard a voice exclaim " E’ troppo 
bello ! ” I turned, and discovered a beautiful female stooping 
down to look in. Her long golden haii hung about her face 
and shoulders; her complexion was exquisite, and her smile 
completed one of the most romantic-looking heads I had ever 
beheld.’ 

Before leaving, however, West told Byron that, in his 
opiniewj, he was not a happy man. ' He inquired earnestly 
what reason I had ior thinking so; and I asked him if he had 
never observed in little diildren after a paroxysm of grief, 
that they had at intervals a convulsive or tremulous manner 
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of drawing in a long breath. Wherever I had observed this in 
persons of whatever age, I had always found that it came 
from sortow.’^^ 

But the American fleet sailed away, and Mr. West padced 
up his easel — and Byron and Teresa (except for an occasional 
brief visit from Pietro Gamba) were once again thrown upon 
their own resources. To Lady Blessington, only a few weeks 
later, he expressed the theory that such a tete-i-tete was the 
happiest of all forms of existence. 'We are all better in 
solitude ... I do not mean the solitude of country neighbour- 
hoods; where people pass their time a dirp, redtre et midtre. 
No! I mean a regular retirement with a woman that one 
loves, and inlernipted only by a correspondence with a man 
that one esteems.’^* 

But when, in actual fact, he found himself leading such an 
existence, his spirits sank extremely low. It was not only that 
he was sometimes bored by Teresa - and certainly not that he 
had ceased to feel affection for her. On the contrarj^ all the 
evidence points to his having shown her — except in waves 
of moodiness or exasperation — a. more simple kindliness than 
ever before Medwin has described them sitting together (a 
few weeks later), in the shade of the orange trees of Palazzo 
Lanfranchi, while he called her his pkeimnd ’^ — and even 
Hunt, the least well-disposed of all their observers, was 
forced to admit that he had seen Teresa 'both smile very 
sweetly, and look very intelligently, when Lord Byron had 
said something kind to her Now, as in the early days at 
La Mira, her chief charm for him was her warm-hearted 
naturalness. ' I feel with an Italian woman as if she was a 
full-grown child, possessing the buoyancy and playfulness of 
infancy with the deep feelings of womanhood 

But a full-grown child, with the feelings of a woman, is an 
exacting companion; and Byron was now, very often, too 
tired to respond. ' The truth is, my habits are not those re- 
quisite to form the happiness oi any woman. I am worn out 
in feelings, for, thou^ thirty-six, I fed sixty in mind, and 
am less capable than ever of Aose nameless attentions that all 
wcanen, but, above all, Italian women, require.’^* 
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H0 could not, simply could not, keep up the eternal stream 
of tenderness, of endearments, of little kmdnesses Dtdudi, 
T eresa said, ' made the world a Paradise for me He was 
distrait and gloomy ’ at meals , he forgot to bring her any 
dowers , he shut himself up for longer and longer hours in his 
study — and came out, to find her in tears We witness. 
Without the power of alleviating, the anxiety and dissatisfac* 
lion our conduct occisions. We are not so totally unfeelmg 
IS not to be grieved at the unhappiness we cause, but this 
sime power of imagination transports our thoughts to other 
scenes 

The scene to which they were now transported was, once 
igain, South Aratnc i He sent a leltei to Fdwaid Fllice, 
dsking for information about the opportunities there (' is it 
I me that for a few thousand dollars a large tract of land may 
be obtained ind with the members ot his household he 
discussed the subject so freely that Guiccioli wrote to his 
liwyer to inform him that Byron was sailing to America in 
the Bolttar 

Teresa, who loyally ascribed this new plan to ' a profound 
disgust m Bj ion’s loyal and noble soul at the lack of free- 
ilom in Europe, took it for granted that she and her brother 
would Isoth go with him ' Neither of them would have 
hesitated to cioss the Atlantic’’'” But nothing in Byion’s 
letters suggests that he had any such intentio' 

' I had, and still have, thoughts of boutb America,’ he 
wrote some weeks later to Moore, ' but am fluctuating between 
It and Greece I should have gone, long ago, to one of 
them, but for my haison with Countess G 1 She would be 
delighted to go too, but I do not choose to expose her to a 
long voyage, and a residence in an unsettled country '®* 

Yet it was becoming increasingly evident lint the Gamba 
family, at least, would have to go somewhere — smee they 
would not be allowed to stay on m Tuscany By the end of 
June Count Ruggero and Pietro had also arnv^ at Monte- 
nero, after an unsatisfactory conclusion of the Masi trial and 
the banishment, in spite of his innocence, of thar servant 
Maluchielli. But they still had no permit to leside at Mmite- 
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nero. Their servants quarrelled unceasingly with Byron’s, 
and the cook, Gaetano Forestieri, who was in Guiccioli’s pay, 
wrote to him to complain that Count Pietro and his sister 
made themselves so much the maslSers in the house of Mylord, 
that there is no living there • . . Every day he added, 

* something new happens/®* 

The most recent incident — one to which Torelli refers as * a 
scene of the sort that Byron has stirred up in every place 
where he has been — ^was started by a Romagnole servant 
of Byron’s, Papi, who, having been sent to fetch water from 
the spring, suddenly refused to do so, and * began declaim- 
ing*, says Teresa, 'against the rich and the aristocracy, and 
speaking of equality and fratenity The other servants 
crowded round, crying and shouting; Pietro came out to see 
what all the noise was about, and gave some peremptory 
orders; Papi drew his knife and appears to have grazed 
Pietro’s arm; he pulled out his pistol; Byron, from the 
balcony, threatened to fire upon the whole pack — and at last 
the police was sent for, to re-establish order. Long before 
their arrival, however, the scene was over. The chief culprit, 
according to Teresa, ' was walking up and down by the front 
door, alternatively sobbing and swearing and it was pre- 
cisely at this moment that a new and malicious British ob- 
server arrived upon the scene. Leigh Hunt, after long delays 
and a most trying journey, already disposed to consider every 
Italian a scoundrel and to wonder whether he was wise to 
have brought his Marianne and their brood to such a country, 
observed with a startled eye the reconciliation scene: Teresa 

* flushed, her eyes lit up and her hair streaming as if in 
disorder ' — Pietro with his arm in a sling — the culprit (of * a 
most sinister aspect, and meagre — a proper caitiff’) implor- 
ing Byron’s forgiveness and receiving his hand to kiss — and 
finally, later on, Shelley presenting the man with some money 
*out of his very disgust; for he thought nobody would help 
such a fellow if he did not ’ 

The whole absurd incident gave the Government the pretext 
they had been waiting for. Byron’s courier and Gamba’s 
valet were immediately exiled, and the Gambas were warned 
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tfaat unless the^ left the country within three days, a final 
sentence of banishment would passed on them. Where- 
upon Byron at once wrote to the Governor of Leghorn that he 
preferr^ to leave the State himself, in their company. ' I will 
not remain any longer m a place where my friends are per- 
secuted, and a refuge is denied to the unfortunate.’®® He 
asked, however, for a short delay, so that he might first settle 
his affairs, and meanwhile the whole party returned to Pisa. 

Here tragedy awaited them At midnight on July i^th 
Teresa, who was standing on her balcony in Pilaazo Lan- 
frinchi with her maid, looking out at the moonlight on the 
Lungarno, saw a carriage come hurrying up to the door. 
'The maid called • * Who is it ' — Me — Mary Shelley — ^pray 
open at once ’ Teresa hurried down Mary, ' as white as 
maible , stood in the doorwiv Where is he? Sapete 
alcuna cosa di Shelley?’ But they knew nothing — and poor 
Mary and Jane Williams got mto their cairiagt again, and 
drove on through the night to Leghorn It was only after 
another five days of torturing uncertainty, when the two bodies 
were at last washed up upon tht shore, that they were 
certain of the truth ' 

Ihe rest of the tragedy, up to the final burning of the bodies 
on the Tuscan shore, is too well known, and too indirectly 
connected with this story, to be repeated he «. But certainly 
Shelley’s death, which so deepl) changed the lives of all the 
members of that little community, affected Byron and Teresa 
no less than the rest. ' The fine spirit that had animated and 
held them together, was gone 

’Ihe rest of Byron s stay in Pisa — nearly three months, until 
on September 28th they set off for Genoa — was a time of 
waiting and indecision The Gambas, fathei and son, had 
been obliged to leave Pisa at once, and were staying in Lucca, 

* * Do you knov anytlung about poor Shelley wrote Pietro 
Gamba to Teresa from Lucca on July ryth I cannot think of him 
without horror — and have ahnost lost hope But who is looking 
after those poor women I am afraid of their doing sotnethmg des- 
perate, and hope they are not being left alone' 
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where Byron and Teresa intended to join them. But Pietro, 
who had made a trip to Lucca earlier in the spring, to find out 
whether their presence would be ^velcome there, had then 
reported that the official he had sedn had beoi ' prodigal of 
courtesies and politenesses as of the Holy Water of the 
Madonna — but nothing more ’, and that ’ Byron was much 
feared, as a gentleman of great merit, but too warm 
Byron therefore now requested the British Minister, Daw- 
kins, to find out whether the Government of Lucca would 
allow the Gambas to reside there permanently, and Byron as 
well — since ' Lord Byron is determined not to abandon a 
family to whom he has been attached for a long period 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs of Lucca, Marchese 
Mansi, passed on the request to Queen Marie Louise with the 
comment ; * I have no intelligence as to the motives which 
have led the governments of Rome and Florence to exile the 
Count Gamba. All T know is that Lord Byron pays his court 
to Countess Guiccioli, daughter of Count Gamba, and that 
the said Lord is as much renowned for hi? poetic talents and 
literary culture as for his pernicious principles.’®® 

A further report sent to Marie Louise, a few days later, 
respectfully submitted that ' even if it should be decided to 
tolerate the presence of the Counts Gamba, the same would 
not be possible in the case of Baylon ’ f tre'] owing to ‘ the 
fiery nature, great talents and financial resources ’ of the 
latter, and suggested that if it was desired to promote Mylord’s 
departure, the simplest method would be ' to order the afore- 
said Countess to seek a residence in another State ’.®® 

For meanwhile Teresa — her father and brother having left 
— ^had moved into Palazzo Lanfranchi, a step which causrf her 
relations some anxiety. * I told you yesterday wrote Pietro 
from Lucca, ' that your slay in casa Lanfranchi may be used 
as a weapon by the " guileful patrician ”* {Guiccioli'} and I 
still think so, especially if you were to remain there for some 
time without os. Take Mylord’s advice . . . and decide some- 
thing, but quickly.’®* 

* The reference is to Monti’s * Mascheroniana ’ in which he calls 
GukeioU 'quel sottile tavegnan patrizio— si di frodi peritp. . . ' 
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At the same time Torelli’s diary was irritably deploring 
that ' owing to the imbecility of the Governs . . . Madame 
Guiccioli still remains in Pisa, and Byron, too, shows no sign 
of leaving. On the contrary, he is expecting a certain Smith, 
anodier English Poet, who has arranged to write with him 
and with tbat other Englishman who likes to call himself an 
Atheist on his passport f Shelley} a paper about the Italian 
Governments, which will be printed in England, in order to 
make his fortune.’"'* 

The ' certain Smith ’ — ^whose arrival had indeed already 
taken place on that inauspicious day at Montenero- -was Leigh 
Hunt, who, with his Marianne and their brood of six, was 
now firmly established on the grcmnd floor of Palazzo Lan- 
franchi They did not like it; they did not like Teresa; and 
Teresa did not like them It was, indeed, hardly to have been 
expected. Mrs, Hunt — one of the most uncompromisingly 
British matrons who has ever set foot upon the Continent — 
was as intransigent in her middle-class independence as in 
her moral outlook. Everything about the life in Palazzo Lan- 
franchi was to her not only unfamiliar, but distasteful — and 
she did not hesitate to show it Perhaps, indeed, if Teresa had 
been extremely cordial to her, if sh'" had petted and praised 
the Hunts’ dirty, ill-mannered and piecocious children, Mari- 
anne might have been mollified But Teresa and Byron did 
nothing of the kind. Teresa, who still knew very little Eng- 
lish (while Marianne * knew nothing of Itali.in, and did not 
care to learn it ’)"* saw no reason for cultivating the acquain- 
tance of this prolific, dowdy, middle-class Englishwoman, who 
pinched her lips in disapproval whenever they met. After a 
first formal introduction, she never set foot in the Hunts’ 
apartment. And Byron’s welcome, too, can hardly be de- 
scribed as cordial. ' Lord B.’s reception of Mi s H. was — as 
Sfhelley} tells me — most shameful. She came into his house 
sick and exhausted, and he scarcely deigned to notice her, was 
silent, and scarcely bowed.’"^ Later ckx he did, apparently, 
make some attempts at friendly intercourse, but the tartness of 
Marianne's retorts ( which her husband took for wit) ' reduced 
him to silence’, ■^ile the eldest boy's ^ib self-assurance 
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pleased him as little as the second one’s vmtimely frankness.”* 
They were all, he complained, * dirtier and more mischievous 
than Yahoos. What Acy can’t destroy wiA Aeir filA Aey 
will with their fingers ’.®® The Hunts’ attitude to such matters 
was less fussy. ' Can anything be more absurd,’ wrote Mari- 
anne in her Diary, ' Aan a peer of the realm and a poet 
making such a fuss about three or four children disfiguring 
Ae walls of a few rooms. The very Aildren would blush for 
him--fye. Lord B. — fye!’’®® 

’ Hunt’s theory and practice wrote Trelawny, ' were that 
children should be unrestrained until they were of an age to 
be reasoned with ’ — and consequently their shouts and yells, 
as well as the litter of their toys, tocJc complete possession of 
the hall and marble stairca.se of Ae palarzo. But at that point 
Aeir kingdom ended, for Byron twined his bulldog Morctto 
to stand growling at the top of the stairs. 'Don’t let any 
Cockneys pass this way!’^®^ 

Before Hunt’s arrival Byron had observed to Trelawny, 
'Yon will find T,ciph Hunt a gentleman in dress and address; 
at least he was .so when I last saw him in England, wiA a 
taint of Codcneyism."^®* But perh.aps in Italy the Cockneyism 
became more marked, for it was not long before Byron was 
writing to Murray : 

' As to any community of feeling, thought or opinion be- 
tween Leigh Hunt and me, there is little or none ... I do not 
know what world he has lived in, but I have lived in three 
or four; and none of them like his Keats and Kangaroo terra 
inco^ita. Alas 1 Poor Shelley ! how we wcmld have laughed 
had he lived, and how we used to laugh now and Aen, at 
various things, which are grave in the Suburbs!’^®* 

Nevertheless, so long as they were all together at Palazzo 
Lanfranchi, Byron did sometimes try to be friendly. In Ae 
mornings he would come down into Ae garden singing, and 
would call ' Leontius ’ at Ae window of Hunt’s sAdy. 'Teresa, 
* wiA her sleek tres.ses ’, would sit with Aem under the 
orange trees, and smile good-naAredly at Hunt’s literary 
Italian. (But in the 'Vie’ she wrote Aat it was hardly 
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intelligible, and that she had the greatest difficulty in not 
laughing in his face,) Byron would imitate Dr. Johnson 

' Why, sir,” ’ in a high mouthing way, there was always 
some joking going forward. And yet, says Hunt, ' it was not 
pleasant, it was not cordial. There was a sense of mistake 
on both sides 

The truth was that neither Hunt nor Byron was able foi a 
moment to forget that the poorer poet — since Shelley’s death 
- -was wholly dependent upon the iicher one. Hunt had 
come to Italy, at Shelley s bidding, to edit the new joint 
periodical. The Ltheral full of the highest hopes ‘ We will 
doide the world between us, like the Tiiumvirate’ But 
Sbellp} died. The I /l>rrfd from the fiist number, was a 
fnlure — and there, in Pisa, were the I eigh Hunts, completely 
on Byron’s hands. ' I was thrown, after Shelley’s death, f?er 
fo*ce on Lord Byron for his assistance, he even offered it; 
and hitter indeed, lor the first time in my life, was the taste 
I then had of obligation.’’"® 

Both Hunt and Maiianne attempted to save their pride by 
the simple method of disavowing any gratitude They did 
not feel grateful, they pointed out, for the apartment which 
Bmou had put at then disposal, because the ground floor was 
the servants’ floor, and, in any case he himself did not make 
use of It they were not grateful for the furniture (which 
h’d been '■hosen by Shelley) because it was th ip Both of 
them were constantly on the lookout for an> slight, real or 
imaginary. ' In England fByron] never ventured upon a 
nilleiy In Italy he soon began to treat me with it, and I was 
obl'ged, for both our sakes, to tell him 1 did not like it ’’®® 
If Byron was silent Hunt acnised him of ill-tempei ; if loqua- 
cious he commented acidly thxt 'everybody was not pre- 
pared, like the Captain fMedwinl to be tbanhiul for stones 
of the noble Lord and all his acquaintances ’ 

' If Lord Byron appeared to be in good spirits ’, wrote 
Teresa in the ' Vi«’, ' Hunt called him heartless, if he took a 
bath, a sybarite If he tried to joke with him, he was guilty 
of the insufferable libertrcs that a great nobleman will allow 
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hiffisdf with a poor man. If he presented Hunt widi nmner* 
ous copyrights, with the sole intention of helping him, it 
could only be because he lacked an editor. If he was diarit- 
able, it was out of ostentation. If he was adored by the lady 
who regarded him as superior to the rest of humanity, it 
was because she had the soul of a slave and a mediocre intel- 
ligence. And finally, when he sacrificed all that he cared for, 
to serve the Greek cause, it was because he was tired of the 
sentimentality of Mme Guiccioli.’^^^ 

Any last hope of friendly relations between the two families 
was destroyed when Hunt discovered in what a tone Byron 
had been writing about him and his family, to friends in 
England. * I had scarcely put up under the same roof with 
his lordship, than our " host ”, if he can be so called, com- 
menced his claims upon our delicacy by writing disagreeable 
letters about us to his friends.’ 

'The nature of Byron’s comments was revealed by Theodore 
Hook in his review of the first number of The liberal : 
' ” Hunt is a bore, he is,” says his Lordship, '* a proser; Mrs. 
Hunt is no great things, and their six children perfectly 
intractable.” To all this Hunt- -when the time came — did 
not fail to retali.ite. Lord Byron’s mistress, he said, was 
nothing but ' a kind of buxom parlour-boarder, compressing 
herself artificially into dignity and elegance, and fancying she 
walked, in the eyes of the whole world, a heroine by the side 
of a poet and her feelings for Byron were alloyed by * a 
good deal of the self-love natuial to a flattered beauty’.^’* 
Moreover he described at length not only the light and coarse 
way in which he fByron] would speak alx)ut her, but Teresa’s 
own querulous jealousy and complaints. ‘ ‘There was no real 
love ’, he concluded, ‘ on either side.’*^* 

Teresa, for her part, described Hunt in the ‘Vie’, as 
'cette smnbre figure de Tingrat et du calomniateur ’, — and 
added that after looking at ’his low fordiead his sinister 
expression and the vulgarity of his whole person’, she re- 
marked to Byron that she was now inclined to believe in the 
’humiliating theory’ of our descent from animals.^'® As to 
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her alleged complaints, die observed with some verisimilitade 
that if she had ever wished to indulge in any, she would 
haidly have chosen Hunt as her confidant — and that in any 
case they had no more than a few words of any language in 
common. ' Tout cela she sums up in the fly-leaf of her copy 
of Hunt’s bode * est un chef d’ oeuvre de m&'hancelfi, qui n’a 
d'^gal que dans I’enormit^ du mensonge.’ 

For nearly three months this inharmonious patty lived to- 
gether at Pala/M Lanfranchi, with all their tempers growing 
thinner During the first weeks Byron went on hoping (hat 
the Gambas might be allowed to return to Pisa, or even to 
Rasenna; then, as that hope failed, and it became evident 
that their prolonged residence in Lucca — which, besides, was 
full of English people — would be equally unwelcome, he 
took the advice of Mr Hill, the British Minister in Genoa, and 
decided to go there. 

Byron’s last visitor in Pisa — his alter ego, Hobhouse — 
arrived shortly before their departure. His arrival was, for 
Byron, the happiest event for many months. 

' We were sitting one evening in the garden of PalaMO 
lanfranchi,’ records Teresa. 'A soft melancholy was spread 
over his f Byron’s} countenance; he recalled to mind the 
events of his life, and compared them with his present situa- 
tion, and with that which it might have bee*i if his affection 
for me had not caused him to lemain in Ita’y, saying things 
which would have made this earth a paradise for me, if I 
had not already been tormented by the possibility of losing so 
much happiness. At that moment a servant announced Mr. 
HoMiouse. 'The slight shade of melancholy on Loid Byron’s 
face gave instant place to the liveliest joy, but it was so great, 
that it almost deprived him of his strength A fearful pale- 
ness came over his cheeks, and his eyes were filled with 
tears, as he embraced his friend. His emotion was so great 
that he was forced to sit down.’”^ 

Hothouse’s own accoimt is ccmsiderably dryer. He ob- 
served that Byron was * much changed — ^hts face fatter, and 
the eaepressiem of it injured ’,■*** and remarked that they were 
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both at first * a little formal *. Moreover, he maintamed an 
attitude of supetdlious detachment and disapproval towards 
every a^ect of Byron’s life in Italy. The Ravenna insurrec* 
tion, in his record, appears as little more than one of the 
caprices that kept Byron busy ^d amused, although in an 
unworthy cause. ‘ 'The Romagnoles are a testy and shabby 
pec^le.’^^^ And his relationship with Teresa was treated 
with little more respect. ‘ It seems Madame Guicdoli and 
her father and brother lived together in a house apart until 
the Gambas went to prepare Lord Byron’s house at Genoa. 
'This is Italian morality.’^^*' Byron retorted by repeating to 
Hothouse a remark of Tom Moore’s : * Hobhouse is praised 

everybody, but he is a companion I would sooner praise 
than live with.’^^^ 

Nevertheless, when the moment for parting came, both 
friends were moved. ' Hobhouse ’, said Byron, * you should 
never have come, or you should never go.’ Teresa gave Hob- 
house some letters of intioduction m Florence and, after his 
departure, sent him another to her aunt, Marchcsa Sacrati, in 
Rome, with a letter which shows how anxious she was to be 
on good terms with him. 

' Mylord, after having suffered from his rheumatism for 
two days, is now much relieved by a cure suggested by Vacca,* 
to whom he has subjected himself with a docility so unlike 
him cm similar occasions, that I do not know to what to attri- 
bute it, except to your wise advice. And this effect is so great 
a ccxnfort to me, that 1 shall not be able to help wishing for 
your presence, to keep him in such a good frame of mind, like 
a good genius — even if I were not already moved to wish it by 
your unusual qualities, and by the pleasure of seeing Byron 
happier.’^*® 

* Andrea Vatctl ’ Berlinghieri (1771-1826), a celebrated doctor 
and surgeon of Pisa. A great friend of the Gambas, he also attended 
Byron and — after her arrival in Pisa — ^Mrs. Hunt, whom he declared 
to be dangerously ill and consumptive (she survived him, however, 
by thitty-six years). Hunt, in spite of his invincible piejudice against 
all Italians, was obliged to admit that he had ' a pleasing intelligent 
face, and was the most gentlemanlike Italian I ever saw’. iAufo~ 
hograpby, III, pp. 12-13.) 
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A few days later, on September aStti, the whole Pisa party 
—Byron and Teresa by land, and Trelawny with the Hunts 
by "jea — set oflE for Genoa. For the last time, Byron’s namf 
IS recorded in Torelli’s diary. ' Mylord has at length decided 
to leave for Genoa. It is said that he is already tired oi his 
new favourite, the Guiccioli. He has expressed his intention 
of not remaining in Genoa, but of going on to Atliens to 
purchase adoration Irom the Greeks.'^‘'' 
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Regain’d my freedom with a sigh. 

The Prisoner of Cbillon. 

The journey to Genoa was not a pleasant one. It might have 
been expected, after so much friction at Pisa, that Byron, and 
still more Teresa, would have been only too glad to leave the 
Hunts behind them. But Byron was still conunitted to The 
lAberal\ the Hunts had no other means of support; and so 
he wryly made the best of taking the whole ' kraal ’ with him. 
' The death of Shelley left them totally aground ; and I could 
not see them in such a state without using the common feel- 
ings of humanity, and what means were in my 4 powcr, to set 
them aduat again.’’ 

Hie preparations for the journey took place in the poet’s 
usual manner. ‘ If the Palazzo Lanfranchi had been on fire 
at midnight ’, wrote Trelawny, ' it • could not have been 
worse.’* 'Not only did Byron wish to travel patriarchially,’ 
explained Teresa, ' without leaving his menagerie behind, but 
he also wished to provide generously for the furnishing of 
the second house he had taken at Albaro, for the Hunts. The 
arrangements for the transportation of all these effects across 
rivers and mountains, over bad roads, and with all the com- 
plicated customs regulations then in force, required a great 
deal of time and patience.’* 

Byron’s menagerie, moreover, on this occasion included 
three large geese — ^since he feared he would not be able to 
procure any on his travels, and insisted on eating one on 
Michaelmas day, ’ otherwise the year would be fatal ’. 'They 
swung in a cage behind his carriage, punctuating the journey 
with their cackling. But adien die time came to wring their 
necks, he would not give the order, and decided instead to 
keep them, ' to test the theory of their longevity ’. * On 
arriving in Genoa, they at once became die guardians and 
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mistresses of die yard, as sacred as those of the Capitol and 
waddled about in the garden and the lower floor of the house, 
accompanying B 3 rroa wherever he went. ’ Plus d’une fois ii 
est entr£ chea Madame Guiccioli, pr6c^^ par ces teconnais* 
sants volatiles.’* 

The ’caravan’, geese and all, halted for a few days at 
Lucca, where Ruggoro and Pirtro Gamba were waiting thero, 
and Byron and Teresa were both invited to a gala evening at 
the theatre. This Byron declined, presumably from his usual 
morbid dread of encountering English acquaintances, and 
Teresa followed his example. ' She had lost she comments 
rather sadly, * all the tastes of her youth and of her country.’® 

The road over the Apennines was so bad that it was decided 
to go to Lerici for one night and to proceed from there by sea 
to Sestri. At Lerici they were joined again by all the Hunts 
and Trelawny, ^o had come by sea in the Bolivar, and 
Byron was unfortunately moved to try a swimming-match with 
the Pirate. ' We were to swim to the Yacht, dine in the sea 
alongside of her, treading water the while, and then return 
to the shore.’* The programme was carried out — the dinner 
including a bottle of ale — ^and was not unnaturally followed, 
for Byron, by a violent chill and bilious attack, which kept 
him in bed for four day' ' in the worst inn’s worst room 
dosing himself out of 'I'hom.is’s Domestic Medicine. ' How 
do you feel?’ inquired Trelawny. ’ Feel ! why, just as that 
damned obstreperous fellow felt chained to a rock, the vul- 
tures gnawing my midriff, and my vitals, foo.’^ 

At last, however, the whole party was able to proceed — by 
sea, as far as Sestri, and in three boats — one for Byron and 
Teresa, one for Trelawny, and a third for Hunt and his 
family. * It was pretty ’, wrote Hunt, ' to see the boats with 
their white sails, gliding by the rocks over that blue sea ’ — ^and 
Byron, in one of his sudden gusts of high spirits, ' ate the 
Sailor’s cold fish and drank a Gallon of country wine ’.* But 
poor Mrs. Hunt, who, after her voyage from England, had 
hqjed ' never to see the sea again as long as I live ', was not 
so happy, and Vas overcome with terror when, on landing 
at Sestri, * a dozen odiously ditty men with beards unshaven 
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and long shaggy hair, up lo the middle in water, b^an fight- 
ing for me and Mr. H. to carry us through the water. What 
lovdy sea-nymphs!’® 

Late that same night, Byron and Teresa arrived in Genoa. 
The villa that Pietro had taken, .for them was at Albaro, on a 
hill outside the town, and had a fine view of the harbour. It 
was large enough to contain two entirely separate apartments 
— as Teresa is again careful to emphasize — one for the Gamba 
family, and one for Byron himself, while the Villa Negrotto, 
which the Hunts were to share with Mary Shelley, was some 
little distance down the hill. 

Any pleasure that Teresa might have felt over her new 
abode was destroyed, she says, by the sense that it was only 
provisional, and also by the imminent arrival of the Hunts. 
He, * with his six little blackguards was still crossing the 
Apennines, which he described as * great doughy billows, like 
so much pudding or petrified mud ’, while Marianne per- 
formed most of the jo\imey with her eyes shut, ' as the car- 
riage went within a yard or not so much of some frightful 
precipice On their arrival, they were not entirely pleased 
with their new residence; for although Hunt enjoyed writing 
about ' the marble steps to the staircase and a marble terrace 
over the portico and observed that ' it would be fit for a 
nobleman in England ’, Marianne considered that ' the number 
and size of the doors and windows made it look anything but 
She was feeling very ill, poor woman, for the 
journey had brought on again the bad cough from which she 
suffered. One great — and surprising — consolation, however, 
was soon afforded her : ' To my comfort I have found an 
English washerwoman ! And with this the diary closes. 

According to Teresa, the routine of daily life at Casa 
Saluzzo was very much like life in Pisa — except that, merci- 
fully, the Hunts were now more than a mile away. They were 
sharing the Casa Negrotto with Mary Shelley — ^who, lonely 
as she had been before their arrival, found their company at 
such close quarters more than a little trying. As winter 
approached the weather became very cold and the house held 
<Mily one fireplace. ' So I am obltg^ to pass the greater part 
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of my time in the Hunts* sitting-room, which is, as you may 
guess, the annihilation of study, and even of pleasure to a 
great degree. For, after all, Hunt docs not like me ; it is both 
our faults and I do not blame him, but so it is,’^* 

There was little association between the two houses. Very 
occasionally Hunt rode to Casa Saluzzo, prefacing his visits 
with letters of an embarrassing facetiousness, to show that he 
was quite at his ease, Teresa, whose dislike for him had 
become almost an obsession, hastily retreated into her own 
rooms, and ihe two men walked in the garden, * endeavouring 
to foke away the consciousness of our position *. One even- 
ing;, indeed. Hunt invited himself to dinner, and over their 
wine Byron paid his guest * the compliment of being excited 
to his very best feelings*; he even, when Hunt rose to go, 
ht Id him back, saying * Not yet * * But the next morning ' the 
happy moment had gone, and nothing remained but to despair 
and joke To this grim little story Teresa, in the margin of 
her copy of Hunt’s book, has added the melancholy com- 
ment : ' C'est comme tout le monde ! * 

About once a month leresa (but never Byron) went to the 
Casa Negrotto to call on Mary, and sometimes Mary— who 
was also doing some copying for Byron- came to Casa 
Salu//o, But the two women had little in common, and each, 
besides, was shut away m the sc!f-ab.oiption of her own 
leelings — * Mary entirely given up to her grief, and the 
Contessa to her exclusive affection.* Byron tried to be kind, 
but was Irritated by the tinge of sell -pity in Mary’s unhappi- 
ness, and also by a certain prosaic, p**im quality in her charac- 
ter. * It contained *, wrote Teresa, ' no spark of Utopism; 
she was " un esprit pratique She wrote Byron long, 

priggish, self-righteous lc*tters, reminding him that Hunt 
was ' after all, a very good man *— and at the same time she 
confided to her Journal that Byron*s mere v^^ire and presence 
evoked such painful memories that she could hardly bear to 
be with him, * I do not think *, she wrote after one of her 
visits, ‘ that any person’s voice has the same power of awaken* 
ing melancholy In me as Alba’s. I have been accuston^d^ 
when hearing it, to listen and to speak little; another voice, 
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not mine, ever replied — a voice whose strings are broken/*’ 
There is a moment in most men’s lives when they become 
aware diat the horizon, instead of stretching out indefinitely 
before them, as it does in youth, is closing in; viiien diere is 
no longer a constant stream of new acquaintances to take the 
place of the friends removed % death, separation or attrition ; 
when old ideas and affections have become stale, and new 
ones are too much trouble. At such times it is natural to 
seek, if not a new passion, at least a new game to play. 
Byron, who had never lacked ’ an exceeding respect for the 
smallest current coin of any realm ', now found — or at least 
sought — relief from tedium in ' the noble feeling of cupid- 
ity ’.*** From Pisa, early in 1822, he had written to Moore: 

* ITiey say that Knowledge is Power. I used to think so ; bul 
now I know that they meant money.’ And by the time he 
had settled at Albaro, the ’ due care of the needful ’ had come 
to absorb a large portion of his thoughts. 

‘ You will perhaps wonder,’ he told Kinnaird, ’ at this 
recent and futious fit of accumulation and retrenchment, but 
it is not so unnatural ... I always looked to about thirty as 
the barrier of any rich or fierce delight in the passions, and 
determined to work them out in the younger ore and better 
veins of the mine . . . And now the drosi is coming, and I 
loves lucre. For we must love something ... At any rate, 
then, I have a passion the more, and thus a feeling.’*® 

' 1 loves lucre.’ Byron, in the way which unfailingly be- 
wildered poor Teresa, was parodying himself. But for all 
that, he meant what he said. Among all the contradictions of 
his character, none is more curious than the mixture of pro- 
digality and dieese-paring that governed his attitude towards 
money. And, as he grew older, — and much richer, for the 
death of Lady Milbanke, in 1822, brought him a share in 
the fortune of Annabella’s vuicle, the rich Lord Wentworth — 
the cheese-paring decidedly prevailed. 

So, for a good old gentlemanly vice 
I think I shall take up with avarice.*® 

Hunt, with the shrewdness that was sharpened by his spite, 
remarkt^ that this couplet was intended for the public not to 
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believe. ' They wete to r^ard it only as a pleasantry, issuing 
from a generous mouth.’si Nevertheless, there was in it more 
than a little truth. The ‘noble feeling of cupidity’ had 
turned into a habit. 

One day, when Trelawny came to call, he looked in at the 
open window of Byron’s study and found him sitting ' with 
his papers before him, with a painfully puzzled expression and 
heated brow ’. He was poring over Lega Zambelli’s accounts. 
' My tottie don’t square with Lega’s. In the tune thus lost I 
might have written half a canto of Don ]tiun — and the 
amount of the bill is only 143 hre.’^'"* He sent an exasperated 
111 tie note to Teresa, to complain that someone had swindled 
him, saying that he was begitming to think the Italians quite 
IS dishonest as the English : ' Some Italian, worthy of being 
an Englishman, has stolen 50 louis from me.’^® He made a 
1 utile attempt to get back at least the interest (hx a loan of a 
thousand pounds, made ten years before, to his old acquain- 
tance, Sir James Wedderburn Webster;* he argued with Tre- 
iawny about the upkeep of the Boltvar (' on the strength of 
what you will realize’, wrote Trelawny, [from The Liberal} 

' you can afford to keep us afloat — ^and finally he quarrelled 
about money with both Mary f'helley and Hunt. Both of them 
ended by accusing him of meanness ; but in the case of Hunt, 
this was certainly unfair. Byron advanced him (through 
Shelley) £150 before he ever left England, he gave him 
£250 in 1822 and another £300 within the next six months. 
Moreover he surrendered to him and his brother the copy- 
rights of the Vision of fudginenl, of The Age of Bronze, and 
of eight whole cantos of Don ]uan. But the money. Hunt 
complained, was given to him ‘ in driblets ’, through Lega 
Zambelli — ^who may well have been unpleasant about It. 

' What a pity it is ’, wrote Marianne, ' that the good actions 
of noblemen are not done in a noble manner [ Aye, princely 
I would have them be!’'*® On the other hand Hunt himself 
admitted that ‘ (he common rules of arithmetic were, by a 

* The husband of Lady Frances Webster, whom Byron was in love 
with in 1813. Sir James had then taken the opportunity to borrow 
irooo from Byron. 
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singular diance, omitted in my education and his attempts 
to save his self-tespect took the unfortunate form of couching 
his requests in the most arrogant of tones. ' I will trouble you 
for another ” cool hundred ” of your crowns,’®’^ It is not 
surprising that Byron, who w^ not a patient man, was soon 
exasperated to the point of frenzy. He had started by asking 
Moore, ‘You would not have had me leave him in the 
street with his family, would you?*®^ and had refused, against 
the united advice of Hobhouse, Murray and Moore, to dis- 
sociate himself from The Ltheral, because ' it would humiliate 
him — that his writings should be supposed to be dead 
weight!’®® But from Albaro he was writing to Murray: *I 
cannot describe to you the despairing sensation of trying to 
do something for a man who seems incapable or unwilling 
of doing anything for himself ... It is like pulling a man 
out of a river who directly throws himself in again.'®® 

It was at this stage of the relations that H«uit, with the 
same tactlessness that he had shown about his own affairs, 
attacked his patron on Mary Shelley’s behalf, threatening that, 
if Byron did not immediately come to her aid, she would turn 
to 'Trelawny instead. He could hardly have chosen a more 
unfortunate argument. Byron, who had at first been fully 
disposed to be generous, refusing the legacy that Shelley had 
left him and making Mary ' frequent offers of money now 
replied to Hunt with a sharp and peevish refusal — which 
Hunt promptly showed to Mary, while at the same time quot- 
ing some of Byron’s unpleasant remarks. According to Teresa, 
*he told Mary that Byron had often spoken of the insuffer- 
able tediousness of her visits, and had said that he did not 
mind supplying her with money, but wi.shed he need never 
see her again ’.®® Teresa, who genuinely disliked an unpleas- 
antness, was much distressed. 

' Dto buono!’ she wrote to Mary, * 1 dem’t know what to say 
to you, my dear, for I can’t do anything. I feel that I can be 
of little use, that L. B. will not take advice, that he is very 
much irritated. But I also feel so much friendship for you, 
and so much gratitude — for I shall never in my life forget 
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the goodness you showed me during a very trying time for me 
— and I venture to ofier, if I can do so in any way, to be of 
help to you. If only my usefulness and my circumstances were 
as strong as my good will ! 

Maty’s rqjly is quoted in full in the ' Vie 

MRS. SHELLEY TO CONTESSA 
G U I C C I O L 1®^ 

Dear Contessina, your letter has given me great pleasure. A 
feeling of unfriendliness is so painful that it is a great relief 
to me to find that the poison has not reached you, too. 

I thank you warmly for your offer, but if I am to under- 
stand that you wish to be a peace-maker between me and 
Lord Byron, you will not succeed. I felt no repugnance at the 
idea of receiving obligations and kindnesses from a friend — 
and I imagined, or rather 1 flattered myself, tliat Lord B. 
would be glad to hold me not only by the ties of Iriendshtp, 
but by those of gratitude. But now all that is over — a man 
who does not esteem me cannot be my benefactor. Lord Byron 
having said that it would be disagreeable to him to see me, 
I cannot have the pleasure of calling on you, but I shall be 
delighted to see you here. 

Again Teresa attempted to soothe* Mary’s feelings, but in 
vain : * To tell you the truth,’ Mary answered, ’ my awkward 
position weighs less heavily upon my heart than Lord Byron’s 
expressions about me, and still more about .'’jhelJey. From a 
jnend I would accept anything, and if he will show me the 
least sign of friendship and will again be glad to help me, I 
will feel a renewed obligation to him and grateful.’** 

But by now Byron was thoroughly exasperated, Mary 
turned for help to Trelawny instead — and when, a few 
months later, the Hercules sailed for Greece, she did not even 
see Byron to say good-l^e. ' His unconqueraole avarice pre- 
vented his supplying me with money, and a remnant of shame 
caused to avoid me.'*® To Teresa, however, shortly 
before Byron's departure, she wrote in a more cordial strain : 

T.L.A. N 
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MRS, SHBLLEY TO CONTESSA 
GUICCIOLI* 

Daar Contessina : I truly feel the full value of your friendly 
feelings under these circumstances and am grateful to you . . . 
It seems to me that you are aln^t more distressed by this bad 
business than I am myself. I have suffered so much that I 
have lost the capacity to be agitated by matters that onl\ 
concern money. I am too poor to lose my friends as Well- 
and if the friendship of Lord Byron has failed me, the rest is 
not worth much and could not be accepted by me. If Lord 
Byron will forget anything painful that he may have endured 
from me and on account of me, if he will recognize wh.U 
Shelley deserves, it will be with real pleasure that I shall wish 
him by word of mouth what I now wish him by letter — a good 
voyage and all the success that I feel sure his plans will have 
in Greece. Your cordial offers have given me great pleasure 
and I am most sincerel) your affectionate frieiii 

MARY SHELLEY 

Meanwhile the long winter dragged on. Once or twice 
Byron drove in to Genoa to dine with Mr. HilP^, the British 
Minister, who found him * most delightful but most vindictive 
when he takes dislikes Trelawny looked in fairly frequently 
— an unsettling visitor, who showed only too clearly that he 
despised all Byron’s mode of life in Italy, which he con- 
sidered was rendering him 'peevish, sickly and indifferent, 
and discontented with everything and who continually 
teased him with new plans.®® Now and again Mr. Barry-- 
the worthy, punctilious English banker at Genoa®®- <ame to 
call and went away fascinated. (For it was the good, the 
careful and the steady who could never resist Byron's charm.) 
He wrote to Byron later on that he was under a great obliga- 
tion to him, * and so I shall always consider myself, in having 
been noticed by you in the way I was, when hundreds and 
thousands would have gladly done all I could for you, merely 

pp. 1372-3- Undated. Teresa implies that, after all, 
Byron did supply Mary with funds for her journey home, but this was 
not % case. 
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for the pleasure of saying that they had known Lord Byron. 
Don’t t^c this my Lord as flattery, for I hate and despise a 
flatterer. I would that you knew how much I wish you well,’<® 

Early in the spring an old acquaintance, Sir James Wedder* 
bum Webster, turned up and delighted his host — whose own 
grey locks were growing distinctly scanty — ^by being obliged 
to wear a curly blade wig and by looking considerably older 
than his age. Hunt’s eldest son, after this visit, broke into 
unmannerly guffaws, so often did Byron introduce the word 
' wig ’ into the conversation. Byron, with Trelawny, returned 
the call at the Croce di Malta hotel in Genoa — and looked up 
Webster’s name in the visitors’ book. ' Damn the fellow’s 
presumption — ^look here — ^he is booked Baronet and aged 32 
--Why, he is much older than I am!’ He then took a pen 
and wrote Knight — ^aged 40 — ^and said, "Does he think to 
hum — ^us with his bl^ wig?” 

But none of these visitors really relieved Byron’s tedium. 
The winter, according to Teresa, was an unusually severe one 
— ^as cold as the previous summer had been hot — and the 
great draughty summer villa, with its stone floors and high 
ceilings, was, like Casa Negrotto, ' far from snug Decem- 
ber brought a series of floods, and on the 9th there was a 
violent thunder-storm, wh'ch Byron insisted on watching, 
with Teresa beside him, at an open ivindow. ' Appuyde a son 
bras, elle puisait dans cet appui le courage de ne pas sc 
montrcf eflFray^e,’*® when the lightning actually fell on the 
lightning-conductor, immediately outside their window, half 
blinding and stunning them both. 'Madame Guiccioli was 
frightened, as you may suppose,' wrote Byrwi to Murray, 
adding that doubtle.ss, if they had been killed, ' your bigots 
would have " saddled me with a judgment ” 

The two households were entirely separate, even foi meals 
— since Byron greatly preferred reading to Teresa’s chatter or 
to the prosy, if amiable, conversation of her father — and there 
seems to have been some tacit agreement by which Teresa did 
not even go into Byron’s rooms without an invitation, but 
waited for him tb call on her or join her in the garden. 

Sometimes— but not very often — he would ask her to come 
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and help him to entertain some traveller who had turned up 
with an introduction to him. On one such occasion the 
visitor — a friend of John Galt’s — observed to Byron that he 
was much struck by ' the harshness of the Italian language 
Byron at once got up and went^to fetch Teresa. ' I shall make 
her speak each of the principal dialects,’ he said to his guest, 
and when Teresa had finished he inquired, * Now what do you 
think.^’ But the listener's opinion remained unaltered, and in 
the letter in which he related the incident to Galt, he added 
his opinion of Teresa : ' In my eyes her graces did not rank 
above mediocrity. They were youth, plumpness and good 
nature.’"** 

Sometimes, however, Byron and Teresa would not meet all 
day, and then they would exchange little domestic notes, from 
one part of the home to the other. He would tell her, one 
evening when he had been dining out, that he had ' got home 
sately, without delays or difficulties, don’t be anxious 01 
when he had caught a cold, that ' the doctor says the ailment 
may last some time, but will pass; the swelling under the eye 
is better On another occasion he asked Teresa if she knew 
where he had put ' the little American edition of the Pro- 
phecy of Dante, with the translation by Da Prato ’.*® 

One day Teresa sent him a letter from her very devout aunt, 
Lucrezia Gamba, who had sent her a Life of Santa Teresa, 
with the comment that that was the true road to happiness. 

' By God,’ Byron replied, ' your aunt is right — and I too 
would like to lead the life of Saint Catherine — and make the 
acquaintance of the “ loving Jesuits ”. She [the devotee of St. 
Catherine] has found Happiness. She says so — ^and I believe 
her-— and what else are we all seeking.?’*^ 

In the mornings, if Byron was feeling sociable, he would 
take a short stroll with Teresa in the garden or down a steep 
cliff to the sea — or, if the weather was ’oad, they would inspect 
die menagerie. After ditmer and a short siesta, Byron would 

•V. p. 476, letter No. 135, February ijdi, 1823. Byron was 
subject this winter to attacks of infiainination of the face, and had 
a similar one in March, after dining out with the British Minister. 
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go for his ride, spend another hour or two with Teresa in the 
evening, and then work for the greater part of the night. 
Such an existence — so Teresa repeats with an emphasis that 
suggests a lack of inner conviction — ^was the one, above all 
others, that suited Byron’s real nature. 'He loved simple 
pleasures — sometimes solitude — always retreat. He was never 
tired today of what he had enjoyed yesterday ... He felt no 
dtsire for movement nor activity, except for great purposes — 
then indeed he seemed lifted above the earth by mysterious 
wings of glory and virtue ’■‘® 

Nevertheless, an old Italian friend of Teresa’s, Giuliani, 
who came from Florence to stay with them during the winter, 
leceived the impression that they were all extremely bored. 
' He was ama2ed that a man like Byron — so young— so hand- 
some — so rich — could lead a life so monotonous and severe 
- and he hurried back, as soon as ht decently could, to the 
mote amusing life of the Florentine Carnival, .ind wrote 
Teiesa a long account of the fancy-dress ball given by the 
Bi itish C olony, where Lady Londonderry had appeared as 
Cleopatra, covered with diamonds. ' Lord Byron ', Teresa 
comments, ‘ had definitely given up all such futile pleasures,’ 
— ^but there is a certain wistfulness in her tone 

She was, after all, even now only twenty-ihree — and she 
had always enjoyed gay parties. Suicly sometimes hei thoughts 
must have gone back to the Ravenna Carnival -to her coach- 
and-six on the Corso, and the cheeitul, co'^v Conversazioni, 
where every guest was a relation or an old atquaintance, and 
she herself the prettiest, gayest young bride of the party. Yet 
— ^for she was an amiable young woman after all, and really 
did not need much to be happy — she wouUl have been con- 
tented enough, if all three of her companions had not been so 
restless. Count Ruggero, after nearly three years of exile, 
could think and talk of nothing but his returi to the Romagna, 
to his children and his estates. His father, Cc/unt Paolo, had 
appealed to the Pope on his behalf; many other exiles had 
already been allowed to return; and every day he hoped for 
the repeal of his banishment. In Fdiruary, moreover, tragic 
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news reached diem from Ravenna: the sudden death of 
Teresa’s younger sister Gircdina, the prettiest and sweetest of 
all Count Ruggero's daughters. Byrcm should, of course, have 
hurried to Teresa to ccHnfort her. But he did not like teats — 
and Teresa, in her sentimental, Plundering way, was sure to 
talk, between her sobs, of All^ra. It was easier to send over 
an unconvincing, conventional little note of condolence — 
Teresa would probably take it at its face value. 

* I cannot express to you my sorrow over your sister’s death — 
but She is happy — it is the living who deserve compassion and 
sympathy — I have not come to you because I know — ^by sad 
experience — ^that in the first moments sorrow shrinks alike 
from comfort — from society — and even from friendship itself. 
And words — ^what are they? I pity you m silence — and re- 
commend you to Heaven and to Time. Entirely yours* 

Meanwhile this news increased Count Ruggero’s anxiety to 
get home — and to take Teresa with him. He had surely been, 
he told her, the most tolerant of fathers ; he had stood by her 
until now. But now it was time for her to help him, to come 
home and look after the younger sisters. It was only her duty 
— and it was also her interest, for how could she ask the 
Pope to restore her allowance, while still living under Byron’s 
roof? 

Pietro’s restlessness was of a diflFerent kind. His bitter dis- 
appointment over the failure of the Romagna insurrecticm had 
left him disgusted with all Italian politics — ^but .still, with his 
incurable ht^efulness, he believed that the freedom and 
justice that he had failed to find at home, were to be met with 
elsewhere. ‘ His heart ’, says Teresa, * had not yet awakened 
to any great affection ’ ; there was nothing to keep him in 
Italy, everything to attract him abroad. First he had dreamed 
of Switzerland, then of America; then he had wanted to go to 
Spain as a volunteer; and now all his ardent hopes were 
cmtred upon Greece. 

*This signature — 'tutto tuo* — ^was sometimes used by Byron at 
this time, instead of die old 'a.a. in e.’ The note is undated. 
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For already— ^though Teresa did not yet know it — Greece 
lowned upon the horizon. 

The events vdiich turned Byron's thoughts to Greece, and the 
fluctuations of his feelings, the strange mixture of motives, 
which moved him at this time, have admirably described 
elsewhere.** Here we are only concerned with them, in so 
far as they relate to the present story. Throughout the winter, 
Teresa says, she became increasingly and unhappily aware that 
for Byron Albaro was only a temporary halting-place, an inn 
upon the road. He told Captain Roberts that he was ‘tired 
of thts place, the shore, and all the people on it 

* I once wrote Pietro Gamba, ' saw him nearly on the 
point of departure [for America]. He often felt the want of 
some other occupation than that of writing, and frequently 
said that the public must be tired of his compositions and 
that he was certainly more so.’®* But where he should go 
next, he had still no idea. He played for a while with a 
plan of settling in the South of France; he thought of ' taking 
a run down to Naples (solus, or at most cum sold)’*, to gather 
material for tw’O or more cantos of Childe Harold. ' He ex- 
hausted himself says Trelawny, ' in planning, projecting, 
beginning, wishing, intending, postponing, regretting and 
doing nothing.’®® Trelawny, who considered even the most 
foolish action better than inaction, lost patience, and went off 
for a riding-tour in the Maremma. But meanwhile — ^without 
Teresa’s knowledge — Byron was already in correspondence 
with the Committee which had been formed in London, and' 
had offered them his services, and in March he received a 
note from one of its members, Edward Blaquifere, stating that 
he proposed to call on Byron, together with the Greek repre- 

* L.J., VI, p. 157. 'I was glad’, wrote flohhouse, who had 
always disapproved of Teresa, ' to hear you’* thought of Nice, 
because a removal would be a means of entering upon a new 
course of life.’ For he considered that Byron’s health would never be 
good ' as long as you have daily demands of a certam nature upon 
your health and spirits*. March and, 1823. Unpublished letter 
belonging to Sir John Murray. 
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sentative in London, Andreas Luriottis, on their way to 
Greece. Byron replied that he would be delighted to see them, 
' and the sooner the better But now the problem of Teresa 
had become urgent : something must be said to prepare her, 
before these gentlemen arrived. ''To this project’, he wrote 
to Sir John Bowring, the secretary of the Greek Gimmittee, in 
a letter in which he offered ‘ to go up into the Levant in 
person ’, ' the only objection is of a domestic nature, and 1 
shdll try to get over it; if I fail in this I must do what I can 
where I am, but it will always be a source of regret to me.’*® 
But, as Mary Shelley shrewdly remarked, Byron was always 
' far more able to take a decided than a petty step in contra- 
diction to the wishes of those about him ... He does not 
seem disposed she added, ' to make a mountain of her 
[Teresa’s] resistance.’*® And she, of course, had already 
begun to guess that something was in the wind. 

* He had opened his heart ’, Teresa wrote, ' to the young 
Count Gamba. asking him however not to say anything yet to 
his sister, since, the letter being confidenrial, the decision was 
not yet irrevocable. But the eyes of the heart penetrate most 
mysteries, and she saw so unusual a preoccupation, and some- 
times so great a sadness, on his face, that she was very 
anxious. Tro quieten and reassure herself she tried to imaeme 
all sorts of possible causes ; tht temporary nature of their 
stay in Genoa, the possible necessity of her return to the 
Romagna to assert her rights, the annoyance caused to him 
by Hunt and the disapproval that all his friends felt of that 
unhappy collaboration, etc. etc ’®^ 

But in her heart she knew well enough that none of these 
were the real causes. ' One day when he was sitting beside hei 
on die terrace which looked out over the bay, he said, looking 
at her sadly ; " I have not even got a portrait of you which 
is like you. A miniaturist has been recommended to me; will 
you sit to him for me?” She could only answer him with 
her tears. On another day, seeing him go down into the 
l^den, she hurried to follow him, as she often did, but this 
time he told her to leave him alone. She was going away, 
when he was afraid of having been rougb, came back 
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again to join her. '* How worried you look,” she said, ” what 
is the inattw?” He was wi the point of telling her everything 
— ^but then his courage failed him,'*® 

Characteristically, he told Pietro that he must break the 
news to his sister, as best he could. * He asked her brother 
to prepare her gradually, by degrees. 'Ihe young Count did 
all he could to soften the blow. He was made eloquent by 
his kind heart, by his friendship for Lord Byron, by his 
enthusiasm for the cause. But it was all in vain. To her a 
death-sentence would have seemed less terrible. She even, 
in the first moments of her anguish, became unjust towards 
l,ord Byron. She poured out her misery in a letter, in which 
she accused him of sacrificing everything to his reputation, 
and added, " I know that we shall never see each other 
again 

The scenes of despair succeeded each other. When she was 
with Byron, she wept and pleaded; and at night, 'unable to 
find rest, she took up her pen and wrote to him.' Often, she 
s.iys, she tore up those letters before sending them — ' for she 
wanted to be worthy of him ’ — ^but one day, ' coming into her 
sitting-room when she was not there, he found a fragment 
addressed to him and read it ’. 

Pven a less irritable man than Byron might well have felt 
some exasperation, and it must have been in the mood 
induced by a succession of such incidents that he relieved his 
feelings to Kinnaird : 

‘ I am doing all I can to get away, but I have all kinds of 
obstacles thrown in my way by " the absurd womankind ”, 
who seems determined on sacrificing herself in every way, 
and preventing me from doing any good . . . She wants to 
go up to Greece too! forsooth, a precious place to go to at 
present. Of course the idea is ridiculous, as everything must 
there be sacrificed to seeing her out of harm's way. It is a case, 
too, in which interest does not enter, and therefore hard to 
deal with; for I have no kind of control in that way, and if 
she makes a scene (and she has a turn that way) we shall have 
another romance, and tale of ill-usage and abandonment, and 
Lady Carolintng and Lady Byroning and Glenarvoning, all 
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cut and dijr. There never was a man who gave up so much 
to women, and all I have gained it has die character 
of treating them harshly ... If I left a woman for anodier 
woman, Ae might have cause to complain, but really when a 
man merely wishes to go on a ^reat duty, for a good cause, 
this selfishness on the part of the “ feminie ” is rather too 
much.'®® 

Such letters — for there were two similar ones to Hob- 
house* — ^were outbursts of spleen, such as Byron had always 

been subject to. ' However, I wtU go (" d my eye, I w/U 

go ashore ”).’®^ But it is probable that to Teresa herself — 
since he was both weak, and, in the presence of suffering, 
kind — he presented a decent appearance of tenderness and 
regret. And his depression — ^which she naturally put down 
wholly to his sorrow at leaving her — did not need to be 
assumed. For now that he had definitely committed himself 
to heroism and glory, he was seized by one of hTs customary 
revulsions of feeling. 

' It is not pleasant ’, he rem.irked to Lady Blessington, ' that 
my eyes should never open to the folly of the undertakings 
passion prompts me to engage in, until I am so far embarked 
that retreat (at least with honour) is impossible ... It is all an 
uphill affair with me afterwards; I cannot for my life 
"^chauffer” my imagination again; and my position excites 
such ludicrous images and thoughts in my mind, that the 
whole subject, which, seen through the veil of passion, looked 
fit for a sublime epic, and I one of the heroes, examined now 
through reason's glass, appears fit only for a travestie, and 
my poor self a Major Sturgeon, marching and counter- 
mardiing, not from Acton to Ealing, and from Ealing to 
Acton, but from Corinth to Athens, and from Athens to 
CofinA.’®* 

Moreover, his forthcoming expedition seemed to him not 

* On April 7 th and April iptfa. ' She [Teresa] . . . stands out 
npon sentiment, and so forth, against the will of half the families 
in the Romagna, with the Pope at their head.* Correspondence, 11, 
p. 858. 
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only ridiculous and futile; he felt an unconquerable pre* 
monition that it would also be fatal. One day he said to 
Teresa : ‘ " You will write my life in Italy. — ^Write it ”, he 
added laughing, ** in your fine style of S. Chiara ! ” — ” Wbat 
can you mean.?” she cried. " One does not write the life of a 
living man!” Lord Byron began to say something, then he 
cut his sentence short. But with Lady Blessington he could 
be more explicit. ' He said that he had a conviction that he 
should never return from Greece. He had dreamt more than 
once, he assured me, of dying there.'®* 

With sudi thoughts haimtmg him, it was more than a tittle 
irritating to have to deal, besides, with Teresa’s heroics. He 
almost preferred the moments when she clung weeping round 
his nedc to those when — ' trying to be worthy of him ’ — 
she would make a hero of him perforce, and talk about 
nobility and self-sacrifice 

And when at last she went away, he was joined by her 
brother — dear, candid, enthusiastic Pierino, the * thorough 
Liberty boy ’,®® who was now cranpletely happy, busying him- 
self with preparations for the journey. He hurried down to 
the port, to report on the various vessels that Barry was 
examining; he went to the tailor’s, with Byron’s design for 
their uniforms ; he entertained two young German volunteers, 
who had tramped from Ancona to Genoa, after the defeat 
and dispersal of the European camp in Greece, and drank in 
their stories of hardship and adventure. He wrote to Dr. 
Vacca in Pisa to ask him if he knew of a clever young doctor, 
who would be prepared to sail with them ; he would receive a 
salary of one hundred pounds, and would be treated ' as a 
companion and a gentleman ’. Dr. Vacca replied with regret 
that he knew of no one suitable among his pupils; if he had 
not had a family and so many ties, he woul^ ^ve been only 
too glad to go himself. And in the end a young Dr. Francesco 
Bruno, recommended by the English doctor of Genoa, was 
engaged instead.* 

* GAUBA, op. cit., p. 6. For Byron’s own letter to Vacci, L.J., VI, 
pp. 222-3. Trelawny greatly resented anyone being asked to see 
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Old Count Ruggero was happier, too, — for at last he had 
been recalled from his exile. Soon he would be back in his 
own familiar world — riding in the cool early morning along 
the banks of the green canals, looking at his crops, talking to 
his peasants, playing with his little Faustina, discussing local 
politics with his old friends. Only one proviso had been 
attached to his return : he must take Teresa with him. And 
now, owing to Byron’s departure, that problem, too, was 
solved. She would go home with him and take her mother’s 
place, and surely — -when once the parting was o\cr, and 
Byron was away in Greece — comnjon sense would teturn to 
her. She might even consider her husband’s insistent pro- 
posals, and go back to him; or at any rate, once she was 
living respectably at home, the Pope would restore her 
allowance. 

Yes, thought poor Teresa, as Papa prosed on,^and Pierino 
came back from Genoa with three new Homeric helmets (but 
Trclawny said they were ridiculous, and, after all, they were 
put away), yes, they were all against her. Every consideration, 
with men, came before sentiment : it was always the womitn 
who was sacrificed. 

And now a new trial — more trivial, but perhaps no less 
galUng — ^wa's put upon her. ' In the midst of these grave 
thoughts she wrote, * there came into Byron's life a social 
interlude — but one which played a far more superficial part 
than the vanity of the other actors has wished the public to 
believe.’**^ The interlude was created by Lady Blessington. 

On the first day after his arrival in Genoa, Lord Blessing- 
ton — to whom Teresa often refers as ' son collegue dans la 
Patrie ’ — came to call ; on the second. Lady Blessington her- 
self sal outside the door in an open carriage. It was, declares 
Teresa, 'une sorte de ruse’, for it was a heavy, thundery day, 
with a storm threatening. And indeed, while Lord Blessing- 


to this but himself. ' If he had left it to me I could have induced a 
clever gentlemanly fellow to have gone with us, an Englishman . . . 
[but] Vacca will most likely engage some hungry mercenary Italian.' 
(Letters, p. 64.) 
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ton was indoors with Byron, flie storm did burst and his guest 
confessed that his wife and sister-in-law were sitting outside. 
' Could Byron do less than go downstairs and ask them in? 
The Lady’s plot had succeeded!’®'' Teresa may have been 
watching from a window, but neither on this, nor on any 
subsequent occasion, did she consent to be introduced to Lady 
Blessington. 

' La tnia dama wrote Byron, ' Mme la Comtesse G., was 
seized with a furious fit of Italian jealousy and was as un- 
reasonable and perverse as can well be imagined. God He 
knows she paid me the greatest compliment ... I have long 
come to years of disci etion and would much rather fall into 
the sea than in love, any day of the week.’®® 

Byron was speaking the truth. For all her charm, wit and 
beauty, he did not fall m love with Lady Blessington. He 
only, for the whole ten weeks of her time in Genoa, rode 
with her, took tea with her, laughed and gossiped with her 
— and talked and talked about himself, as he had laughed and 
talked with no woman since Lady Melbourne. If indeed he 
did not always say precisely what Lady Blessington afterwards 
put down, Teresa’s acid remark that her book should be 
called 'Imaginary Conversations is certainly unjustified. In 
vain did she try to fight the newcomer with the primitive 
weapons at her disposal. ' Madame G. (who never saw her) 
won’t allow her to be pretty and wdl allow her to be not 
young. I dared not form a judgment on the subject before 
one who argues with all the insolence of four and twenty.’^® 

But Teresa was much too shrewd not to realize that Lady 
Blessington’s real attraction for Byron was of a very different 
nature. After three years of exile, she brought to him the 
very breath of the London drawing-rooms of svdiich he spoke 
with such contempt — ^and had never been ab|e to forget. She 
had all the qualities that Teresa lacked : quickness, irony, 
usage du monde, ligjitness of touch. She knew, unfailingly, 
what he was talking about; she could tell him the latest 
gossip about everyone he had ever met. And when — ^very soon 
— he began to talk about himself, how unfeigned was her 
interest, how perceptive her comments I If there was a faint 
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toudi of malice, too, that was a quality that Byron had always 
found attractive. It was only poor Teresa, many years later, 
vHho was to resent it on his behalf. 

But meanwhile it was to La^y Blessington that he could 
take his confidences. It was to'' her that he could ruefully 
remark, after one of Teresa's scenes, that ' liaisons that are not 
cemented by marriage must produce unhappiness, when there 
is refinement of mind, and that honourable fiertS which 
accompanies it. The humiliations and vexations a woman, 
under such circumstances, is exposed to, cannot fail to have 
a certain effect on her temper and spirits, which robs her of 
the charms that won affection ’ And then, in a sudden 
outburst of candour, he would confess that, though he was 
not happy, it was his own fault. * Contessa Guiccioli, the only 
object of his love, has all the qualities to render a reasonable 
being happy.’ Lady Blessington dryly remarked^ that, from 
what she had heard, she feared that the Countess Guiccioli, 
too, ' had little reason to be satisfied with her lot 

But the next day, in a different mood, Byron would hold 
forth, instead, on Teresa’s virtues : her disinterestedness, her 
unselfishness, her sweetness — and her noble birth ! * He said 
that he had been passionately in love with her, and that she 
had sacrificed ev'erything for him ; that the whole of her con- 
duct towards him had been admirable, and that not only did 
he feel the strongest personal attachment to her, but the 
highest sentiment of esteem ... I am persuaded concluded 
Lady Blessington, ' this is his last attachment.’^® 

I have before me Teresa’s copy of Lady Blessington's Con- 
ver$ation\ of Lord Byron, in which the above remarks are 
written. It is very informative. Teresa, who was always 
prodigal of marginal notes in her books, has in this case also 
interlarded the pages with little slips of paper, on which 
she has written her longer comments. ' Evidently ’, says the 
first of these, ’Lady Blessington has written this bocJc to 
make Lord Byron express her own personal opinions. She 
has pot into his mouth a great many of her poor opinions of 
England, so tihat the blame might fall on him — and (hen ^e 
has taken on for herself the pose of an apologist of England, 
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in order to gain the good graces of high society — thing in 
which she has failed. She has also tried to suggest that lx>rd 
Byron conceived a great liking for her. Nothing could be 
more untrue. She did all she could to seduce his mind (at 
least) but Lord Byton was aware of the trick and said so to 
me, adding, *' I’m studying her character for Don Juan’s 
Adeline”.’ 

Almost every page has an underscoring or an annotation — 
occasionally approving, but more often a simple * Non ’, 
' Nonsense ’, ' Mensonge ’ or even ' Pah * ’ 'The simple re- 
mark * Byron’s was a fine nature ’, receives the comment ' Oh ! 
True’’ And so does the passage in which Lady Blessington 
remarks that ' .ill the malice of his natute has lodged itself in 
his lips and the fingers of his right hand- -for there is none, I 
am persuaded, to be found in his heart’. In the margin of 
the passage describing ' the bad and vulgar taste predominat- 
ing in all Byron’s equipments, whether in dress or in furni- 
ture ’, and his complacent delight in them, Teresa indignantly 
scribbled, ' Mais ce sont des mensonges, pour plaise k 
d'Orsetl’ [i/cj Finally there is a passage in which Lady 
Blessington, with her usual acuteness, has remarked that 
Byron’s ' incontinence of speech ’ was often accompanied by 
’ a sort of mental reseive ’, which caused him ' to disclaim any 
sentiment of friendship for those he so trusted ... It was as 
though he s.iid " I think aloud, and you hear my thoughts ; but 
I have no feeling of friendship towards you ” ' C’6tait 

pr^cis^ment son idee ’, cries Teresa triumphantly, ' en parlant 
i Lady Blessington II ne voulait pas qu’elle se fit illusion sur 
ses sentiments.’ The last page of the book contains Teresa’s 
summing-up : ' Fortunately this homage to hypcxrisy and cant 
has done no gcxid to the author : it has not produced the con- 
sequences that she hoped for, from her insinuations and ex- 
aggerations. Mme de Boissy.’ 

lADY BtBSSiNOTON, Op. cit , p. 263. * His heart was upon his lips,’ 
wrote Moore, ’ and it depended vdiolly upon themselves [his acquain- 
tances) whedier they might not at once become the depositories 
ot every secret, if it might be so called, of his whole life.' MOO&B, 
11, p. 79<5- 
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At last, alter ten wedcs of tides and talks and calls (al> 
though beside Lady Blessington’s reference to ' a nearly dtdly 
intercourse of ten weeks Teresa has written, * Non ! ’) the 
Blessingtons’ stay in Genoa came, to an end. Before they left, 
Byron, who had already had a sdmewhat dubious transaction 
with Lady Blessington over the purchase of her horse, 
Mameluke, succeeded in selling the Bolivar to Lord Blessing- 

ton, and was about to remove its guns, when Barry quietly 
suggested that it was hardly possible to do so, since the 
purchaser had already seen them.’® 

On the evening of June and, ' Lord Byron accepta encore 
un diner d’adieu ’. But now, once again, Teresa’s version 
differs considerably from Lady Blessington’s own. Teresa 
affirms that she knows precisely what occurred because, very 
early in the Blessingtons’ stay, she had extracted a promise 
from Byron never to visit them without taking hjer brother 
with him — and so Pietro, too, was at the farewell party. Both 
he and Byrcwi himself, on their return, gave the same account 
of the evening : it was not Byron, but Lady Blessington, who 
had ' une veritable arise de nerfs ’, and burst into tears ! ' ” I 
felt ”, said Byron, " that emotion might soon overcome me, 

too, and got up to cut short the scene, which Pietro and 
d’Orsay (whose nerves were probably solider) were watching 
with some curiosity.” ’♦ To this version we should perhaps 
add, in fairness to Teresa, Hobhouse’s comments on the pas- 
sage in Moore’s Life, where Moore has described Byron’s 
emotion at parting with the Blessingtons. Hobhouse dryly 
remarked : ' Very unlike him.’’® 

• * Vie pp. 1497-8. Lady Blessington’s own account was the 
following: 'Byron seemed to have a conviction that we met for 
the last time, and yielding to the melancholy caused by this pre- 
sentiment, made scarcely an effort to check the tears that ffowed 
plentifully down his cheeks . . . Again he repioached me for 
not remaining at Genoa until he sailed for Greece, and the recollection 
brought back a portion of the pique he had formerly felt at our 
refusing to stay, for he dried his eyes and, apparently ashamed of 
his emotion, made some sarcastic observation as to his nervousness, 
although his voice was inarticulate, and his lips quivered when utter- 
ing it.’ LADY BLBSSINGTON, Tie Idler in ltdy, I, p, 358. 
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And now, with the Blessingtons gone, there was nothing 
left to fill the days, but die preparations for departure, ' I 
want your aid,' wrote Byron to Trelawny in Rome, ' and am 
exceedingly anxious to see you. Pray come, for I am at last 
determined to go to Greece; it is the only place I was ever 
contented in. I am serious, and did not write before, as I 
might have given you a journey for nothing; they all say I 
can be of use in Greece. I do not know how, nor do they, but 
at all events let us 

A ship—' a collier-built tub of 120 tons ’ — had already 
been diartered — ^the choice being made not so much on its 
own merits, as in consequence of Byron’s ' insuperable objec- 
tion to the flag of this country Dr. Francesco Bruno, — in a 

state of ' perpetual terror since he had been told that for 
the slightest fault Byron was capable of having him torn to 
pieces by his dogs^**— had agreed to accompany them. Tre- 
lawny, complaining of every arrangement that had not been 
made by himself, arrived. Two dogs and five horses were also 
to go to Greece; the geese were to remain with Mr. Barry.*® 

Wearily, with no flicker of enthusiasm, Byron settled down 
to the last dreary arrangements : packing and winding up 
accounts, and sorting all his manuscripts. ' One day ’, says 
the ' Vie ’, ' he came into Madame Guiccioli’s room with a 
great bundle of manuscripts. " Here are some of my 
scribbltngs ”, he said, "as they came out of my head — 
Murray has sent them back to me ” " I will keep them for 
you until you come back,” she replied. "Do what you like 
with them,” said he, " unless you think they had better be 
burned. But perhaps ”, he added, " some day they may be 
prized!” ’*^ 

On the following day Byron tried to speak to Teresa about 
his Will — only to rouse her to one of her most ill-timed 
exhibitions of sensibility. ' After having begged her to listen 
to him calmly, and having pointed out that this was only 
considered an act of ordinary prudence in his own country, 
he told her that he had arranged with Mr. Barry to make his 
Will. " But ”, says Teresa, " the mere idea of an act whicli 
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presupposed the possibility of so terrible a misfortune caused 
her to break into such cries of pain, sudi supplications as to 
give up the idea, that he promised to do so.” 

Byron’s chief motive in dray^ing up the Will had been the 
very natural one of making soine provision for Teresa before 
his departure. He intended to add a Codicil, leaving her the 
£5000 ^hich he had originally berjueathed to Allegra. But 
Teresa would have none of it. ' She declined in the most 
positive, and indeed, displeased terms, declaring that she 
should consider such a bequest as not only an injustice to my 
daughter by Lady B. and to my sister’s family, but as a post- 
humous insult to herself. It is true ’, he characteristically 
added, ’ Madame G. has her sep.irate allowance (by the Pope’s 
decree) from her husband, and will have a considerable 
jointure at his demise, but it is not unhandsome conduct 
nevertheless.’*® 

Byron indeed, in all the four years of their liaison, seems 
never to have been able fully to accustom himself to the idea 
that in Teresa he had met a woman who was completely dis- 
interested. ' 1 can assure you,’ he wrote in amazement to 
Kinnaird, during the first autumn at La Mira, ' that She 
has never cost me, directly or indirectly, a sixpence ... I 
never ofiPered her but one present — a brooch of brilliants — and 
she sent it back to me with her own hair in it . . . and a note 
to say that she was not in (he habit of receiving presents of 
that value, but hoped that I would not consider her sending 
it back as an affront, nor the value diminished by the 
enclosure.’*® 

In the following year, after Teresa had left her husband, 
he was no less astonished by the disinterestedness of her 
family. ‘ I offered any settlement,’ he told Moore, ' but they 
refus^ to accept it.’*® To Teresa herself he had written : 
‘You can trust me — I will make you independent of every- 
one — ^at least during my lifetime,’ — ^but he added that he 
knew she would not accept his offer. ’ You are made angry 
by the mere idea, and want to be independent on your own ! ’** 
And now this independence was showing its inconvenient 
side. ' A case in which interest does not enter ’, he w-s dis- 
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covering, was harder to deal with than those he had known 
before. 

Teresa, according to her own account, was still obstinately 
refusing to return to the Romagna, saying that she would 
greatly prefer to await Byron’s return in Genoa, living ’ with 
a respectable old lady, the Comtesse d’Yson’*' — or else to 
rttiie to the Convent of the Visitation in Nice. Byron, she 
..ays, even wrote to the Mother Superior of the Convent, M^re 
Sclilegel, asking whether she could go there.**® But the reply 
was unsatisfactory : the Convent was prepared to receive the 
( ontessa, but since it was a cloistered ordei, it would not be 
possible for her to go down to the beach every day to bathe, as 
die wished to do. The old lady in Genoa, too, declined the 
honour — and so ' Madame Guicaoh was obliged to give way 
to netessity and duty and prepare herself to follow her father 
to the Romagna ’.*“* 

And indeed, as the date of Byron’s departure approached, 
she no longer cared what happened to her. Again and again 
siie made him repeat the same promise : he would send for 
her, if he could — and if not, he would come back soon — and 
ne\er leave her again He promised— and she pretended to 
believe him. But, she says it was not easy to be brave when 
he himself looked so unhappy — uiid so very ill. Since his 
illness at Lend he had become very thin; the curls which she 
had always so much admired, were wispy and streaked with 
grey, and he hardly attempted to conceal his depression and 
indecision. ' Every person ’, she wrote in the account she 
gave to Moore, * who was near him at that time, can bear 
witness to the struggle his heart underwent (however much 
he endeavoured to hide it) as the period fixed for his depar- 
ture approached.’®** What seemed to her strangest, most omin- 
ous of all, was the date that he had chosen ; he who had 
never made any secret of his superstitious feelings, who had 
never been willing to do anything of the sii^test importance 
on the tbirteendi of the month, deliberately chose to sail upon 
tills day. 

'Ihree days before it, in a sudden need for feminine under- 
standing and comfort, Teresa went to call upon Mazy 
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Shelley, but found her out. ‘Perhaps it was better for you, 
my dear,' she wrote when she got home, ' my company was 
never worth much, and now must be unbearable. My feel- 
ings are such as cannot be des^ibed, and at best can only 
arouse compassion.’ 

While she was writing, Byron came into the room, and, on 
finding out to whom the letter was addressed, gave her a note 
of his to enclose, adding that ' it had to do with business 
which was no concern of his ’. He also sent a message to 
Hunt, to say that ' he had left detailed orders about his affairs 
with . . — ^Teresa had helpfully forgotten with whom, but 
she thought it was Mr. Barry ! — ' that he sent him cordial 
greetings, believing that he would exaise him from saying 
goodbye ’, and that he also greeted Mary, saying ' he had no 
feeling of enmity for her ’. 

When he had gone out of the room again, poot^Teresa sat 
miserably turning over the letter. ' 1 fear that the letter 1 
enclose may distress you — I dare not open it. But Ld. 
Byron’s tone as he gave it me, made me anxious. — And yet I 
must send it . . .’ ' Now,’ she added, ' .he has gone back to 
his own room — and he, too, is very sad. What a world, my 
God ! ’»! 

So the last days passed. On July 12th Byron spent the 
whole day receiving callers and settling his affairs, anil did not 
even go near Teresa, who remained alone upon her sofa. ' I 
have not seen L. B. at all today,’ she wrote to Mary 
Shelley, ' but from Lega I have just heard that perhaps he 
will not get off tomorrow. Only a few hours more! — and 
yet, since that moment, I have breathed a little more freely.’®* 

But when the next morning came, the departure did take 
place. ' 'Die fatal day ’, says the ' Vie ’, arrived at last. In 
order to sleep on board, he was to leave Albaro at 5 o’clock. 
From 3 to 5 he stayed with Madame Guicdoli — ^and he asked 
Mrs. Shelley to come and stay with her at 5, so that she 
^ould not be alone after he had gone.’®* 

From the garden terrace the two women — ^from both oi 
whom the sea had taken all that they loved best — ^watched the 
ungainly little brig udiich still lay becalmed in die bay. ’The 
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next morning Teresa — half dazed with sorrow — set off with 
her father for the Romagna. 

Half way across the pass, at midday, she felt so faint that 
her father told the coachman to stop. They got out and, 
sitting on a stone, she scriU^led a few incoherent, heart- 
broken sentences. ' I have promised more than I can perform, 
and you have asked of me what is beyond my strength ... 1 
feel as if I were dying. Byton, have pity on me.’ 'The next 
day she added : ' With every step that brings me nearer to 
Bologna, I feel my grief increasing. My God, help me! 
Come and fetch me, Byron, if you still want to see me alive, 
ot let me run away and join you, at any cost.’ 

Teresa must have meant to send this note to Barry to for- 
ward, for she added a few words to him : ' Mr. Barry je vous 
prie redisez a Lord Byron que je ne puis plus supporter cette 
main de fer qui m’opprime.? Qu’il retourne ou que je 
meure.’®* 

But the letter was never sent. And while Teresa was still 
travelling northwards, Byron’s departure had been marked by 
a series of anticlimaxes. On the 14th, with his ship still 
becalmed in the harbour, he landed again, and spent a queer, 
ghost-like day with Gaml>a, Barry and Trelawny in the gari 
dens of Villa Lomellina. 

For there had been yet another delay. On the morning of 
the 15th (he Hercules, — by the kind offices of the American 
fleet — had been towed out of port. But tfiat night a strong 
wind at last began to blow, and the absurd old tub, ' built on. 
the lines of a baby’s cradle began to ’ play at pitch and 
toss ’ so violently that the horses, in terror, kicked down their 
partitions, Pietro Gamba was * half-dead with seasickness ’ — 
and the next morning, with Byron cheerfully remarking that 
* he considered a bad beginning a good omap ’, they were all 
back in the harbour again. It was then that Byron, with 
Pietro, paid a last visit to the empty Casa Saluzzo. 'His 
conversation was somewhat melancholy on our way to Albaro : 
he spoke much bf his past life and of the uncertainty of ff« 
future. '* Where ”, said he, " shall we be in a year?” ’** He 
sent Pietro away, and for several hours sat alone at ffi.e 
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writing-table in his study. When, a few days later, Mr. 
Barry opened its drawers he found there a singular objed; : a 
long tress of Teresa’s hair. 

Before finally sailing from Genoa, Pietro sent Teresa a kind 
but hurried fraternal note — Written’, he wrote, ‘with 
matches dipped in water, so that you may not accuse me of 
negligence ’. 

' Byron ’, he added, ' is well in health, but tired by the 
activities of the night and day, and by a hot bath — ^he begs 5rou 
to excuse him from writing. . . . 

' Keep up your spirits, find comfort in your hopes, wait for 
our letters — try to find in your friendship some consolation 
for your present sufferings, though I fully imagine how great 
th^ are.’ 

To these consolations Byron added no word. ’There was 
nothing left to say. 

From Leghorn, on July 22nd, Pietro wrote again to tell his 
sister that Byron — ' very much occupied, and happy in his 
(Kcupations ’ — had told him to write on his behdf. 'They 
had landed in Leghorn at 4 p.m. on the preceding day, and 
hoped to .sail for Zante the following afternoon, ‘where we 
shall find news from Blaquidre, and then decide what to do ’. 
He would write again from Messina ‘ and from wherever I 
can, be sure of it. Meanwhile keep up your spirits and bear 
this passing trouble with the fortitude you have shown on 
other occasions. And you, my Teresa,’ he added, ‘ what are 
you doing? How were you received? In which house? In 
what a situation? What was the journey like? How is your 
health standing so much distress? How is it with Papa? Tell 
me everything, everything. 

' Among these Livomese Greeks there has been some in- 
triguing which does not promise well. The news is always 
the same — ^fortunately we have started in so unenthusiastic a 
spirit, that nothing can surprise us — and in sight of the world 
we are not committed to anything more than going there to 
see how things ate, and be of use if we can, but nothing 
more.’ 

Finally, in a postscript, there was a little news of Byron. 
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*B3rron is still very well — and all of us toa Our doctor 
pursues us with pills and other medicines, but luddly we are 
obliged to send him away, as no one needs them yet. Mylord 
leads a more active Ufe, both as to bodily exercise and con- 
versation, than anyone on board — ^but I think he has entirely 
abandoned his pen.* 

And then poor Pietro (for he was the best of brothers), 
must have imagined Teresa opening this letter, like his pre- 
ceding one, and looking for a single word from Byron, in 
vain ' Mio caro Bairon ', he must have exclaimed, with his 
quick flush flooding his cheeks, 'you really add one 

line!’ And £o, at the top of the page, we have three scribbled 
lines in English, in Byron’s hand — his last words to Teresa 
from Italy. 

BYRON TO CONTES S A GUTCCIOLI 

Livorno July 22nd, 1823 

My dearest Teresa ; I have but a few moments to say that we 
are all well — and thus far on our way to the Levant. Believe 
that I always love you and that a thousand words could only 
express the same idea. 

Ever dearest yours N.B. 

And with that meagre faiewell, on July 23rd, 1823, Byron 
was off to Greece. 
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If thou rej?ret’st thy youth, why live? 

For the first few months after her return to the Romagna, 
very little is known about Teresa. The *Vie’ ends with 
Byron’s departure for Greece, and her letters, both to Byron 
and to her brother, have unfortunately been lost.^ 

It is not difficult to surmise that she was unhappy. Not only 
was she lonely and humiliated — a woman, in the eyes of all 
her little world, who had been 'planted' by her lover — but 
she was also, since the Pope had suspended her^ allowance 
from Guiccioli, and she had firmly refused to accept anything 
from Byron, completely penniless. Moreover she had now 
no home. According to a letter that she wrote to Mary Shelley 
in November,* her father — in spite of having a permit from 
the Consul of the Papal States in Genoa — ^was stopped at the 
frontier of the Romagna by the police and was sent off to 
Ferrara, where he remained ' in Purgatory ’, in the company 
of several other exiles, for many months. Teresa herself was 
allowed to proceed to Bologna, and there was taken in by her 
old friend and teacher Paolo Costa,® and it was to his house — 
‘ in a retired situation by the city walls ’ — that all Byron’s and 
Pietro’s letters were addressed. ‘ I owe to my friends ’, she 
told Mary, * any strength that has supported me up till now.’ 
Her days were spent in waiting — for Byron to siunmon her, 
for Byron’s return to her — and for Byron’s letters. 

Very long must the intervals between them have seemed, 
and very meagre the comfort to be derived from them, when 
at last they did arrive. Both her lover and her brother were 
now very far away, caught up in an incomprehensible, imper- 
scMial masculine world, in which there was no place for her. 
Moreover it was evident that they were both enjoying them- 
selves. In a general comment on Byron's letters, half a life- 

408 
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time later, Teresa loyally refused to admit any disappoint* 
raent. ' His epistolary style,’ she wrote, ' even in the most 
passionate circumstances, was always simple.’ He was 'too 
sincere to use the flowery phrases of other lovers’, but his 
letters — ' so natural, so kind — ^without exclamation matks — 
without any form of affectation — ^show him as he really was 

But this, unfortunately, is precisely what his letters frooi 
Greece fail to do. Even in the early days, when his letters to 
Teresa were still passionate, they were not intimate; he never 
wrote to her with the wit and ease of his correspondence with 
Lady Melbourne or his men friends, and it plainly did not 
occur to him to confide in her when he was troubled. But 
certainly none of his earlier letters had been as short and flat 
as those which now came from Greece. Not only did they 
contain little news and no clue to his state of mind, but they 
showed very little interest in hers. There were no inquiries 
about her welfare, no references to shared recollections; the 
dry little notes, with their mechanical endearments, suggest 
that, like the first one, they were all scribbled off in a hurry — 
with Pietro, apologetic but pressing, standing over the writer 
with a pen. ^e best that one can say for them — and it is 
not much — is that they were fairly frequent, and that their' 
flatness was a conjugal flatness, a tacit acceptance of the fact 
that, if he did come back, it would be to her. For after all — 
he wrote it to Barry, even if these letters show few signs of 
it — ' I left my heart in Italy.'® 

For all this there is, I think, an explanation. Nearly two . 
years before leaving for Greece, Byron had written to 
Augusta about his liaison with Teresa, ' This is a finisher.’ He 
meant, as is clear from the context, an end to his casual love- 
affairs — ^and most of all to his relationship with Augusta 
herself. 'You will probably never see me^^gain as long as 
you live.’® But in a wider sense the phrase is equally applic- 
able : when he sailed for Greece he was already, in emotional 
capacity, / un uomo finite ’; he had come to an end. 

When, in 1819, he had told Hoppner, ' I can hope no 
more to inspire attachment, and trust never again to feel it 
— as when he assured Teresa herself that she would be his 
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* last Passion ’ — ^he was not merely making a vow of fidelity. 
Already then, though not yet thirty-one, Byron was conscious 
of a f^ysical decay far in advance of his years — and of a 
corresponding, overwhelming wariness. ‘ At thirty ’, he told 
Webster, * there is no more to Idok forward to.’ 'Three years 
later both Henry Fox and Lady Blessington noted, with faint 
amusement, that he spoke of himself as an old man ; they both 
thought that this, too, was one of his poses.'' But it was 
Byron who was right. When the autopsy of his body was 
made at Missolon^i, the doctors found, not only an acute 
condition of inflammation of the biain, but ’ the skull like 
that of an octogenarian with the sutures fused together, 
as in extreme old age. 

The best proof of the degree to which Teresa had been 
both a vitalizing and a stabilizing influence in his life, is the 
sheer amount of work he got through, during tjjeir liaison. 
But when, in 1823, he turned his back on * poeshie he had 
come to an end, at the same time, of the stuff of which a large 
part of poetry is made : human tenderness, passion, attach- 
ment. 

He had had enough. Not, in particular, enough of Teresa. 
He recognized her affection, her disinterestedness, her loyalty, 
if he came back to anyone, he would come back to her. But 
he had had enough of all women— all scenes — all emotional 
demands — which perhaps is merely another way of saying, 
that he had had enough of life. This is, I believe, what give^ 
their peculiar flatness and unconvincingness to his meagre 
little notes to Teresa from Greece. He could not very well 
write to the poor woman : ’ I neither believe I will come 
back, nor wish to; and if I did, the only person I care to see, 
is a little girl in England.’ And so he wrote instead : ' Per- 
haps in the spring you can come out to join us ’, ' We are not 
forgetting your Excellency and her sentimental projects ’, ' All 
will go well by and by’. But it is all quite unccmvincing; 
these are the letters of a ghost. 

Pietro's letters, on the other hand, are those of a most 
affectionate and considerate brother, who can still find time 
to be sorry for Teresa, Even in his excitement over his own 
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adventutes, he never fails to inquire, with Latin warmth and 
correctness of family feeling, about his sister’s and father’s 
concerns. Although his letters add very little that is unknown 
to us about the Gredc adventure, they provide a straight* 
forward record of it, as seen through his candid and hopeful, 
but by no means stupid, eyes, — a. picture so sympathetic, and, 
within its limitations, so unmistakably truthful, that even at 
the risk of repeating what has already been told elsewhere, it 
has seemed desirable to quote most of his letters.® As, in the 
earlier part of this book, Byron has been revealed in the 
descriptions of Teresa and ot his Italian friends — so now he 
appears, in Greece, through Pietro’s eyes. It must, however, 
be remembered that, in writing to his sister, Pietro was 
anxious to omit anything that would stir up what he called 
her ' diseased imagination ’, and might even, perhaps, bring 
her rushing across to Greece to join them. 

His letters, which he sometimes sent by way of Ancona and 
sometimes to Genoa, to be forwarded by Barry, seem to have 
taken five or six weeks and often there was a longer inter- 
val, in which Teresa received no letter at all. She had hoped 
for news from Messina or Zante, but — after many long weary 
weeks of waiting — the first was from Argostoli, in the Island 
of Cephalonia. It was dated August 4th and told her that 
they had arrived that same morning. 

' You will have been surprised not to re reive any letters 
from Messina or from Zante. When we saded past Messina 
the wind was so favourable and we were so well provided 
with water, that we thought it unnecessary, indeed undesir- 
able, to stop. Another reason which determined us to go to 
Cephalonia, rather than 2^nte, was that our travelling-com- 
panion, Mr. Hamilton-Browne* is a particular friend of the 
Governor of the island, from whom we can therefore expect 
every kindness. Indeed, I hope we have not made a mistake 
— I say hope, because we have not found him in the island, 
but are expecting him tomorrow. 

' No reliable nbvs from Greece, so that we shall stay here 

*A young Scotsman, of strong philhellenic sympathies, who had 
come aboard at Uvotno. 
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a while before taking any steps — ^indeed, I think we shall not 
move until we have had further news, and have fully weighed 
the state of matters here. However, go on addressing our 
letters to Zante, because wherei^r we may be, they will cer- 
tainly reach us from there — and We are in touch every day. 

' My lord is in excellent health — and good humour. If only 
you could be, too ! ’ 

At the bottom of the page there was a postscript from 
Byron, in English;* 

My dearest Teresa : I cannot write long letters as you know — 
but you also know or ought to know how much and entirely 
I ever am your A. A. in E.f N.b. 

Then there were three more lines from Pietro : 

’ At Messina, by the pilot-boat, I sent a message on a piece 
of wood, to a Banker, to tell you we had passed by. I couldn’t 
write on paper, without landing.’ 

Pietro also wrote an account of the journey to his father, 
adding ; 

' I’he news that we have been able to collect here is that the 
Turkish fleet has imposed a strict blockade on all the coast of 
Morea, and the Greek one has not yet appeared — it is believed 
— for lack of money to pay the crews — but is expected any 
day. On land the Turks are said to be marching against the 
Morea in three bodies, but the Greeks are awaiting them 
without moving — indeed there is a rumour of a passage of 
arms favourable to the Greeks at 'Thermopylae.' 

During the nine days of the voyage Byron’s spirits had 
gradually revived. Trelawny — ^in what Mr. Nicolson calls 
* his particularly vivid and untruthful manner ’ — ^has described 
the fluctuations of his moods, ' cold fits alternating with hot 
ones ’, and uproarious high spirits, expressed in schoolboyish 
practical jc^es, followed by dark forebodings. ' Lord Byron 
and myself ', boasted Trelawny to the builder of the Bolivar, 
Captain Roberts, ' are extraordinary thick, we are inseparable, 

* Byron’s letters to Teresa from Greece are all in English, since 
before he left, Teresa, who could already speak the language a little, 
had stated her intention of mastering it before his return. 

t Ajnico Amante in Etemos Friend and Lover for Ever. 
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but mind, this does not flatto: me. He has known me long 
enough to see the sacrifices I make in devoting myself to 
serve him.’^^ 

One of Trelawny’s notes, jotted down at this time, differs 
slightly from the version he polished up later cm, for the 
Records : 

' " I can assure yem, Mr. Trelawny, you will find there is 
nothing in Greece but robbers, rocks and vermin,” said 
Byron’s yeoman bold (Fletcher) as we lay becalmed in the 
Ionian sea cm board the brig Hercules, 1 was going up the 
companion ladder, and Fletcher was what he called making 
himself comfortable — with bottled ale — ^gin — ^biscuits and a 
Cheshire cheese. " My Lord can’t deny what I say. Lord, Sir, 
my Lord’s linen was coveted with them!” 

' I found Byron seated, as usual, on deck. He had heard 
Fletcher’s discourse and answered " No, I do not deny it, — it’s 
very true — for those who take a hog’s eye view of things ! ” 

' After a considerable pause he continued : “ I was happier 
in Greece than I have ever been before or since — and if I 
have ever written [well] (as the world says I have, but which 
they will pardon my doubting) it was in Greece — or of 
Greece — or if I have eset acted wisely — it was leaving that 
cursed Italy. 

Till I went to Italy — I knew nothing — ^and now am I — 
if a man should speak truly — little better than one of the 
wicked — I will leave off — ^sack — ^and live cleanly, as a noble- 
man should do”.’’^ 

Pietro’s next letter on August loth, from Argostoli, showed 
that they had still reached no decision about their plans. 

' We are not yet decided where we shall go, or when, or if 
— but you can be assured on one thing, that we shall take 
every care of our health and safety. You will hear a great 
many stories of every kind about Greek affairs — and perhaps 
about us — but pray, if your imagination allows it, keep them 
in quarantine. The news that we have received from Greece 
is not yet such as to enable us to take a decision. I cannot 
tell you how much kindness Mylord has received from the 
Govemor,^* from ffie officers of the garrison,'* and from all 
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his compatriots in this district. His health is excellent and 
his good spirits also continue constant. It is not possible that 
we may be able to settle down honourably and conveniently 
in these islands — but until we l^ve taken some decision pray 
do not let yourself be tempted to any foolish action.’ 

Then followed a few lines in Byron’s writing : 

My dearest T*. We are here all very well and extremely well 
used by all the English here. Of Greece and of the Gredcs — 
I can say little — for everything is as yet very uncertain on that 
point. I pray you to remain tranquil and not to believe any 
nonsense that you may hear; for the present we remain in 
this island — till we have better intelligence. Tomorrow we 
are going to make a tour in the island — for a day or two — 
ever your most affectly A.A. in e. N.B, 

On the following day Byron was sending another letter by 
way of Ancema. 

BVRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI 

St. Euphetnia — Cephalonia A^.° 11° 1823 

My dearest Teresa: — All Well! and doing well. We are on 
the point of embarking for Ithaca — after a warm ride in the 
Sun from Argostoli. Pietro your brother will have told you 
the test. Do not be alarmed as our present voyage is merely 
for pleasure in the Islands. Ever and entirely A.A. in e 
+ + + N.B. 

P.s. We have received great kindness and hospitality from 
the English here, both military and civil. 

Pietro added: 

We have this morning begun our journey to Ithaca, and 
after 9 hours of travel on muleback have reached the port, 
frcMn which we shall soon embark for the home of Ulysses 
and Penelope. Here in the Vice-Govemor's house we have 
received every possibb kindness — the fruit of the many whkh 
we received in Argostoli from the Govemot’ and from the 
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ofiBoers of his ganison. Our trip will last several days, and 
then we shall cetum on board — ^waiting for news. Fctf the 
present we prc^se to wait and form a mature opinion, and 
Byron will certainly not change this resolution. Do not take 
any step without heating from me. p 1 E T R o G . 

Pietro's and Byron’s next letter was written on August 
zpth, after their return from Ithaca. 

' We got back two days ago,’ wrote Pietro. ' Our voyage 
was fortunate. It lasted seven days, of which we spent three 
visiting the interior of the Island. We enjoyed our cavalcade 
very much. Ihe island is really enchanting, and although it is 
full of classical memories, or at least of places where the 
imagination can create them, we have enjoy^ ourselves more 
in looking at the beautiful views and tasting the exquisite 
grapes, than in wearing out our brains over some crumbling 
ruins.'® Mylord was pleased, in good health and excellent 
spirits — ^he led a very tiring life in this hot weather, and 
what is more, in the hottest hours of the day — on muleback 
and on foot he climbed up mountains which by God were 
not mild, — and is none the worse. 

From all the British oftcials in the island we received, as 
we have here, a thousand kindnesses. We dined three times 
with the Governor,^® and (Mice with the Greek Regent or 
Gonfaloniere of the Island — an excellent man. The memory 
of this little journey will always be delightful. 

No letter, not a word frtMH Italy since our departure. I am . 
beginning to be a little anxious, for it is already 39 days 
since we left you, and in a month letters should come — ^but 
the sea will not obey our laws — so we are waiting. You, too, 
try to be calm if our letters should be delayed — ^for that 
would be the <Mily cause, not my negligence — ^you see that I 
am missing no opportunity.’ 

Byron’s letter followed. 

Cephdonia 20® 1823 

My dearest Teresa; Pietro will have satisfied you with the 
account of our health and safety. We have been travdling in 
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tiiis Island and in Ithaca and have visited the places to which 
die temembrances of Ulysses and his family ace attached. — Of 
political news we can say but little as little is actually known 

— and even that is partly contr^dictocy. ^Let me 

h(^ that you keep up your spirits and that you will continue 
to do so. 

1 write in English as you desired, and I suppose that you 

are as well acquainted with that language as at Genoa. 

We have already written three or four times, and will con- 
tinue to do so by every good opportunity. — I am just going 
to take a ride on shore with C olunel D£uihe} and take advan- 
tage of the Iresco for that purpose. 

Ever dearest T. a.a. in e. 1- + 4 -t- n.b. 

Pietro’s account of Byron’s constant good health and spirits 
was only partly accurate. He entirely failed to mention, for 
instance, a most curious and frightening paroxysm of rage — 
terminating in a convulsive fit — ^by which Byron was seiaed 
on the night of their return to Cephalonia, during a formal 
reception given for him by the monks of the monastery on 
the hill of Samos. In the midst of the ceremonies, when the 
Abbot, — who with his monks, had received him with the 
highest honours — ^was intoning a long eulogy, Byron ’ sud- 
denly burst into a paroxysm of rage,’ and ' turning to us 
with flashing eyes, vehemently exclaimed " Will no one 
release me from the presence of these pestilential idiots? 
They drive me mad ! ” Seizing a lamp, he left the room. 'The 
amazed Abbot, in a low, tremulous voice said, significantly 
putting his finger to his forehead — ” Ecco, e matto, pover- 
etto!”'^^ Byron was then seized with violent spasms in the 
stomach and liver, ' stamped and swore at the others like a 
maniac’ — and it was only after several vain attempts on the 
part of the terrified Dr. Bruno and of the rest of the party 
that he was at last persuaded to take a soothing pill. By the 
next day it was all over, and in the evening Byron was 
happily singing Tom Moore’s songs, as th^ rode bade over 
the mountains to the Hercules.^^ 

Pietro’s next letter to Teresa was written from Argostoli 
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on August 23rd; it contained no fresh news, and Byron's 
brief postscript was equally flat and uninformative. 

My dearest T^, I have opened Pietro's letter just to add a few 
words — not having [at} present time for more as the Post 
goes this evening. — ^We are all well — ^and I am ever as usual 
yours a.a. in e. N.B. 

P.s. I feel sure that you will rather be glad to hear from us 
briefly but frequently— than at length but rarely. 

The scarcity of news in both these letters was partly due to 
the genuine uncertainty of the writers. On Byron's return 
from Ithaca he had received a flattering letter from England, 
appointing him as the principal agent in Greece of the Greek 
Committee; but the news from Greece itself was not so 
satisfactory. The Eastern part of the country, he heard, was 
under the control of the military chieftain Odysseus; the 
Western acknowledged the rule of Prince Mavrocordato,* 
who, however, was a refugee in the island of Hydra. Emis- 
saries of each of the contending parties hurried to Cephalonia 
— since the news of Byron’s arrival had now become known, 
— to secure the help of th( rich English Lord. * To nobody ', 
says Finlay, ' did the Greeks ever unmask their selfishness and 
self-deceit so candidly.’ After listening to them all, Byron 
was forced to comment that * there never was such an incapa- 
city for veracity shown, since Eve lived in Paradise 

Nevertheless, in the third wedc of August, he did intend — 
in much the same spirit * as Mrs. Fry went to Newgate — 
to sail across to the Morea. But the captain of the Hercules 

* This was the same Mavrocordato whose Greek lessons Mary 
Shelley had so much enjoyed, during his exile in Pisa in 1821. *Do 
you not envy my luck she wrote to Mrs. GisbornJ^ * that an amiable, 
young, agreeable and learned Greek Prince comes every morning 
to give me a lesson?' Shelley, however, never cared much for 
* our turban 'd friend and Trelawny wrote later on to Mary : * I 

hope ere long to see his bead remov^ from his worthless and heart- 
less body. He is a mere shuffling soldier, an aristocratic brute/ 
(But this was after Byrop's death, when Trelawny wanted Mav- 
rocordato's stores for Odysseus.) 

T.L.A. 


O 
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had no wish to have his ship captuted by the Turks. ’ No, my 
Lord,' he cried, when Byron proposed that diey should sail 
upmi a Sunday, ' there shall be no heathenism and outlandish 
doings upon my diip on a Sunday.’*® When however, the 
date of sailing was shifted to a wedcday, the captain was no 
less reluctant. Finally yet another piece of bad news arrived 
from Greece : the patriot Marco Botzaris — the most estimable 
of the Gredc chieftains, with whom Byron had been in cor- 
respondence — ^had been shot in the head by a Turkish bullet. 

It was at this point that Byron decided to pay off the 
Hercules and to disembark in Cephalonia, to await the turn 
of events. In order not to embarrass Colonel Napier by his 
presence, he did not settle at Argostoli, but took a small house 
in the village of Metaxata, four miles away. Here, in the 
company of Pietro Gamba and Dr. Bruno — and attended, in 
addition to Lega Zambelli, Fletdier and Tita, by an unruly 
bodyguard of forty Suliots, who soon had to be shipped to 
Missolonghi — ^he spent a monotonous, and very agreeable, 
four months. His health was excellent : the climate delightful. 
Trelawny had taken off his heroic attitudes to the Morea, from 
where he subsequently sent accounts of the ' potent leaders 
of the Greek military factions . . . eadi and all intent on 
their own immediate interests ’.** In the evenings Colonel 
Napier and the other officers of the garrison rode out to dine, 
and on Sunday mornings Dr. Kennedy, that worthy Scottish 
Methodist, would hold Gospel meerings, one of which Byron 
actually attended, and listened (although with ' signs of 
impatience ’) for no less than four hours. ' I would have no 
Hell at all,’ said Dr. Kennedy at one point of the subsequent 
discussion, ' but would pardon all, purify all. . . .’ 

' ** I would have ”, cried his Lordship, " my sister and my 
daughter, and some of my friends — and a few others, and let 
the test shift for themselves.” " And your wife also?” I 
exclaimed. " No,” he said. “ But your wife, surely you would 
save your wife?” " Well,” he said, " I would save her too, if 
you like,” 

In ffiese discussions Dr. Kennedy found himself cemsider* 
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ably hampered by Ae fact that none of his listeners — although 
Byron fetched a Bible from his bedroom and said that it was 
given to him by his sister, and he read it very often — were 
even familiar widi the meaning of his words. Thus Byron 
asked him what he meant the word ' grace * I the more 
readily closed the book,’ said Dr. Kennedy, ' as I perceived 
they had no distinct conception of many of the words I 
used.’®’ Finally Byron inquired, ‘ What more do you wish of 
me in order to consider me a good Christian?’ 'To kneel 
down and pray God.’ ' 'This ’, he exclaimed, * is too much, 
my dear doctor.’®® 

In one 0/ the more tedious diapters of her published book 
about Byron, the one about his religious views, Teresa has 
referred at great length to those conversations — in which she 
liked to find a confirmation of Byron’s essentially religious 
attitude to life. Once, she said, when Byron was riding with 
Pietro Gamba at Ravenna, he cried out, at the end of a long 
religious argument: 'Vous confonde? vos id^es religieuses 
avec vos antipathies politiques. Je considere I’athlisme 
comme une folie.’®® 

On another occasion, at La Mira, when a religious prcKes- 
sion was passing and one of Byron’s grooms failed to dis- 
mount ancl fall on his knees, he reproved him severely. The 
man excused himself, saying that he was no Catholic, where- 
upon Byron firmly replied : ’ Nor am I a Catholic, but a 
Christian.’®® 

Finally one evening, in Pisa, when the whole company was 
laughing at the tale of a miracle that had taken place in 
Lucca, Byron alone took the story seriously. ' Mockery,' he 
said, ' is perhaps a faculty which God has given us to 
make up for our lack of faith — as one gives toys to sick 
children.’®* x 

Teresa — ^herself a pratiquante rather than a croyante — did 
not observe that all these remarks, which she quotes as proofs 
of faith, are rather evidences of a profound respect for cwi- 
formity. 

Religion, however, was not the only subject that was dis- 
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cussed in the little house at Metaxata. Often it was hiled with 
emissaries from the various Greek parties, who would crowd 
into Byron’s room, vehemently pointing out that their faction, 
and theirs alone, deserved the J^ipport — and the dollars — of 
the English Mylord. Their dissensions provided the best 
possible excuse for Byron’s present inaction. * It must be the 
cause,’ he told Hobhouse, ' and not individuals or parties, 
that I endeavour to benefit.’®*’ 'Thus he was enabled to attri- 
bute to prudence and impartiality delays which had perhaps 
a deeper source in an acute, torturing lack of self-confidence, 
an overwhelming desire to postpone the time when he would 
have to turn from deliberation to action.’*' 

And Pietro, dear Pietro — although very much bored at 
Metaxata — ^took it all at its face value. Of all the services he 
rendered to Byron, this — an unswerving loyalty and accept- 
ance, not only of his orders, but of his motives — was perhaps 
the greatest. Every picture of himself that Byron most wished 
to present, was mirrored in Pietro’s candid eyes. And is it not 
po'>sible- -since we all, in a measure, resemble the image that 
our friends form of us — that Byron, when with Pietro, indeed 
became not unlike the single-minded, generous, heroic figure 
that Pietro saw? 

In spite, however, of all his loyalty, Pietro was finding the 
prolwiged delays at Metaxata more than a little trying, 

' Four days ago we left Argostoli and returned to this 
village, 9 miles from the town. It is placed on a pretty hill — 
on the left one sees the Mount Revitos, or Black Mountain, 
which is considered the first of all Greece after the Pindo — 
and on the right a fine plain, the sea, Zante opposite, and fat 
off the Morea. You can see a fine picture, but by God, there is 
nothing but a picture. Imagine our adventures in this exile. 
Every morning I go out and shoot snipe and by bad lude the 
best place for them is near the house of a damned old 
woman, who swears at me every morning, in Gredc and 
Venetian, because she is afraid that with my shooting I will 

♦nicolson, op. dt., p. 155. 'At Metaxata he could be generous, 
be acute, be prudent; at Missolonghi he would have to control! 
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set fire to her house. We have not made the acquaintance of 
any Christians^ male or female, in this country. 

In view of the very uncertain condition of things in the 
Morea, M[ylord] has decided to stay here for a while, until 
he can readi a mature decision, for one can learn the truth 
here only with the greatest difiiculty — ^perhaps no better than 
in Italy®^ — ^and this is not surprising, for we have learned 
from frequent experience that one often discovers things less 
well and more slowly from nearby, than from far away. The 
opinion of the Greek Nation that we have heard in Italy is not 
mistaken, if what we have gathered until now is true. What- 
ever gossip you may hear about us, do not be anxious— our 
conduct should reassure you. Trelawny with Mr. Browne, one 
of our companions, has gone to Tripolitza to learn more 
details about the state of things. We are waiting for their 
reports soon. 

Poor Papa ! what a lot of trouble — all falling on him ! * If 
the affection of his children can be of some comfort to him in 
his persecution, pray do not neglect anything to give him 
further proofs of it. I am glad about grandfather’s behaviour 
—a fanatical Christian but an excellent man; and his nature 
has shown itself on this occasion. | God grant him a long 
life. . . . 

Byron is very well indeed and always has been. I look 
after him as well as I know how, both for his health and 
everything that concerns him — ^and he is well, and everything 
goes well. In all that we have met with so far, he is much 
more pleased with his own compatriots than with the Greek 
patriots, and by God he is right. We shall see in future. 

Take heart, and bear stoutly your anxiety and your troubles. 
I am glad to see you resigned and tranquil. That is the way 
to conquer iind change one’s fortune, my Teresa, be sure of 
it!' 


* Count Ruggero ' was still living in half-banishment at Ferrara, 
t Count Paolo Gamba, Count Ruggero’s father, was a Sanf^dlsta, 
and co^ld not but disapprove of his son’s and grandson’s activities; 
but on this occasion family seems to have been stronger than politics* 
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BYR6N TO CONTE SSA GUICCIOI.I** 

September iith, 1823 

My clearest T. : We have received letters safely, and I am 
rejoiced to hear so good an acci}unt of y' health. £We are 
still in Cephalonia waiting for news of a more accurate de- 
scription, for all is contradiction and division in the reports 

of the state of the Greeks etc. shall fulfil the 

object of my mission from the committee — and then (pro- 
bably) return into Italy for it does not seem likely that as an 
individual I can be of use to them. At least no one other 
foreigner has yet appeared to be so — nor does it seem likely 
that any will be at present. (Pietro will have said more per- 
haps on this subject.) 

Pray be as cheerful and tranquil as you can — and be assured 
that there is nothing here that can excite anything but a wish 
to be with you again — though we are very kindl)^ treated by 
the English here of all descriptions. Of the Greeks I can’t 
say mudi good hitherto and I do not like to speak ill of 
them though they do so of one another.]* We are here in a 
very pretty village — with fine scenery of every description — 
and we have kept our health very well. Pray remember me to 
Costa and his wife — and to Papa and all our acquaintances 
and allies. -1- -1- -H 

When we meet again (if it please God) I hope to tell you 
several things that will make you smile. I kiss your Eyes 
{pcchi) and am most affectly. a.a. in e. + + + -(- N.B. 

It was now some months since Byron had sailed, and it 
must have begun to be clear to Teresa, in spite of his reassur- 
ing sentences, that he was hardly likely to return before the 
winter. She appears still to have bem staying with Paolo 
Costa, for a letter from Pietro to him thanks him for ' helping 
Papa to obtain justice ’, and for * alleviating poor Teresa’s 
situation by your Friendship.’®* Moreover, Teresa seems now 
to have made a valiant attempt, under the influence of her 
old teadier, to conquer her fears and occupy her mind by 
tmdertaking a course of philosophical studies — a decision to 

* See notes 32, 36 and 39 on page 316. 
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which Pietro refers with whole-hearted, and Byron with S(Mne- 
what itMiic, ^>proval. She felt, perhaps, that she was likely 
to need any philosophy she could acquire, and it was, indeed, 
nearly another month before any more news from Pietro 
reached her. 

' Here we are still in Metaxata — that is m Cephalonia — and 
I don’l see how we shall find a way out. — I imagine you are 
in Bologna, and Papa in Ferrara; everything therefore in statu 
quo. How many tales have you heard? What spectres have 
been called up by your diseased imagination? I do not know 
better remedies than Paolo's philosophic-philological disserta- 
tions, Giuditta's* affectionate care — ^and the task that you 
have set yourself, or that Paolo has given you. I believe that 
he, as a moral adviser, has considered it the best remedy for 
your imaginary ills; and the work will deserve great praise 
and will have made a good beginning if it has a good effect 
on you. From your letters I will judge what it achieves. 

You ask me why we are here and perhaps shall stay on 
here. I will answer you briefly (for a whole book would not 
be enough for a detailed description) that the Greek situation 
has not yet given us any opportunity in which one could 
believe B(yron}’s help to be tnily cflicacious and useful, 
because there are as many parties in this happy land as there 
are people who can have some hope of acquiring power or 
plunder — ^beoiuse the best have already been exiled or are 
disgusted — ^and because the general interests of Greece ate 
understood by few Greeks, and desired by even fewer. We 
cannot feel much surprised, and the reasons are well known. 
But meanwhile what can a foreigner do, in the midst of these 
rascals (I am speaking of the chiefs), but wait for a better 
opportunity? Byron has confirmed his original opinion of 
these people, but has not therefore chang^ his intentions. 
And this certainly deserves all the greater praise. You will 
not be of my opinion.^ 

Gredr affairs in general are not in a bad way, and will 
proceed — chiefly following the law of inertia in physics, 
which ordains that bodies in motion shall advance, and 

•Paolo Costa's wife. 
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motionless ones remain still. The Gredcs obey the first law, 
and the Turks the second — they are the most indolent and 
bestial race ever seen under the Moon. Let them proceed. 
For my part 1 wish with all my>,heart that Greece should be 
free — and would like to co-(^erate, if it is in my power — 
then, good night. With all possible freedom and every 
desirable advantage, nothing could keep me long among the 
Greeks. They are the vainest and most insincere race on 
earth, a chemical aggregate of all the vices of their ancestors, 
plus many taken from the Turks, and a good dose of the 
Jewish — diluted and mixed in the melting-pot of slavery. II 
Heaven helps them to freedom, they will cast them off fthe 
vices} — but it will not be for us, or for our sons, to see them 
cleansed. My opinion may be — I hope it is — too severe! the 
fruit perhaps of the bitterness that has come over me at the 
constant sight of the cowardice and intrigues of tMfese damned 
lonians. The others I only know about by hearsay. But — 
but — ^we started in such a tranquil state of mind, and so pre- 
pared for the worst, that I am almost ashamed to find myself 
so heated. 

Everyohe, from all sides, is besieging Byron to extract his 
dnroi f dollars'}, but after having prodigally scattered about a 
thousand — he has now again become so much attached lo 
them, that I very much doubt whether they will find a black- 
smith capable of making a key to his purse. And he is right, 
if he does not know why or to whom. 

Oh, if T tried to count up all the victories, and defeats and 
marvellous captures that are rumoured every day! It appears, 
however, to be an incontestable fact that during the last few 
days eighteen thousand Turks have been besieging Misso- 
longhi — in whiifi there are five or seven thousand Greeks. 
Marco Botzari, a true hero, and the Chief of the Suliotes, 
was killed a month and a half ago : and Mavrocordato wrote 
to us recently from Hydra, where he had fled from the threats 
and persecutions of his fellow-countrymen. The usual Gredc 
recompense to talents and virtue. 

To come back to us. We are well. Byron has returned to 
his hermit’s life, and is satisfied with it. We have a fine view. 
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good aif — and sometimes we ate given a fine dance, whidi is 
not too agreeable. One day we felt 7 earthcjuakes. At the 
first and strongest we were obliged to run away. TTiere is a 
staircase down in the court. Byton tan down it fast enough, I 
jumped down half of it — ^and there is a great argument 
between us as to who deserves the prize for running fastest. 
His argument is, that I touched the ground first, mine, that I 
went out of the house behind him. You judge.®'* 

What is happening? Has a new Pope been elected? It 
should surely bring about some change, and for as it could 
hardly be for the worse. Do not be too inactive, for perhaps 
this is a good moment to reacquire your rights.’*® 

BYRON TO CONTFS«lA GUICCIOLI 

gbre yiflo J823 

My dearest T. fPietro has told you all the gossip of the 
island — our earthquakes — our politics — and present abode in 
a pretty village. (But he has not told you the result of one 
of his gallantries — ^which I leave to himself to describe.') 

As his opinions and mine on the Greeks are nearly similar 
— I need say little on that subject. I was a fool to come here 
but being here I must see what is '"O be done } 

If we were not at such a distance, I could tell you many 
things that would make you smile — ^but I hope to do so at no 
very long period Pray keep well and love me as you are 
beloved by yours ever a.a. + -t- + in e. N.B. 

Pietro's next letter, written on October 14th, brought little 
fresh news. 

' Our situation is unchanged — nor is there any reason why 
a change should come. Nothing from Greece since my last 
letter. Missolonghi besieged by land and blockaded by sea, 
but in the Turkish manner, that is nc^ strictly. It is well 
ammunitioned, well furnished, sufficiently provisioned, and 
here they ate raising collections to send off mote stores. 
Byron is becoming very uneasy about his duros, and will 
hardly escape having to give up some of them. 

' Poor Byron ! He has been much saddened by the news 
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&at reached him a fortnight ago about an illness in the head 
of his dear Ada.*^^ You can imagine how his imagination 
raised up a thousand melancholy phantoms and added to 
them the fear that some months Vnght pass before he received 
any more news, the suspicion that the information was sent 
to him on purpose to torment him, and the dread that it might 
be an hereditary disease. However another bulletin has ar- 
rived, saying that she is much better and out of danger, but 
is having trouble with her eyes. His sadness is much de- 
creased, but not over. 

' You must add another remarkable reason {[for his depres- 
sion}. He ate a goose on the 29th, a solemn feast as you 
know {^Michaelmas day}. He wanted another for the 19th, 
which is also a feast-day.®® The servants deceived him and 
gave it him on the nth. You can imagine the uproar! 

* Byron is impatient to go out riding. I cannOt write any 
more.’ 

Byron’s postscript reflects his hurry; 

My dearest T. — ^We have not heard frdm you for some time. 
Why do' not you write? We have sent several letters — ever 
and entirely yours a.a. in e. N.B. 

A few days later, on October 21st, Pietro sent another letter 
by hand, by means of ' a German baron ’, on his way back 
to Italy. He told his sister to ' thank Paolo on my bdialf 
for the trouble he is taking to straighten out your ideas’, 
implored her ' to temper your heated and sometimes feverish 
imagination ’, and enclosed a postscript from Byron. 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLl 

[Oct 0 l>er 2ist, 1823} 

My dearest T. — I shall merely add two words to Pietro’s letter 
— to scold you for not having written. — ^We are all tolerably 
well and tranquil — and except an earthquake or two daily — 
(one of which broke the Lambico for filtering the water — 
last night) which rock us to and fro a little — things are much 
as when we wrote before. 
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I hear you are turned moral philosopher — and are meditat- 
ing various works for the occupation of your old age — ^all 
which is very proper. — ever yours a + a + in e + n,b. 

Another letter followed before the end of the month. 

BYRON TO CONTESSA GUICCIOLI®* 

yftre 2 ^th, 1823 

My dearest T. : Enclosed is a letter from Pietro written upon 
a scurvy scrap of paper — but containing, I believe, all that is 
to the purpose relative to our present situation. — ^We ate toler- 
ably well and so forth — ^but the weather is cool — ^and mi-me 

ne etc. etc. etc. Cap/te Eccellenzai * I received yr 

letter of the date of ybre and we have written by every oppor- 
tunity. — 

I fnder Costa’s tuition I presume that you have made a great 
progress in Metaphysics; — I have written nothing but letters 
or dispatches lately. A connection of mine — Lord Sydney 
Osborne, came from C'orfu yesterday to see me — and Pietro 
and I dine this afternoon with the English Resident to meet 
him. — 

I hope that your philosoj^ hical studies will furnish you with 
a little patience — ^and all will go well by and bye. — [You may 
be sure that the moment I can join you again will be as wel- 
come to me as at any period of our recollection. — ^There is 
nothing very attractive here to divide my attention — ^but I 
must attend to the Greek Cause both from honour and inclina- 
tion. 

Messrs. Browne and Trelawny are in the Morea — ^where 
they have been very well received— and both of them write 
in good spirits and hopes. I am anxious to hear how the 
Spanish Cause will be .irranged — as I think that it may have 

an influence on the Greek Contest. wish that both were 

fairly and favourably settled — that I might return quietly to 
Italy — and talk oyer with you our, or rather Pietro’s adven- 
tures — some of which are very amusing — as also some of the 

* The nearest equivalent to this sentence is the French ' je m’en 
f . . s’. 
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incidents of out voyages and travels. — ^But I reserve them in 
the hope that we may laugh over them together at no very 
remote period.} — ^We must now get on horseback to ride over 
to Argostoli. — ^ 

Ever my dearest T. il tuo A.A. in E. + + + N.B. 

This letter was followed by a note from Pietro, evidently 
written in answer to an anxious and unhappy letter from 
Teresa, and once more exhorting her to overcome her ' imag- 
inary sufferings ’ by diligence in her philosophical studies, * for 
leisure will be your worst enemy ’. ' No danger he added, 
‘ attacks us or will attack us. Have confidence in our prud- 
ence.’ 

* Byron the letter went on, ' is in excellent health, and 
whatever people say, 1 have noticed that he is much better 
when enduring hardships. Not that T would advise them, but 
I should like to convince you that he is not the worse for 
them, as you fear. . . . 

You cannot imagine how much the European Gazettes make 
as laugh — the English and French ones, which sometimes 
arrive here, and talk about victories, battles, heroism. Oh, my 
Teresa, this is a veritable school of disillusion.’ 

As to Teresa herself, he surmised that .she must have her 
hands full ' with G., the guileful Patrician, and with the 
priests. It is said here that Cardinal Della Genga has been 
elected Pope’. 

The news was true, and, since the new Pope’s views were 
supposed to be more liberal than those of his predecessor, 
Teresa had reali2ed that this was the most likely moment for 
her to obtain redress. On October 15th she had addressed to 
the new Pope, Leo XII, a petition for the restoration of her 
allowance, pointing out that her husband had succeeded in 
obtaining its suspension from his predecessor ‘by unknown 
means, but doubtless through oilumnies and intrigues '. It was 
now, she added, more than a year since she had received a 
penny from her husband, so diat ' she had added to all her 
other misfortunes, that of being wholly dependent upcm her 
family’, and ^e pleaded for an allowance 'suitable to her 
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nobis birth and proporticmate to the great riches of her hus* 
band The slow, careful machinery of the Vatican was 
th«i set in motion. On January 6th, 1824, Cardinal Rusconi's 
secretary wrote to tell her that her husband had been inter- 
rogated about her allowance,* and at the beginning of Mardi 
— presumably in an attempt to intimidate the old Count — 
Teresa’s younger brother Ippolito, a boy of seventeen, forced 
his way into Palazzo Guiccioli. ' You promised an allowance 
to my sister, and as a man of honour you should keep your 
promise,’ he shouted, as soon as he entered the courtyard, 
but the Count, taking him by the atm, led him politely into 
a sitting-room, and at the same time, 'being rather alarmed 
by his marmer,’ told one of his servants to keep within ear- 
shot. ' My dear young Count,’ he then said to his fiery young 
brother-in-law, ' don’t you see that for me to grant her an 
allowance is to go against a reunion which would be advan- 
tageous to us all ! ’ 'A reunion ! ’ said the boy radely, ' with 
a man who has calumniated hert No, never! I did not 
come to treat with you, but — ’ Wherupon the Count, on the 
pretext of ringing for a glass of water, left the room, locked 
himself up in his study, and told his servants to inform 
Ippolito, ' as he seems to be mad ’, that he had left the 
house.^® 

Ippolito then went away, but not without a parting shot; 
* I came to tell him that a new Rescript in favour of my 
sister has already been signed by the Court of Rome, and is 
expected here.’ 

Guicdoli at once sent off a most characteristic letter to his 
lawyer in Rome, Vincenzo Taglioni. 

* I think it best to inform you that her father and brother 
Ippolito are strongly opposed to a reconciliation, under the 
pretext that I have cahunniated her. I, however, think it likely 
that their opposition really comes from a wish to make money 
out of her. It is certain that up till now they have been 
receiving support from Lord Byron, and that also they have 
at present the ad'rantage of having placni another brother, 

*Gafflba Papers. Letter dated January 6tb, 1824, from Gioarduno 
Tridenti to Contessa GuicciolL 
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Pietro, witibi him in Greece. Thus the family is relieved from 
all care and expenditure on his account, and perhaps they 
h(^ and expect as mudi for another brother, and still more 
besides, from Lord Byron. If to ^1 that they can add a large 
allowance from me, they may be satisfied with their bargain.’*^ 

The Count then proceeded to suggest that his lawyer 
should ' make these ideas the subject of consideration ’ in the 
Vatican. But meanwhile Cardinal Rusconi had already written 
to Teresa, stating her husband’s accusations against her, and 
she had sent a long self-justificatory reply. Guiccioli’s chief 
grounds for demanding the revocation of the allowance appear 
to have been Byron’s visits to Filetto in 1820, his life with 
Teresa in Pisa, and Teresa’s refusal to return to her husband, 
when he asked her to do so in 1822. 

In reply to the first accusation, Teresa once again denied 
that she had ever seen Byron at Filetto, except in the presence 
of her father and brothers. And as to his coming to call — 
* What ’, she cried, ' could possibly have made her interpret 
the Pope’s general clause about " honest behaviour ” as for- 
bidding the visits of one special individual? — ^and the one to 
whom, above all others, she owed the deepest obligation?’ 
Lord Byron, she repeated, had saved her life by sending for 
Prof. Aglietti when her husband’s avarice had refused to call 
in any consultant; he had xmdertaken all the expenses of 
Aglietti’s visit, and later on of her convalescence at La Mira. 
Was it not natural, she pleaded, that, * at a time when I 
needed comfort and friendship more than ever, owing to my 
sad situation, this generous man should come to .see me?’ 

As to Byron’s residence in Pisa, Teiesa stoutly affirmed that 
he only came there to be near some of his compatriots and 
that she only saw him ' two or three times a week, for an 
hour, in the time which everyone gives to the conversazione ’. 

And finally, as to her letter to her husband from Pisa, her 
refusal to return to him was entirely due to the stories she had 
heard about the immoral life be was leading in her absence, 
and her knowledge of the incompatibility of their characters. 
'How could I think that he would give so malidous and 
false an interpretation to my letter?’** 
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What the Cardinal thought on reading these disingenuous 
remarks, is not recorded. But the final decision of the Vatican 
was in Teresa’s favour, for on April 6th — only* a few days 
before Byron's death— <!ardinal Rusconi himself informed 
her that her petition was granted: her allowance would be 
renewed, and the arrears paid.*® 

She had now, at least, regained a measure of independence. 
But, as the long months passed and Byron’s letters became 
rarer and more meagre, her sense of hopelessness increased. 
To Lord Malmesbury, some years later, she said that at this 
time she was convinced that Byron had forgotten her.*® For 
almost a month there was no further news — and when at last 
.-i letter came, the greater part ot it, once again, was written 
by Pietro. 

’ You are right to be angry with us,’ he began, ' for we 
have not written for at least 20 days — but also we have had no 
letters for over a month. I don’t know how much longer we 
shall stay in this Island, for we are completely the slaves of 
circumstance. When we left Genoa we had no intention of 
landing here —when we landed we did not intend to stay more 
than a few days — now we have been here for four months — 
not do I know when we shall get away. Don’t complain about 
the post — or at least complain of Fortune — for I see that she is 
the ruler of our destines. Let no rumour or gossip distress 
you. You have nothing to dread but your own fancies. For 
the rest, put your trust in our prudence.'*’ 

A postscript, ^written three days later, acknowledged the 
arrival of letters from Teresa, ' .after almost two months of 
silence’, and added 

’We have been here in Metaxata for almost 3 months. 
You know that Byron puts down roots easily wherever he is, 
but by God, the drcumstances here have so far been sudi 
that his immobility has been put down to the most profound 
policy — and tightly — ^for it would not be possible to act more 
prudently — ^nor tp attain better results. Although the dis- 
cussions that had been suspended in Greece, owing to his 
infiuence, have now begun again, our hopes for the Qreeks 
are strmiger than ever. However, th^ are and always ^ill 
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remain Ae scum I have desaibed to you. I believe that their 
master — the Turk — ^will no longer do for them — because he is 
no laager enable of keying any servants, but should perhaps 
turn into oac himself — but by &od I wonder whether they 
will not need another master .♦ If they remain independent, 
it will be because nobody wants them — and (hose who mi^t 
want them, will not be allowed to, by their friends. 

We can't make any further plans yet, but be sure that whep 
the opportunity olSers we sh^ do all we can so that yout 
torments may have an end — in so far as they lie in us, and no 
in your own brain.’ 

Byron’s postscript brought little comfort : 


2^th, 1823 

My dearest T. : What Pietro says is very reasonable, but we 
are at present so busy — that 1 have little time to write much 
in addition to his letter. 

Here are arrived — ^English — Germans — Greeks — all kinds 
of people, in short — ^proceeding to or coming from Greece — 
and all with something to say to me-^so that every day — I 
have to receive them here, or visit them in Argostoli. 

‘ 'The Greek affairs go on better — they have taken Corinth — 
ahd their fleet has had a victory near the Islands — ^but not in 
theie waters. I still hope to see you in Spring — and in the 
mean time entreat you to quiet your apprehensions and 
believe me ever yr. a.a. in e F -t- + n.b. 

p.s. I regret to see in the English papetS, ^tiiikt Colonel Fitz 
Gibbon brother to my particular friend Lord SHcare has eloped 
from Ireland with the wife of a friend; thd affair makes 

* Here Pietro is echoing the opinion that Byron had expressed in a 
letter to Prince Mavrocordato : 'Greece is at present placed between 
duee measures : either to reconquer her liberty, to become a dependence 
of the sovereigns of Europe, or to return to a Turkish province. 
She has the choice only ai these three . . If she is desirous of 
the fate of Walachia and the Crimea, she may obtain it tomorrow; 
if only that of Italy, the day after; but if she wishes to become 
truly Greece, free and independent, she must resolve today.' gamba, 
op. cit., pp. 61-2. 
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moch noise. The woman had four children and carried two 
with her. 

Among the English people on their way to Greece, to 
whom Byron’s letter refers, was Colonel Leicester Stanhope,"** 
who had been sent out to Greece by the Greek Committee. An 
a^j^t Benthamite, he arrived at Argostoli full of enthusiastic 

Us, which totally disregarded the existent chaotic condi- 
JRis, for the immediate establishment of a Greek Republic. 
Byron, from the first, did not care for his ' Nabob airs and 
had too much sense of reality to embrace his opinions. ’ “ The 
ty'pographical Colonel ”, as Lord Byron sarcastically termed 
him, seemed to think that newspapers would be more effectual 
in driving back the Ottomans than well-drilled troops and 
military tactics.’*® After a few conversations with Byron and 
Colonel Napier, who strove to dispel in him some of the 
’ high-flown notions of the sixth form at Eton ’,®® he crossed, 
early in December, to Missolonghi, taking with him letters 
from Byron to Mavrocordato and the Gredc Government. 
These contained the warning that ' unless union and order are 
established, all the assistance which the Greeks could eepeq^ 
from abroad ... will be suspended or destre^ed. Allow ml 
to add once for all — I desire the well-being of Greece 
nothing else; I will do all I can to secure it; but I c^, 
consent. I never wiU consent, that the English publij or 
English individ;^' jfshould be deceived as to the real state of 
Greek affairs. ^ rest. Gentlemen, depends on you.’®* 

A copy of.« I& letter was sent by Pietro, on the same day, 
to Teresa, wiffi the comment she was to make any use of it 
she liked. Byron ' wished this letter of his to be known, so 
that, m the question of the loan, no unfair responsibilities 
should fall upon his shoulders, as usual.’ 

For another three weeks silence fell — ^and when Pietro 
wrote again, on December 14th, it was to complam that they 
had not heard from Teresa since the end ol Octcdxr. ' 'The 
winter’, he added, 'has come upon us without our bdng 
aware of it 1 hope you have resigned yourself [to wait} 
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until the spring.’ As for themselves, he was at some pains to 
impress her with the patience ^ey had been showing. ’ For 
four nuMiths hermits upon these rocks! Gin you believe in 
the monkish virtues of Byron They are above all praise.* 

Teresa may well have smiled wryly at this — and tfee best 
comment is provided by a letter from Byron himself to Berry. 

' If these gentlemen . . . {the members of the Gt^ ftf 
tions} discover my weak side, viz. a propensity to be govei^®9 
and were to set a pretty woman, or a clever wiunan, about uyot*f 
with a turn for political or any other sort of intrigue, — ^whj?o 
they would make a fool of me, no very difficult matter pro 
bably, even without such an intervention. But if I can keep 
passion, at least that passion, out of the question (which 
may be the more easy, as I left my heart in Italy) they will not 
weather me with cjuite so much facility.’*- 

Byron’s next letter to Teresa, however, must have slightly 
raised her spirits, since for the first time he referred to the 
possibility of her joining them. 

BYRON TO CONIESSA GUICCIOLI 

December 14th, 182:5 

.arissima Pettegola:* But 1 forgot that 1 must write to you 
^Bfiglish by your own request,- well! — here we are still — 
Sow long we may be so I cannot say. The Greek affairs 
gb‘^ ’ rather better — ^but I won’t bore you with politics. 

{*erhaps in the Spring we shall be al, Ap invite you to 
2^nte to stay with the Grassettis’t and ,^eK.l could come 
over and see you from the Morea or elsewhejrr^' Or Pietro or 
I could run down to Ancona to convoy you mther. So you 
see — we think of your Excellency- -and of your sentimental 
projects. 

TTie Climate, up to this day, has been quite beautiful. Tus- 
cany is Lapland in comparison — ^but today we have a high 
wind — and rain — but it is still as warm as your Primavera. 

* ‘ Dearest gossip ’, but Teresa has tried to erase the word. 
fDr. Gaetano Grassetti was a doctor of Bavenna who had been 
obliged to fly from the Romagna in 1813, owing to having taken sides 
with die French. He was at that time living in Patras. 
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Pidw and 1 are occr^ied all day and every day with Gredc 
business — and onr correspondence already amounts to mote 
volumes than that of Santa Gbiara— even when your Eccel- 
l^a was in the course of your education. 

Pietm is full of magnificent projects — and the Gredcs also 
— ^ ^ which commence, and will, 1 presume, end (those 
.•reeks I mean, for Pietro is more sparing than 1 of 
isl^di) in asking me for some money. 

h^tce is a rumour that the Legislative Govt, of the Morea 
i4iave named me jointly with Mavrocordato in some com- 
iissiun or other — ^but whtch or what I do not yet know, — 
ind perhaps it is only a rumour. 

For my p-art ' me-me ne etc. etc.’ and leave them to project 
as they please — being neither ambitious nor enthusiastic on 
juch points .IS you know — but always very much dearest T. 
your a.a in E. i- N.B. 

P.s.’’ Gleet Olimpia* from me as much and when you can 
and also Giulia and Laurina, not forgetting Papa and youf 
two brothers. My respects to Costa and a thousand comg||- 
ments to his good lady [stora, in Venetian dialect}. 

Yesterday I was caught in the rain and I ache . . . But it 
only temporary. Pietro has been <U (T will let him tell yOi# 
of what ailment) but thanks to the attentions of our 
doctor Bruno, who h.is been christened Brunette Latj 
being rather pedantic, he is cjuite well aga .t. 

l 

The precedi. .Jc is mainly lemarkable for the complete 
omission of t‘ Abject that was filling the writer's mind : fiis 
imminent depainire for the Greek mainland. For Byron* — 
whatever his inner misgivings — ^had realized that the moment 
for action had come. 'The Western Gredcs (Mavrocordato’s 
party) had at last succeeded in scoring some successes against 
the Turks; the Gredc fleet, such as it was, had arrived in the 
waters of Missolonghi; the London Committee had sent a 
letter-press, som^ medical stores, some mechanical instruments 
and several trumpets ('but till we have an engineer and a 
trumpeter (they are) mere pearls to swine ')®® — ^and now both 

* Olimpia, Giulia and Laurina were sisters of Teresa’s. 
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M^yrocxtrdato and Colon^ Sta|||i^iK}e»i}4ip!(i |i3)ak thed 

aS soon as possible. ' Yxmr cq}uis<!I 4 SEaifoooidato 

iwill be listened to like oracles. A ^NsairdeM^ IS expectec 
of you’, wrote Stanhope, 'both ^n the'^ay o0 ‘teyosel* anc 
money.’*® It Was plain that the time had come to'^r^i; 

' You had better write to the Countess Guic.i *, wfy BSVCor 
to Barry, ' to state that her brother and I are going fjif* 
to Missolonghi, and that ev'erything is quite pacific, as >t|. ^hep 
the business we ate upon. 'This perhaps is not the 
entire truth, but it is as much as needs to be stated jvm ,no 
who will naturally be anxious about her brother, t 
etc.’sif ,,,ep 

So at last, on December aSlh, in two ships — ^Byro 
small light ' mystico ’, and Pietro in a larger ship with tl 
baggage — the party set sail for Missolonghi. 

* 'The wind favourable, a clear sky, the air fres4i but nt .jj 
sharp. Our sailors sang alternately patriotic songs . . . an«’ 
we totrfc part in them. We were all, but Lord Byron partioj 
1 in excellent .spirits. 'ITie Mystico sailed the fas.,v. 
flisn the waves divided us and our voices could no Iwigw. 
^h each other, we made signals by firing pistols and CAta 
jgtmes. Tomorrow we meet at Missolonghi — ^tomorrow.’*® 
usual, however, Pietro’s hopes were too high. The t\ 
fpd sight of each other, and in the Gulf of Pati 
rs mystico having sighted a Tiiikish frigate, was obligi, 
to take refuge for three days at Drago% p ufltil the arriv 
of a Greek escort. Meanwhile Pietro, i *er boat, hat 

succeeded in getting himself captured , — (y with Tita, 
Lega Zkimbelli, the horses, the stores, and dollars — 

by another Turkish frigate, ^d only owing his life to the 
singularly fortunate circumstance that the commander of the 
frigate, Zacharia Bey, had once had his life saved from ship- 
wreck by the GrOdc captain of Gamba’s ship. So Zacharia 
Bey accepted Pietro’s improbable story that he was mercdy a 
traveller proceeding to the island of Kalimnos, in the service 
of an English Lord, and towed him into Patras — ^where 
visited the Pasha’s divan, shot his woodcock — and reached 



